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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 
Conductor: Six Freperick Brivce, M.V.O. 


ForTIETH SEASON, 1910-11. 
PROSPECTUS. 


“ELIJAH - - MENDELSSOHN. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, ar 8. 

MISS AGNES NICHOLLS MISS EMILY SHEPHERD. 

MADAME KIRKBY LUNN MISS EDITH LEITCH. 

MR. MORGAN KINGSTON 


MR. EDMUND BURKE MR. STEWART GARDNER 


MASS IN B MINOR Bacu. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 1, ar 8. 
MISS PERCEVAL ALLEN, 
MISS PHYLLIS LETT. 
MR. LLOYD CHANDOS, 
MR. WILLIAM HIGLEY. 
“MESSIAH” - ° - HANDEL. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 2, 1911, aT 8. 
MADAME MARY CONLY. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 

MR. BEN DAVIES. 
MR. KENNERLEY RU MFORD. 


“THE SONG OF HIAW ATHA” 
(COLERIDGE-TAYLOR). 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1911, aT 8 
MISS AMY EVANS. 


MR. MORGAN KINGSTON. 
MR. WILLIAM HIGLEY. 


“THE DREAM OF GERONT IUS”"| 


(ELGAR). 
ASH WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1911, ar 8. 
MISS PHYLLIS LETT. 
MR. GERVASE ELWES. 
MR. FREDERICK RANALOW. 


“KING OLAF” - - .- 
AND ANOTHER WORK. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 30, 1911, aT 8. 
MISS AGNES NICHOLLS. 
MR. BEN DAVIES. 
MR. EDMUND BURKE. 


“MESSIAH” - - - HANDEL. 


GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 14, 1911, AT 7. 
MADAME GLEESON-WHITE, 
MADAME KIRKBY LUNN. 

MR. LLOYD CHANDOS. 

MR. HARRY DEARTH. 


BAND AND CHORUS, ONE THOUSAND PERFORMERS. 
Organist: Mr. H. L. Batrour, Mus. 8. 


ELGar. 


Of the Seven Concerts to be given, Stix will be included in the 
a ription Series Prices of Susscrivtion for these Six Concerts: 
tall, £1 16s. ; Arena, £1 10s. ; Balcony (Reserved), £1 4s. 
ee of Tickets for each Concert: Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Arena, 6s. ; 
valcony (Reserved), 5s. ; Unreserved, 4s. ; Gallery (Promen: ade), 1s. 
Subscribers’ names can now be received, seats secured and prospectuses 
obtained at the Ticket Office, Royal Albert Hall, and the usual Agents. 
There are still a few Vacancies in the Choir for Tenors and Basses. 


OCTOBE 


MR. HERBERT THOMPSON 


IRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


R 1, 1910. Price 3d. ; Postage, 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


PROM ENADE CONCERTS 
Nightly at 8, till October 22. 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
Conpuctor—Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
WaGNER NIGHT. 

Porucar NiGurt, 
WEDNESDAY CiassicaL NiGuT. 
THURsDayY.. .. Porvurar Nicur. 
Fripay.. ae .. Berernoven Nicut. 
SATURDAY .. Porucar NIGHT 

IS., 25.5 3S. 5S. Usual Ag gents, c hi appell’ s Box Office, Queen's Hall. 

Full progr: umes for the entire season from the QuEEeN’s Hatt 


Oxcuestra (Ltd.), 320, Regent Street, W. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


Monpay 
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320, Regent Street, W. ROBERT NEWM.: AN, Manager. 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA (LTp.). 


| 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 
| 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Coxpucroa—Ma. HENRY J. WOOD. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 

1910. 
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IQII. 
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Feb. 18% MORIZ ROSENTHAL. 
Mar. 4. KREISLER. 
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| For the Eight Concerts, £3 5s., £2 10s., and £1 15s. 
| “ Four és before Xmas, £i 12s. 6d., £1 5s., and 17s. 6d. 
pis after » Ht 6d., £1 5s., and 17s. 6d. 
Single Tickets: Reserved, ros, 6d., 7s. 6d., & 5s. ; Unreserved, 2s. 6c. 
(All the 1s. Tickets are sold.) 
PROGRAMMES WILL BE DULY ANNOUNCED. 
Application for Tickets, accompanied by remittance and stamped 
envelope, will receive immediate attention. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the QueEN’s (Ltd.), 320, Regent 
Street, W. ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 


may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


The Examinations for Degrees in Music are held in Durham in 
March (Matric. Exam. only) and September. 

For particulars, apply to the Secretary of Examinations, University 
Offices, Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. each Set. 


Annual Subscription, Post-/ree, 4s. 
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ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty Tue Queen Moruer. 
President: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Bropsky. 


NEW COLLEGE YEAR opens on October 4. 

Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
Instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30, payable in instalments of £10 at the beginning 
of each term. Special Fee fo 4 Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

NEW DEPARTMENT for the Training of Music Teachers. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor Sir Epwarp E car, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Principal .. Granvit_e Bantock, M.A. 
Visiting Examiner W. G. McNavcut, Mus. Doc. 


SESSION 1910-1911. 

The Session consists of AvrumN Term (September 19 to December 17), 
Winter Term (January 16 to April 8), and Summer Term (April 24 to 
June 24). 

Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. (Incorporated.) 
126, OxrorD Srreer, W. 


Founded by the late JOHN GREIG, M.A. (Edin.), Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), 
F.R.C.O. 


Examinations for Certificates and Diplomas are held in London and at 
recognised Local Ce ntres three times a year. Vacancies for Local 
Secretaries. For Syllabus and all information apply to— 

THe SECRETARY. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 1891. 
42, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 
President: Tue Most Hon. Tut Marquis oF ANGLESEY. 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuitt Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Hon. Sec. : Geo. A. Stanton, F.1.G.C.M. 


Metropolitan Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas of 


A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
Diploma in the Art of Teaching, December, 1910. 

Local Theoretical Examination, December, 1910. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

All communications to be addressed as usual to the Secretary, Central 
Cfiice, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE PEOPLE’S PALACE CHORAL AND 
ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Conpucror: Mr. FRANK IDLE, A.R.A.M. 


Ladies and Gentlemen with Musical Knowledge (Staff Notation or 
Tonic Sol-fa) and Players of Orchestral Instruments are cordially invited 
to join. 

Subscription to Choral Society, Two Shillings and Sixpence. Orches- 
tral Society Free. 

For further particulars apply to the Clerk to the Governors, The 


People’s Palace, Mile End Road 
STUDENTS 
A NOTE TO PIANO STUDENTS 
Remember that a Correspondence Course of THE EHREMAYER 
SYSTEM OF PIANOFORTE SIGHT-PLAYING will con- 
siderably augment your usual studies. The Course enables the 


pianist to play at first sight any piece which he is technically able 
to master. The practice involved takes about Fifteen Minutes 
daily, and in three months a proficiency can be attained which could 
not otherwise be attained without years of practising for many hours 
daily. Send for Booklet, Mr. L. M. EHREMAYER, 27, Chancery 
Lane, W.C, 


TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
OCTOBER 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1910. 


Conpuctor—Sir CHARLES V. STANFORD. 
Chorus Master—Mr. H. A. FRICKER, Mus. Bac., City Organist, 
Organist—Dr. BAIRSTOW. 


Miss AGNES NICHOLLS, Miss PERCEVAL ALLEN, Madame 
GLEESON-WHITE, Madame CLARA BUTT, Madame ADA 
CROSSLEY, Miss DILYS JONES, Mr. GERVASE ELWEsS, 
Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, Mr. WALTER HYDE, Mr. HERBERT 
BROWN, Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, Mr. CAMPBELL McINNES, 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD, and Mr. KENNERLEY RUMFORD, 
Solo Pianist’ - - M. RAC 
BAND and CHORUS of 475 


First Seat Tickets for every Concert can be had at the Festival Offices, 
Second Seat Tickets for all ‘7 oncerts except Wednesday morning. 
Second Seat Serials all Sold 
Final Rehearsal Tickets now on Sale. 

CHARLES F. HAIGH, Secretary, 


Festival Offices, 38, Great George Street, Leeds. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
ALBERT SQUARE, (Founded 1892.) 
Patron: Sir W. H. Hovi_pswortn, Bart. 
Principal: Asert J. Cross (of the Royal Academy, London, and the 
Leipsic Conservatorium). Sixty Professors. 

All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 

Full and String Orchestras. “Grand Opera” Class (“* Esmeralda” 
will be performed). Elocution and Dramatic Classes. L.R.A.M. Theory 
Preparation Class. School Teachers’ Classes, Lectures, Recitals, 
Chamber and Orchestral Concerts. 

Prospectus from the SECRETARY. 


CHURCH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 
How, Conpuctor: G. F. HUNTLEY, Esga., Mus. Doc. 


REHEARSALS are held on Tuesdays (commencing October 15), at 
6.15 p.m., in St. Peter's Mission House, adjoining Victoria Station 
(S.E. & Rly.). The Society's Band undertakes Festival and al 
Services. For terms of Membership (amateur and professional) apply to 
the Secretary, Hon. Richard Strutt, Rayleigh House, C helses a, S.W. 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE, 
WHITE STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.C. 


MICHAELMAS TERM commenced September 26. 

Mr. G. OAKEY, Mus. Bac. Cantab., conducts ,CLASSES in 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, and THEORY CY’ MUSIC. 

Instruction also in Organ and Pianoforte. Choir meets on Fridays. 


Prospectus gratis. 
DAVID SAVAGE, Secretary. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE 
InsT., 1895. OF MUSIC, Lrp. INCOR., 1900. 
London: 174, Wardour Street, W. ; Liverpool: 5, Hardman Street. 
Council: W. H. Pactripnce, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F. W. Haypock, Mus. Doc. T.C.D., and 
Professor ALEXANDER Puuipps, Mus. Bac., Warden. 
LOCAL MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS (all Towns), Sept. and Dec. 
DIPLOMAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, and FELLOW, for 
Teachers, Organists, Vocalists, Pianists, V iolinists, and Bandmasters. 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


President: Tue Very Rev. THe Dean or Bristot, D.D. 


Professor ELWIN’S ELOCUTION CLASSES. Autumn Course, 
Six Lecrure Lessons, £1 115s. 6d. 

ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL- 
LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and at 
approved Provincial Centres in November and December, 1910. 


COMPETITIONS FOR 1910. 

One Gurnea is offered by the Rev. Sir George Ralph Fetherston, Bart., 
for the best Christmas Carol. 

A Si.ver Mepat for the best simple setting of the Office of Holy 
Communion (Male Voices). 

A Sitver Mepat for the best Offertory (Male Voices). 

A Bronze Mepat for the best Vesper Hym 

A Bronze Mepat for the best Benedicies (Chant Form). 


GUILD GAZETTE (QuartTerty) +  #TWOPENCE. 
REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the FREE use of the Register of Vacant 


Appointments. 
alendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 


42, Berners Street, London, 
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“THE PIANIST’S HAND. 


Prevalent among pianists is the idea that you cannot 
play well unless you have a special sort of hand. 
This is a mistake. Provided you have four fingers 
and a thumb, and can stretch an octave comfortably, 
your hand is quite good. A pianist’s excellence 
depends not upon the shape of the hand, but upon the 
conditions of all the muscles in the hand and arm. 
The “Brain to Keyboard” System trains every one 
of these muscles to perfection, and keyboard drudgery 
is entirely done away with. A full explanation is 
given in the illustrated Book, “ Light on Pianoforte 


Playing,” sent post-free to any pianist on application. 


CompLete Course oF Lessons sy CoRRESPONDENCE, 


Turee Guineas (by Instalments if desired). 


“ PIANOFORTE PLAYING” and other Articles 
by MACDONALD SMITH, 32 pp., post-free, 7d. 


Terms and Conditions for Personal Lessons (to Concert Players only) 
on application. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomssury Square, Lonpon, W.C. 


ANTONIO STRADIVARI 


HIS LIFE AND WORK (1644-1737) 


BY 


W. Henry Hill, Arthur F. Hill, F.S.A., 
and Alfred E. Hill. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

This Book contains the whole of the original text and most 
of the illustrations, with the difference that the coloured 
plates have been replaced by photographic reproductions. 
On the other hand, however, it includes an additional illus- 
tration in colours, by way of frontispiece, of the celebrated 
Stradivari Violin, known as ‘‘ The Messie.” 


In reviewing the earlier edition, Te Times said: ‘‘ That the authors 
were well qualified for the task is plain. They belong to a family in 
which violin making has been traditional for generations, they have been 
aided by the family lore and guided by wide and varied experience. 
Thus equipped, they have devoted themselves to a careful examination 
and comparison of the great maker's instruments, and the list cited 
justifies the conclusion that there can be few which have escaped their 
notice.” The same journal refers to the book as ‘‘the most important 
— yet made to the history of the great fiddle-maker and 

work, 


Price 7s. 6d. net. Post-free, 7s. 10d. 


W. E. HILL & SONS, 
140, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


VIGGO KIHL 


(SOLO PIANIST). 
Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, &c. 
Concerts and At Homes. 
The Times says: ‘ His interpretations, while they remain entirely 


natural and straightforward, have a charm and individuality of their 
own. 


A few VACANCIES for PUPILS. 
For terms and vacant dates, apply, 
Vicco Kinz, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, Wardour Street, W. 


MR. WATKIN MILLS 


TEACHES THE 
ART OF SINGING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Special attention given to 
VOICE PRODUCTION, BREATHING 
AND THE 
TRADITIONAL RENDERING OF ORATORIO. 


152, Kinc Henry's Roap, N.W. Tel. 4066 P.O. Hampstead. 


~ 
MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 
(Author of “ Vocalism,” ‘Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.” 

‘The most complete guide to singing in English,”—‘‘ Lancelot,” of 
the Referve. 

of the sanest of sane expositions.” —J/usical Courier, N.Y. 

**One step nearer to the Lancelot”). 

“Ts a reliable expert in all branches.”"—Gentlewoman. 

““A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.” — Zastern 
Morning News. 

“Do not hesitate to commend.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“Well up and enthusiastic in his subject, which he handles in a 
masterly manner. His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and 
accurate: what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by public 
singers and music teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 

Has had exceptional opportunities of studying his subject... . 
Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 

“Is an acknowledged authority. . . ."—/Vestern Morning News. 

“TI have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare.—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Vewcastle Journal. 

Further Press Opinions on application. 
Address: Bus.pincs, HARROGATE, 
or 126, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 


OTE TO PIANO STUDENTS 

4 | | 
A NOTE lO | ahi ai >» 
Remember that a Correspondence Course of THE EHREMAYER 
SYSTEM OF PIANOFORTE SIGHT-PLAYING will con- 
siderably augment your usual studies. The Course enables the 
pianist to play at first sight any piece which he is technically able 
to master. The practice involved takes about Fifteen Minutes 
daily, and in three months a proficiency can be attained which could 
not otherwise be attained without years of practising for many hours 
daily. Send for Booklet, Mr. L. M. EHREMAYER, 27, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 


ge IV x NUS 
THE MUSIC COPYING AGENCY, 
99, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Every description of 
MUSIC COPYING, TRANSPOSITION, &c., 
undertaken by thoroughly experienced writers, 
ORCHESTRATION. — Composers’ Works artistically Scored for 
Orchestra by expert arrangers. Highest references and 
recommendations from well-known Musicians. 


Orchestral Scores and other MSS. Edited and Revised. 
Estimates given for Engraving. 


Telephone: 1663 City. 
Telegrams: Musicopag, London. 


Proprietors: 


STRONG & DARE. 


LAXTON PEDAL ATTACHMENT 


FOR 
AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS. 
Can be fitted to either of these instruments for Students’ Home Practice. 
ABSOLUTELY IDENTICAL WITH A PIPE ORGAN, 
Prices varying from Seven Guineas. 
Strongly recommended by Dr. KEETon, Organist of Peterboro’ Cathedral. 


Apply, HAROLD LAXTON, 119, Lincoln Road, Peterborough. 
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“THE PIANIST’S HAND. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. MISS DASIE E. AVIS 


(CONTRALTO. Former pupil of Mr. Eowixn 


Oratorios, Concerts and Musical At Homes. 
MISS KATE CHERRY (Soprano). “« Sunnyside,” Wroughton Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Telephone—2884 P.O., Hampstead. T ~ To 
Address, 22, Carlton Vale, w. M ISS LI LLI A N DEW S (L.R.A.M.) 
(CONTRALTO). 
MISS M. ARJORIE EATON (Soprano) Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 

** Was remarkably well received ; sang beautifully. ""—Standard, London. ‘Park View, Potterne -wton L ane, Leeds. 
For ¢ “oncerts, Or: atorios, &c., 237 Katherine Street, Asht« -under-Lyne. 


MISS DOROTHY PARKS (Soprano). JOHN BOOTH 
Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. (TE NOR VOCALIST) 
For vacant dates, 14, Plympton Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W. ~, A tenor voice of great beauty and range ; very artistic.” 
- 72, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. —Vide Press. 
(Wakefield Cathedral.) Oratorios, Concerts, &c. MR. C “al W. FREDE RIC KS 


dress : he Green orks’ 
phe (TENOR.) Vicar-Choral of Lichfield Cathedral. 
MISS ANNIE ROBINSON (Pianoforte), (Paris and London Concerts.) 
Concerts, Musical Evenings, &c. ‘Jupas Maccan.xus.”"—Northampton Telegraph, April 8th, 1919: 
314, London Road, W. Croydon. “Mr. Fredericks is a singer of some note, and has performed in 
- | several of the Continental capitals, A considerable share of the work 
\ ADAM HENRIOUES (New Yorkshire) !!s to the tenor, and the audience were very delighted with - 
i Contralto. Wide compass ; powerful, well-trained voice. | P® rformance of the recitatives and airs allotted to him, particularly of 
Expenses only, first season. MISS ETHEL LANE (Pianist). | the airs ‘Call forth thy powers’ and ‘Sound an alarm.’ . . . It was 
meertos and brilliant solos. Hie h critiques. generally agreed that Mr. Fredericks was a particularly fine tenor, and 
am, Therne Rend. Doncaster, | he g zave immense satisfaction. 

Address : Cathedral, Lichfield; or 8, Lindore Road, Clapham 

| Junction, S.W. 


\ R. “ERNEST AL FL AMBE (Bass). Oratorio, | — 


Concerts, Festivals, &c. * Mr. Flambe, . « « possesses a rich MR. FRANCIS GL YNN 


bass voice,” &c. (ride Press). 909, Hazelville Road, Hi wnsey Lane, N. 
(TENOR). Oratorio, Cantata, Concerts. 


MISS ESTELLA LINDEN ie 


Of London (Mr. } hand (Mr. Riseley). | M R. DW N L ETT 


(“Israel in Egypt"), March 10, 1910. —“* Acquitted her- 
self well. Voice of wide range and power. Received well-merited encore 
for air Thou didst blow. Hampshire Observer 
Stanley urdens **T have much pleasure in saying that his rendering of the tenor line 
ane 
*The Bride of Dunkerron’ gave very great pleasure and complete 


cotlteation. His artistic phrasing, and the range and quality of his 


voice were outstanding features of an exceptionally good performance. 
Extract from Booklet of Conductors’ recommendations, 
Address: 43, Western Hill, Durham. 


MR. SAMUEL. MASTERS 


“The splendid reputation coon “ he Samuel Masters, the well- 
known tenor, throughout the British Isles is the legitimate result of a 
meen remarkably fine voice of great range and almost phenomenal power, and 
his artistic singing.” —A ingston Music al Courier. 

Hicuiy RecomMeNDED py Telephone : 613 P.O. 
Sik FREDERICK Bripck, Mr. ALLEN Grit, 


Dr. A. HERBERT BREWER, and Mr. LANDON nowass. | M R. . ASHBRIDG E MIL Ba ER 


(TENOR). Oratorios, Concerts, &c. (Scotland.) 
Apply, Messrs. Paterson & Sons, George Street, Edinburgh. 


MISS MARY LUND 


(SOPRANO). 


T 
MR. ERNEST PENFOLD 
sang admirably. (SOLO T ENOR, City Temple). 
Daily Telegraph. Pall Mall Gasette says: “This artistic singer adds to a cultured 
voice the valuable quality of soul and a depth of feeling that make his 
singing pz urticul: urly acceptable.’ 


Phone: 68 Harlesden. Address: 21, High Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


**One of the finest singers of the 
MR. JOS. REED 
(TENOR), 
late of Cambridge, has now taken up his residence at 59, Bippuirx 
Mansions, Marpa VaLe, W. Telephone: P.O. Hampstead 6778. 
—Standard. MR. WILLIAM SHEEN 
(TENOR). 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c. 
of quality.” Kelvincroft,” 49 Kelvin Road, Highbury Park, 


Morning Post. MR. FREDERICK TAY LOR 


(TENOR VOCALIST). 


“CREATION (Princivals— Miss Percevar ALLEN, 

Mr. Frepk. Taytor, Mr. Ropert Raprorp). 
“Mr. Frepk. Tayior gave great satisfaction, Ais voice having a rare 
Telephone: 670 Hornsey. Telegrams: ‘“ Dolcissimo, London.” r a n of suvetne. ss and power. The fine tenor solo, ‘In native 
worth,’ was sung 4y Aim to perfection. (n the various trios and duets 
the prin ‘ oles uls were Aeard fo great advantage, their voices blending 
exceedingly well.” —Wishaw Press and Advertiser. 

Address : 77, Harehills Road, Leeds. 


MISS MARION PERROTT 
(DRAMATIC SOPRANO). M R. I V O R W A! R R E 2EN 
Oratorios, Ballads. (TENOR) is available for Oratorio, Concerts, &c. 
ee Morning Pest: © Wt was this characteristic (temperament) which mace 
Address: 8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton. Mr. Warren's singing so acceptable. ; 
Telephone : 613 P.O. Kingston. Telegrams: ‘ Perrion, Surbiton,” Address: 74, Broadhurst Gardens, London N.W. 


Address: 7, Grand Avenue, Muswell! Hill, N. ; or Usual Agents. 
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MR. CUTHBERT ALLAN 


(BARITONE). 
For Oratorio, Ballads, &c. 
Address: 169, Chorlton Road, Manchester, S.W. 


CHANGE OF AD OF ADDRESS. 


MR. M TON BORWELL 


WINIFRED MARWOOD 


(Mrs. MontaGuE Borwe tt) (SOPRANO) 


“ BOARSLAND,” BRONDESBURY PARK, N.W. 


Telephone: 415 Willesden. Telegrams: ‘‘ Soloist, London.” 


MR. REGINALD HALE 


(BARITONE). 
77, Park Avenue South, Hornsey, N. 


Oratorios, Ballads, &c. 


MR. HERBERT PARKER 


(BARITONE) 
Leeds Musical Festival, and principal London and Provincial Concerts. 
Now BOOKING for Season 1910-11. 
Address, Rosslyn, Lichfield. 


(BASS-BARITONE) 

Oratorio, Ballads, &c. 
“TI recommend Mr. William Burt as a thoroughly competent and 
reliable vocalist and musician.”—ALLEN GILL. 
** Devonia,” St. Albans. Tel. : 141 St. Albans. 


MR. SIDNEY STODDARD 


(BASS-BARITONE). 
Of Royal Albert Hall, Llandudno Pier Pavilion, Blackpool Winter 
Gardens, and principal Concerts. 
For Oratorio, Opera, Chamber Concerts, &c. 
Terms and Press Notices, address : The C athedral, Birmingham. 
Telegrams: Katulle,” B'ham. 


MR. HERBERT TRACEY 
18, Mount | Streatham, S.W. 


Telephone: 865 Brixton. 
MRS. 


BISHOPE LUNN 
(Pupil of the late CHARLES LUNN) has resumed her LESSONS in 
SINGING at her Studio at Bechstein Hall, 38, Wigmore Street, W., 


and has a VACANCY for one PUPIL. 


Musica RevisER To Messrs. NoveLto For TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “‘ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., Sir Eowarp Excar, 
Sir Freperick Bripce, M.V.O., Dr. WaLForp Davies. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 

SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; also 

LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional 

or permanent engagements. Address, E. B. Golding, Secretary, 


6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
Telegrams: “ Musicomane, London.” 


Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 

at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham wo 
a9 ‘of F.L.C. M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and fifty. Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (PIANOFORTE).— 


Special Correspondence Lessons for the papers on “ Rudiments,” 
“Form and Teaching,” and ‘‘ Harmony,” set for the above Exams. 
Personal Lessons in Pianoforte and Singing given in — 
Mr. F. GURNEY BARNETT, L.R.A.M., A.R.C. 

“* Normanhurst,” Llanerch Road, Colwyn Baye N. Wales. 


L.R.A.M. (PIANOFORTE) 
R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus.B., L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in 
pre —— for the ‘‘ Form and Teaching” and ‘“ Rudiments” portions 
of this Examination. 
LATEST SUCCESSES :— 
L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION, 1909-10.—Seven Correspondence 
Pupils successful. 
Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. GEORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., Professor 
of Solo Singing, Battersea Polytechnic, pan a will visit 
MANCHESTER at the request of several Teachers of Singing, to 
give a COURSE OF LESSONS, beginning in October, to those 
interested in the traditional Old Italian School of SINGING as taught 
at Bologna and Milan by Signor CaTTaNneo to the eminent Singing 
Teacher and writer on Vocal Polemics, the late CHAS. LUNN, who 
wrote: “I take a special interest in Mr. George R. Ceiley owing to his 
clear perception, high musical knowledge, and the skill in which he 
applies what I have taught him.” For prospectus, address : 
Caythorpe, Fortis Green Road, London, N. 


R. CLIFTON COOKE (over 20 years’ experience 
Manvet Garcia method), will TRAIN a GOOD VOICE on 
exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of his pupils in the profession. Illus- 
trated reprint, ‘‘ Mr. Clifton Cooke and his Pupils,” post-free. 
Studio, 20, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. ap 
F.R.C.O., Author of ‘© Examination Questions and How to 
Work them” Wee Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 


Exams. SSES since 1900 in MUS. DOC., MUS. BAC., 
F.R.C.O., A. »R.A.M., &c. RECENT SUCCESSES 
“EXERCISE” —FOUR Mus. Bac. and ONE 


2S, 1909 
Mus. Doc., Durham ; DURH AM EXAMS., SEPT., 1909, THREE 
in FINAL Mus. Bac., and ONE in first Exam. Also Exercise and 
Final Exam. for Mus. Doc., Dublin. R.C.O. EXAMS., JULY, 1910, 
NINE in Paper Work and SEVEN in Organ. The “7, F. Sawyer” 
Prize has been awarded to a candidate coached by Dr. Harris. 
For prospectus apply— 
48, Braxted Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: 487 Streatham. 


N ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforet, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, “‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, . For terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.V 


HEO. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. —. F.R.C.O., 

an experienced and successful COACH to all Music Examina- 

tions, Oxford, Durham and Dublin Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., and A.R.C.O., 

with Precis and Hints on Essay, L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M., practical 

and paper work (Piano and Singing). Jan., 1908, Pupil won F.R.C.O, 
“Cart” Prize. Shepherd Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus.D. Oxon., 

13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 

CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 

any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon., 
R.C.O., &c., COACHES for all Examinations, Practical and 
Theoretical, personally or by correspondence. Special Playi ing Courses, 
A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. pieces and tests. Special ‘* Exercise” Courses. 
Dr. Hull's Doctorate ‘‘ Exercise” was ‘‘specially commended” by the 
Professor, Sir Hubert Parry. Special Course in Choir- -training. 
LAST FIVE YEARS'SUCCESSES: 5 MUS. DOC. ; 28 MUS. BAC. ; 
23 F.R.C.O. (Playing), 24, (Paper Work) ; 18 A.R.C.O. (Playing), or 
(Paper we om “CART” PRIZE, Jan., 1909; 3 L.T.C.L. ; 


4 
For Prospectus address, 48, New North Road, Huddersfield. 


R. ATHELSTAN G. IGGULDEN, Mus. Doc. 
Dunelm., F.R.C.O., COACHES for all Musical Exams., and 
gives Lessons in every Branch of the Theory of Music by 
Correspondence. Composition a_ speciality, Large number of 
RECENT SUCCESSES including MUS. DOC., FINAL MUS. 
BAC., ist MUS. BAC., F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. Also many 
JCCESSES in MUS. DOC. and MUS. BAC, 
* resulting from the special preparatory course in 
Composition. Wray Cottage, Reigate, Surrey. 
THE 
ECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
42, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed with 
every convenience and facility that science and money can suggest, 
—s a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, separate 
vatories for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, also comfortable 
Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, lighted 
by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in every Studio, &c., &c. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 

centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 

used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and Provincial 
Professors of Music. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 


the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges being 
very reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be addressed to :— 


THe MANAGER, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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MR. CUTHBERT ALLAN 


(BARITONE). 
For Oratorio, Ballads, &c. 
Address: 169, Chorlton Road, Manchester, S.W. 


CHANGE OF AD OF ADDRESS. 


MR. M TON BORWELL 


WINIFRED MARWOOD 


(Mrs. MontaGuE Borwe tt) (SOPRANO) 


“ BOARSLAND,” BRONDESBURY PARK, N.W. 


Telephone: 415 Willesden. Telegrams: ‘‘ Soloist, London.” 


MR. REGINALD HALE 


(BARITONE). 
77, Park Avenue South, Hornsey, N. 


Oratorios, Ballads, &c. 


MR. HERBERT PARKER 


(BARITONE) 
Leeds Musical Festival, and principal London and Provincial Concerts. 
Now BOOKING for Season 1910-11. 
Address, Rosslyn, Lichfield. 


(BASS-BARITONE) 

Oratorio, Ballads, &c. 
“TI recommend Mr. William Burt as a thoroughly competent and 
reliable vocalist and musician.”—ALLEN GILL. 
** Devonia,” St. Albans. Tel. : 141 St. Albans. 


MR. SIDNEY STODDARD 


(BASS-BARITONE). 
Of Royal Albert Hall, Llandudno Pier Pavilion, Blackpool Winter 
Gardens, and principal Concerts. 
For Oratorio, Opera, Chamber Concerts, &c. 
Terms and Press Notices, address : The C athedral, Birmingham. 
Telegrams: Katulle,” B'ham. 


MR. HERBERT TRACEY 
18, Mount | Streatham, S.W. 


Telephone: 865 Brixton. 
MRS. 


BISHOPE LUNN 
(Pupil of the late CHARLES LUNN) has resumed her LESSONS in 
SINGING at her Studio at Bechstein Hall, 38, Wigmore Street, W., 


and has a VACANCY for one PUPIL. 


Musica RevisER To Messrs. NoveLto For TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “‘ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., Sir Eowarp Excar, 
Sir Freperick Bripce, M.V.O., Dr. WaLForp Davies. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 

SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; also 

LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional 

or permanent engagements. Address, E. B. Golding, Secretary, 


6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
Telegrams: “ Musicomane, London.” 


Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 

at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham wo 
a9 ‘of F.L.C. M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and fifty. Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (PIANOFORTE).— 


Special Correspondence Lessons for the papers on “ Rudiments,” 
“Form and Teaching,” and ‘‘ Harmony,” set for the above Exams. 
Personal Lessons in Pianoforte and Singing given in — 
Mr. F. GURNEY BARNETT, L.R.A.M., A.R.C. 

“* Normanhurst,” Llanerch Road, Colwyn Baye N. Wales. 


L.R.A.M. (PIANOFORTE) 
R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus.B., L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in 
pre —— for the ‘‘ Form and Teaching” and ‘“ Rudiments” portions 
of this Examination. 
LATEST SUCCESSES :— 
L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION, 1909-10.—Seven Correspondence 
Pupils successful. 
Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


R. GEORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., Professor 
of Solo Singing, Battersea Polytechnic, pan a will visit 
MANCHESTER at the request of several Teachers of Singing, to 
give a COURSE OF LESSONS, beginning in October, to those 
interested in the traditional Old Italian School of SINGING as taught 
at Bologna and Milan by Signor CaTTaNneo to the eminent Singing 
Teacher and writer on Vocal Polemics, the late CHAS. LUNN, who 
wrote: “I take a special interest in Mr. George R. Ceiley owing to his 
clear perception, high musical knowledge, and the skill in which he 
applies what I have taught him.” For prospectus, address : 
Caythorpe, Fortis Green Road, London, N. 


R. CLIFTON COOKE (over 20 years’ experience 
Manvet Garcia method), will TRAIN a GOOD VOICE on 
exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of his pupils in the profession. Illus- 
trated reprint, ‘‘ Mr. Clifton Cooke and his Pupils,” post-free. 
Studio, 20, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. ap 
F.R.C.O., Author of ‘© Examination Questions and How to 
Work them” Wee Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 


Exams. SSES since 1900 in MUS. DOC., MUS. BAC., 
F.R.C.O., A. »R.A.M., &c. RECENT SUCCESSES 
“EXERCISE” —FOUR Mus. Bac. and ONE 


2S, 1909 
Mus. Doc., Durham ; DURH AM EXAMS., SEPT., 1909, THREE 
in FINAL Mus. Bac., and ONE in first Exam. Also Exercise and 
Final Exam. for Mus. Doc., Dublin. R.C.O. EXAMS., JULY, 1910, 
NINE in Paper Work and SEVEN in Organ. The “7, F. Sawyer” 
Prize has been awarded to a candidate coached by Dr. Harris. 
For prospectus apply— 
48, Braxted Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: 487 Streatham. 


N ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforet, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, “‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, . For terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.V 


HEO. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. —. F.R.C.O., 

an experienced and successful COACH to all Music Examina- 

tions, Oxford, Durham and Dublin Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., and A.R.C.O., 

with Precis and Hints on Essay, L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M., practical 

and paper work (Piano and Singing). Jan., 1908, Pupil won F.R.C.O, 
“Cart” Prize. Shepherd Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus.D. Oxon., 

13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 

CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 

any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon., 
R.C.O., &c., COACHES for all Examinations, Practical and 
Theoretical, personally or by correspondence. Special Playi ing Courses, 
A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. pieces and tests. Special ‘* Exercise” Courses. 
Dr. Hull's Doctorate ‘‘ Exercise” was ‘‘specially commended” by the 
Professor, Sir Hubert Parry. Special Course in Choir- -training. 
LAST FIVE YEARS'SUCCESSES: 5 MUS. DOC. ; 28 MUS. BAC. ; 
23 F.R.C.O. (Playing), 24, (Paper Work) ; 18 A.R.C.O. (Playing), or 
(Paper we om “CART” PRIZE, Jan., 1909; 3 L.T.C.L. ; 


4 
For Prospectus address, 48, New North Road, Huddersfield. 


R. ATHELSTAN G. IGGULDEN, Mus. Doc. 
Dunelm., F.R.C.O., COACHES for all Musical Exams., and 
gives Lessons in every Branch of the Theory of Music by 
Correspondence. Composition a_ speciality, Large number of 
RECENT SUCCESSES including MUS. DOC., FINAL MUS. 
BAC., ist MUS. BAC., F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. Also many 
JCCESSES in MUS. DOC. and MUS. BAC, 
* resulting from the special preparatory course in 
Composition. Wray Cottage, Reigate, Surrey. 
THE 
ECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
42, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed with 
every convenience and facility that science and money can suggest, 
—s a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, separate 
vatories for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, also comfortable 
Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, lighted 
by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in every Studio, &c., &c. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 

centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 

used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and Provincial 
Professors of Music. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 


the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges being 
very reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be addressed to :— 


THe MANAGER, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 

FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS. 
PaTRON—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. PrRIncipAL—DR. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantags, 


DikeECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS—G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, Esa. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 1910. 


The following is a List of SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
held in London and at the Provincial and Colonial Centres for the half-year to July, 1910 :— 


DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC. 


LICENTIATES (L.L.C.M.). 

Pranororte Piayinc.—May Armstrong, Evelyne M. Atkinson, Sarah F. M. Adams, Maggie Anderson, Edith Assender, Blanche Aylmer, 
Mina Anderson, Gertrude C, E. Bright, Sophie K. Bullick, Dermot Baillie, Dorothy Blick, Ethel I. Bisson, Lilian A. Bourne, Violet L. Boutcher, 
Aileen Britton, Elsie K. Carmichael, Doris B. Cole, Lilian Clarke, Ada M. Cooper, Babick F. Cohen, Walter W. Collins, Annie B. Caple, Olive 
Clement, Mary Davies, Mary De Tores, Elsie M. Deacon, Herbert Drake, Greta C. Dowd, Elizabeth M. Dalkin, Ernest H. England, Edith L, 
Fortescue, Eileen Guest, Annie Genge, John A. Harrison, Allan Hoskin, Frank Humphreys, Arthur J. Hulme, *Gladys M. Hall, Ethel Hall, 
Vera Harriott, Nellie Ilett, William T. Jones, Flora L. Jackson, Susanne Kaysing, Olive G. Knott, Irene E. Kermode, Gertrude Longley, 
Hannah S. Leech, Laura Dunn, Dulcie I. Lyons, Melle A. Lussier, Noeline J. Lincoln, Clara Lazarus, Gladys M. Lomas, Emily A. Mason, 
Ethelrheda Munns, Charles H. Mason, Horace J. Marsden, Dorothy Miller, Lilian Mintorn, May Melton, Olive Naylor, Edith M. Parkins, 
Minnie Penberthy, Jane E. Parkinson, Irene E. Raynold, Thomas Richards, Dorothy Redwood, Myrtle Rankin, Theresa Reidy, Minnie L, 
Smith, Ruth M. Skelton, Grace Smith, Artemis Suzmeyan, Granville Smethurst, Albert Stott, Elizabeth L. Smith, Rose Smith, May Smith, 
Emma Sowter, Katie M. Thomas, Maggie M. Thomas, Arthur W, Thomas, Maggie Thomas, Pearl Williams, Josiah J. Williams, Hilda A, M. 
Wallace, Nora K. Witheridge, Gladys W. Weekes, Richard C, Williatas, 


OrGAN PLayinc.—Percy Entwistle, tArthur J. Wakefield. 
Viouin PLavinc.—Hilda M., Gill, Louise Harben, James Smith, Violet M. Thorpe. 


ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.). 

Pianororte PLayinc.—Sarah M,. Alfin, Winifred Ash, Martha A. L. Ashcroft, Annie Adamson, Amy Aldred, Florence E. Adams, 
Kathleen Adams, Madge Artup, Ivy C. L. Bruton, Indira B. Bose, William C. N. Bosworth, Howard Broadhead, Nellie G. Barbour, Gladys 
Bastable, Ethel A. Brown, Edith Brickell, William W. M. Baugh, Edith E. Bishop, Sarah Baskerville, Mabel H. Bailey, Evangeline L. Brind, 
Sarah E. Bottomley, Annie Bates, Doris M. Bingley, Elsie Brown, Edith Burrows, Evelyne A. Blackman, Laura N. Batchelor, Beatrice Brink- 
hurst, Ida B. Bennett, May E. Baker, Horace Beaumont, Albert Beresford, Lena C. Barnes, Annie E. Baxter, Sarah Bedard, Agnes Beecroft, 
(Queenie E, Bradbery, Rita Butler, Gladys Bourke, Hannah M. Bates, Freda Besley, Pansy M. Breen, Ena Brady, Lottie Bennett, Daisy Barnes, 
Ivy Barnes, Elsie L. Billett, Gladys E. Bartley, Edith M. Cornish, Kathleen F, Clements, Janie Coates, Helena Curtin, Gertrude Clarke, Maida 
Carroll, Beatrice M. Collins, Kathleen Carlisle, Eva Cantwell, Beatrice M. Crocker, Adeline H. Curtis, Florence E. Clark, Edyth Cooper, Ena 
M. Croager, John R. Clarke, John Chaters, Daisy Crookes, Hilda M. Clarke, Elsie M. Crowe, Dorothy E. Cox, Clarissa Carmichael, Ruby Crump, 
Elsie Cribbes, Viola C. Cruickshank, Iris E. Connolly, Margaret Cullen, Annie Cronin, Bride Casey, Alice Casey, Leslie Croucher, 
Clarice Curnow, Gertrude M. Curtis, Mabel A. Campbell, Bertie Davies, Janet T. Davidson, Florence Doey, Lillian M. Doo, Annie Dainty, Una 
Dicken, Richard T. Davies, Mary Davies, Reginald E. Dodsley, Laura Dale, Frances L. Dean, Margery Duckworth, Alicia Dobbin, 
Annie R. Daniel, Katie W. Drage, Dorothy Dennis, Ethel M. Dixon, Arthur Davies, Edith M. Davies, Winifred M. Dutton, Hilda M. Durrant, 
Lily W. Dransfield, Dorothy Dempsey, Catherine Dorney, Clarice V. Daunt, Stella Dyer, Rita E. Drayton, Esther Davis, Emilie E. 
Dind, Janet Doig, Beatrice Evans, Florence Eaton, Annie C. M. B, Esson, Edith Edwards, Marian Evans, Mary Edwards, Ella G. Fishwick, 
Laura Flambert, Elsie Fearnsides, Ethel Farrar, Mabel Fawson, James E. Ford, Kathleen Foster, Laurie A. Fisher, Norah Frost, Lily M. Flegg, 
Teresa V. Flanagan, Agnes Gartz, Jennie Gray, Richard Guy, Kathleen G, Gamble, Katharine H. Gane, Daisy Gates, Gaetano Greco, Arnold K. 
Gornall, Ethel Gatchell, Mary Grady, Lizzie Gorst, Gwladys M. Gwynne, Irene Griffiths, Marion A. Gregory, May Goodall, Minnie B. Granger, 
Arthur W. Gibson, Helen Gwynne, Sigrid H. M. Green, Marion Griffiths, Dora J. Gardiner, Doris C. Geer, Doris Gunn, Gladys Graham, Edward 
J. Hughes, Gertrude Harper, Dorothy Hockey, Janet Hadfield, Mildred A. Harrison, Eugenie G. Harrison, Mary B. Heacock, Edith Hopkins, 
Mildred Hurdidge, Annie Hembrow, Herbert Haigh, Olga H. L. Haley, Ethel M. Harkness, Florence Humphreys, Nellie A. Hack, Ellen Hopper, 
Annie S. Hammond, James H. Hindle, Muriel I. R. Hilditch, Ethel Horsfield, Hettie Halliday, George Hutchins, Phyllis M. Hancock, Marie 
F. Holliday, John V. Hayes, May Harrison, Patrick J. Hanley, Nellie M. Hoar, — Hosking, Laura K. Hoare, a Humphrey, Gladys 
Holden, Lilia E. Hall, Beatrice G. Hiles, Catherine E. T. Irwin, Clarence Ingham, Nettie Jacobson, Mary G., Jolly, Doris W. A. Jubb, Edith M. 
— Emily Jones, Winifred G. Jones, William H. John, Mary F. Jones, Rachel A. James, Florence M. Jones, Daisy James, Mary E. Jennings, 

orothy E. Johnston, Edith Kitchen, Isabella Kirk, Jeannie A. Kirkwood, Susanne@Kaysing, Lucy M. C. Kelly, Maud V. King, Dorothy Knight, 
Emma Kerr, Vera G. Kaye, lvy F. Lugg, Morfydd D. Lloyd, Queenie Lovell, Florence N. Litchfield, Louisa Laing, Edith Lindsay, Irene V. 
Lucas, John Lowe, Edith Loveridge, Ethel Lawson, Phyllis M. Leak, Dorothy C. Love, Dora Lancaster, Jesse H. F. Linscott, Esther Lawson, 
Aldea Lussier, Aimé M. Loiselle, Vida A. Lugg, Dorothy Lober, Natalie E. H. Lloyd, Lillian Lock, Nellie M. Lucock, Ivy Longford, Elsie Morris, 
Katie Michael, Helena M. M. Miller, Bertha Midwood, Elizabeth K. McDonald, Isabella J. T. Marks, Marion G. Mackenzie, Maria J. McKillop, 
Eileen Meharey, Annie McClean, Gertrude McNally, Emily S. Mason, Cissie Mason, Mary W. Maddock, William H. Meakin, Katherine Moore, 
Elsie J. Maughan, Gertrude S. Murray, Mary A. Mulcahy, Bessie Metcalf, Agnes Mclldowie, Nellie McCabe, -Verlie I. Magee, Frances 
McDougall, Florence M. Mudge, Winifred Meredith, Heather McLeod, Elsie I. McLeod, May Nolan, Ethel I. Neal, Edith A. Nelson, Doris 
Newman, Alice E. Overall, Mabel Oxley, Nellie O’Brien, Miranda E. Palmer, Muriel E. Pile, Kathleen Perkins, Ruby Palmer, Leonora Philips, 
Wilfrid Pelletier, Ethel M. Preece, Ivy Provo, Lily M. Parry, Maud L. Parr, Albert Payne, Alice Porter, Ivy A. Pearce, Olive R. Phillips, 
Marjorie B. Peters, {Gertrude Phillips, Frederick H. Pullin, Elsie Parkinson, Gertrude Phythian, Gertrude M. Penny, Phyllis M. Penny, Gladys 
A. Paton, Florence L. Pierse, Ruby Page, Eleanor Pomfret, John Pickles, Blanche E. Peter, Minnie E. Rodger, Alice M. Raymond, 
Florence L. Rolfe, Gladys P. A. Russell, Esther Roosevitch, Mary E. Royce, Dora E. Ruck, Phyllis M. Richards, Bessie Roberts, Hannah F. 
Reynhart, Nellie Robinson, Gertrude H. Roberts, Ethel M. Retzbach, Gertrude Reekes, Gladys B. Rédish, Louisa C. J. Roberts, Alice 
Reynolds, Gertrude Rowe, Edith J. Rich, Lola Rennison, Jessie A. Russell, Lillie M. Revill, Florrie Ritchie, Cecilia C. Russell, Jack Roe, Fanny 
M. Sanders, Bessie V. Small, Joanna R. Shane, Emily H. Scott, Charles Sparkes, Alfred H. Summers, Ernest W. Smith, Marguerita E. Sharp, 
Elisabeth R. L. Scheerer, Ciara Sharpen, Amy Southam, Edith Stubbs, Emma Sumner, Florence E, Saunders, Edith M. Shaw, Gertrude M. Smith, 
Emma Shelton, Harriet Shardlow, Edith Serjeant, Winifred T. Simon, Mary Sharp, Eileen Sullivan, Eileen Saunders, Mabel Tring, John 
Torkington, Florence M. Taylor, Edith M. 7 horp, Ethel A. Tucker, Ada M. Trees, Olive Taylor, Ada E. Thomas, Annie Williams, John T. 
Williams, Mabel Wilkins, Annie Wiener, Nettie Wolfsbergen, Charles Warren, James D. Wills, Evis Whitlock, Dorothy Weare, Becky Williams, 
Katie Williams, Edith Wooliscroft, George Williams, Emily White, Ada Wimpenny, Eveline Wood, Ruth A. Winder, John G. Wadsworth, Ethel 
i; Webb, John H. Wightmore, Lena M. Wade, Percival Webb, Jane Whitehead, Minnie West, Minnie Wolford, Gladys Waldron, Katie Webb, 
Madeline W. White, Gladys I. White, Dorothy H. Walker, Edith V. Willcock, Hesse E. Wolfe, Ethel Young, Annie Young. 

Viotin PLayvinc.—Amy Aldred, Herbert W. Biggs, Vera H. I. Clarke, Vera T. Collis, Wesley Dobinson, Julia J. Gray, Freda Green, 
Christian A, Hamilton, Ethel Hicks, Elizabeth A. Hogarth, Marie Ingram, Lizzie Jenkinson, Florence Littlewood, Thomas O. Loomes, Millie 
McCabe, John A. Nairn, George B. Parkin, Cyril Raymond, Florence Sprott, Daisy M. Stow, Jeanie F. M. Stretch, Walter H. Taylor, Percy 
Williams, Margaret White, William Wilkinson, Alice O. Wiltshire. 

SincinG.—Chrissie Barker, Tamar E. Barker, Elizabeth S. Drummond, May Fairhurst, Fanny C. Gogan, Elsie P. Jones, Frances E. 
Keeling, Christine E. M. Mansfield, Alexander W. Main, David P. Norton, Margaret Parker, Florence M. Robinson, Edith Smith, E. L. Stagg; 
Hannah J. Shannon, Gertrude Stone, Elsie Stephenson, Emily M. Snow, Catherine I. X. Troddyn, Winifred L. Worthington, Mabel Walker. 

. oa PLavinc.—David C. Buchanan, Robert Blades, Mary G. Cookson, William C. Farthing, Samuel M. Popplestone, Walter Ripley; 
wrnest S. lreasure, 

Adeli ~~ rion.—Olive M, Allen, Violet E. Barnett, Ernest H. Clarke, *Harry P. Greener, Elaine E, M. Nicholson, Ursula Scanlon, 
Adeline Thorp, 


* Gold Medallist. t Silver Medallist. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 

FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS. 
PaTRON—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. PrRIncipAL—DR. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantags, 


DikeECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS—G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, Esa. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 1910. 


The following is a List of SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
held in London and at the Provincial and Colonial Centres for the half-year to July, 1910 :— 


DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC. 


LICENTIATES (L.L.C.M.). 

Pranororte Piayinc.—May Armstrong, Evelyne M. Atkinson, Sarah F. M. Adams, Maggie Anderson, Edith Assender, Blanche Aylmer, 
Mina Anderson, Gertrude C, E. Bright, Sophie K. Bullick, Dermot Baillie, Dorothy Blick, Ethel I. Bisson, Lilian A. Bourne, Violet L. Boutcher, 
Aileen Britton, Elsie K. Carmichael, Doris B. Cole, Lilian Clarke, Ada M. Cooper, Babick F. Cohen, Walter W. Collins, Annie B. Caple, Olive 
Clement, Mary Davies, Mary De Tores, Elsie M. Deacon, Herbert Drake, Greta C. Dowd, Elizabeth M. Dalkin, Ernest H. England, Edith L, 
Fortescue, Eileen Guest, Annie Genge, John A. Harrison, Allan Hoskin, Frank Humphreys, Arthur J. Hulme, *Gladys M. Hall, Ethel Hall, 
Vera Harriott, Nellie Ilett, William T. Jones, Flora L. Jackson, Susanne Kaysing, Olive G. Knott, Irene E. Kermode, Gertrude Longley, 
Hannah S. Leech, Laura Dunn, Dulcie I. Lyons, Melle A. Lussier, Noeline J. Lincoln, Clara Lazarus, Gladys M. Lomas, Emily A. Mason, 
Ethelrheda Munns, Charles H. Mason, Horace J. Marsden, Dorothy Miller, Lilian Mintorn, May Melton, Olive Naylor, Edith M. Parkins, 
Minnie Penberthy, Jane E. Parkinson, Irene E. Raynold, Thomas Richards, Dorothy Redwood, Myrtle Rankin, Theresa Reidy, Minnie L, 
Smith, Ruth M. Skelton, Grace Smith, Artemis Suzmeyan, Granville Smethurst, Albert Stott, Elizabeth L. Smith, Rose Smith, May Smith, 
Emma Sowter, Katie M. Thomas, Maggie M. Thomas, Arthur W, Thomas, Maggie Thomas, Pearl Williams, Josiah J. Williams, Hilda A, M. 
Wallace, Nora K. Witheridge, Gladys W. Weekes, Richard C, Williatas, 


OrGAN PLayinc.—Percy Entwistle, tArthur J. Wakefield. 
Viouin PLavinc.—Hilda M., Gill, Louise Harben, James Smith, Violet M. Thorpe. 


ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.). 

Pianororte PLayinc.—Sarah M,. Alfin, Winifred Ash, Martha A. L. Ashcroft, Annie Adamson, Amy Aldred, Florence E. Adams, 
Kathleen Adams, Madge Artup, Ivy C. L. Bruton, Indira B. Bose, William C. N. Bosworth, Howard Broadhead, Nellie G. Barbour, Gladys 
Bastable, Ethel A. Brown, Edith Brickell, William W. M. Baugh, Edith E. Bishop, Sarah Baskerville, Mabel H. Bailey, Evangeline L. Brind, 
Sarah E. Bottomley, Annie Bates, Doris M. Bingley, Elsie Brown, Edith Burrows, Evelyne A. Blackman, Laura N. Batchelor, Beatrice Brink- 
hurst, Ida B. Bennett, May E. Baker, Horace Beaumont, Albert Beresford, Lena C. Barnes, Annie E. Baxter, Sarah Bedard, Agnes Beecroft, 
(Queenie E, Bradbery, Rita Butler, Gladys Bourke, Hannah M. Bates, Freda Besley, Pansy M. Breen, Ena Brady, Lottie Bennett, Daisy Barnes, 
Ivy Barnes, Elsie L. Billett, Gladys E. Bartley, Edith M. Cornish, Kathleen F, Clements, Janie Coates, Helena Curtin, Gertrude Clarke, Maida 
Carroll, Beatrice M. Collins, Kathleen Carlisle, Eva Cantwell, Beatrice M. Crocker, Adeline H. Curtis, Florence E. Clark, Edyth Cooper, Ena 
M. Croager, John R. Clarke, John Chaters, Daisy Crookes, Hilda M. Clarke, Elsie M. Crowe, Dorothy E. Cox, Clarissa Carmichael, Ruby Crump, 
Elsie Cribbes, Viola C. Cruickshank, Iris E. Connolly, Margaret Cullen, Annie Cronin, Bride Casey, Alice Casey, Leslie Croucher, 
Clarice Curnow, Gertrude M. Curtis, Mabel A. Campbell, Bertie Davies, Janet T. Davidson, Florence Doey, Lillian M. Doo, Annie Dainty, Una 
Dicken, Richard T. Davies, Mary Davies, Reginald E. Dodsley, Laura Dale, Frances L. Dean, Margery Duckworth, Alicia Dobbin, 
Annie R. Daniel, Katie W. Drage, Dorothy Dennis, Ethel M. Dixon, Arthur Davies, Edith M. Davies, Winifred M. Dutton, Hilda M. Durrant, 
Lily W. Dransfield, Dorothy Dempsey, Catherine Dorney, Clarice V. Daunt, Stella Dyer, Rita E. Drayton, Esther Davis, Emilie E. 
Dind, Janet Doig, Beatrice Evans, Florence Eaton, Annie C. M. B, Esson, Edith Edwards, Marian Evans, Mary Edwards, Ella G. Fishwick, 
Laura Flambert, Elsie Fearnsides, Ethel Farrar, Mabel Fawson, James E. Ford, Kathleen Foster, Laurie A. Fisher, Norah Frost, Lily M. Flegg, 
Teresa V. Flanagan, Agnes Gartz, Jennie Gray, Richard Guy, Kathleen G, Gamble, Katharine H. Gane, Daisy Gates, Gaetano Greco, Arnold K. 
Gornall, Ethel Gatchell, Mary Grady, Lizzie Gorst, Gwladys M. Gwynne, Irene Griffiths, Marion A. Gregory, May Goodall, Minnie B. Granger, 
Arthur W. Gibson, Helen Gwynne, Sigrid H. M. Green, Marion Griffiths, Dora J. Gardiner, Doris C. Geer, Doris Gunn, Gladys Graham, Edward 
J. Hughes, Gertrude Harper, Dorothy Hockey, Janet Hadfield, Mildred A. Harrison, Eugenie G. Harrison, Mary B. Heacock, Edith Hopkins, 
Mildred Hurdidge, Annie Hembrow, Herbert Haigh, Olga H. L. Haley, Ethel M. Harkness, Florence Humphreys, Nellie A. Hack, Ellen Hopper, 
Annie S. Hammond, James H. Hindle, Muriel I. R. Hilditch, Ethel Horsfield, Hettie Halliday, George Hutchins, Phyllis M. Hancock, Marie 
F. Holliday, John V. Hayes, May Harrison, Patrick J. Hanley, Nellie M. Hoar, — Hosking, Laura K. Hoare, a Humphrey, Gladys 
Holden, Lilia E. Hall, Beatrice G. Hiles, Catherine E. T. Irwin, Clarence Ingham, Nettie Jacobson, Mary G., Jolly, Doris W. A. Jubb, Edith M. 
— Emily Jones, Winifred G. Jones, William H. John, Mary F. Jones, Rachel A. James, Florence M. Jones, Daisy James, Mary E. Jennings, 

orothy E. Johnston, Edith Kitchen, Isabella Kirk, Jeannie A. Kirkwood, Susanne@Kaysing, Lucy M. C. Kelly, Maud V. King, Dorothy Knight, 
Emma Kerr, Vera G. Kaye, lvy F. Lugg, Morfydd D. Lloyd, Queenie Lovell, Florence N. Litchfield, Louisa Laing, Edith Lindsay, Irene V. 
Lucas, John Lowe, Edith Loveridge, Ethel Lawson, Phyllis M. Leak, Dorothy C. Love, Dora Lancaster, Jesse H. F. Linscott, Esther Lawson, 
Aldea Lussier, Aimé M. Loiselle, Vida A. Lugg, Dorothy Lober, Natalie E. H. Lloyd, Lillian Lock, Nellie M. Lucock, Ivy Longford, Elsie Morris, 
Katie Michael, Helena M. M. Miller, Bertha Midwood, Elizabeth K. McDonald, Isabella J. T. Marks, Marion G. Mackenzie, Maria J. McKillop, 
Eileen Meharey, Annie McClean, Gertrude McNally, Emily S. Mason, Cissie Mason, Mary W. Maddock, William H. Meakin, Katherine Moore, 
Elsie J. Maughan, Gertrude S. Murray, Mary A. Mulcahy, Bessie Metcalf, Agnes Mclldowie, Nellie McCabe, -Verlie I. Magee, Frances 
McDougall, Florence M. Mudge, Winifred Meredith, Heather McLeod, Elsie I. McLeod, May Nolan, Ethel I. Neal, Edith A. Nelson, Doris 
Newman, Alice E. Overall, Mabel Oxley, Nellie O’Brien, Miranda E. Palmer, Muriel E. Pile, Kathleen Perkins, Ruby Palmer, Leonora Philips, 
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A. Paton, Florence L. Pierse, Ruby Page, Eleanor Pomfret, John Pickles, Blanche E. Peter, Minnie E. Rodger, Alice M. Raymond, 
Florence L. Rolfe, Gladys P. A. Russell, Esther Roosevitch, Mary E. Royce, Dora E. Ruck, Phyllis M. Richards, Bessie Roberts, Hannah F. 
Reynhart, Nellie Robinson, Gertrude H. Roberts, Ethel M. Retzbach, Gertrude Reekes, Gladys B. Rédish, Louisa C. J. Roberts, Alice 
Reynolds, Gertrude Rowe, Edith J. Rich, Lola Rennison, Jessie A. Russell, Lillie M. Revill, Florrie Ritchie, Cecilia C. Russell, Jack Roe, Fanny 
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Williams, Mabel Wilkins, Annie Wiener, Nettie Wolfsbergen, Charles Warren, James D. Wills, Evis Whitlock, Dorothy Weare, Becky Williams, 
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i; Webb, John H. Wightmore, Lena M. Wade, Percival Webb, Jane Whitehead, Minnie West, Minnie Wolford, Gladys Waldron, Katie Webb, 
Madeline W. White, Gladys I. White, Dorothy H. Walker, Edith V. Willcock, Hesse E. Wolfe, Ethel Young, Annie Young. 
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McCabe, John A. Nairn, George B. Parkin, Cyril Raymond, Florence Sprott, Daisy M. Stow, Jeanie F. M. Stretch, Walter H. Taylor, Percy 
Williams, Margaret White, William Wilkinson, Alice O. Wiltshire. 

SincinG.—Chrissie Barker, Tamar E. Barker, Elizabeth S. Drummond, May Fairhurst, Fanny C. Gogan, Elsie P. Jones, Frances E. 
Keeling, Christine E. M. Mansfield, Alexander W. Main, David P. Norton, Margaret Parker, Florence M. Robinson, Edith Smith, E. L. Stagg; 
Hannah J. Shannon, Gertrude Stone, Elsie Stephenson, Emily M. Snow, Catherine I. X. Troddyn, Winifred L. Worthington, Mabel Walker. 

. oa PLavinc.—David C. Buchanan, Robert Blades, Mary G. Cookson, William C. Farthing, Samuel M. Popplestone, Walter Ripley; 
wrnest S. lreasure, 

Adeli ~~ rion.—Olive M, Allen, Violet E. Barnett, Ernest H. Clarke, *Harry P. Greener, Elaine E, M. Nicholson, Ursula Scanlon, 
Adeline Thorp, 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Ocroser 1, 1910. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


TEACHER’S 


DIPLOMA. 


PiaANororTE PLayinc.—Arthur S, Christie, Bessie M. Lumb, Irene Mellowes, Elsie A. Reed, Mary Virgona. 


Sincinc.—Judith Watts. 


DIPLOMAS IN THEORETICAL MUSIC. 


ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.) 
Violet A. Blair, Hubert A. M. Bramall, Janet J. Y. Finlayson, Albert J. Graver, Ada Hill, Nina M. Lane, Edward Lovell, Joseph Muir, 


Hugh E. J. T. Paterson, Sidney A. Pearman, Arthur D, Shakespeare. 


Tue EXAMINERS et Horton Allison, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Cantab., F.R.A.M. 
; J. Maude Crament, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon.; Frederick Cambridge, Esq., Mus’ Bac. Dunelm.; Chas. T. Corke, 
Withers Carter, Esq., F.R.C.O. ; 
Esq. ; Arthur H. Howell, 
Arthur S. Holloway, Esq., Mus. 
Peter C. Kennedy, Esq.; D. J. Jennings, Esq., Mus. Doc. T.U.T. 
M. Kingston, Esq., Mus. 
;_W. R. J. McLean, Esq., Mus. Bac. Dunelm., L.Mus.L.C.M. ; 
Rawle, Esq., Mus. 


Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C 
Esq., Mus. Bac. c antab., 5. 
Mus. Doc. Cantab.; A. Bertram Flohm, Esq.; H. Fisher, 
H. F. Henniker, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., A.R.A.M. ; 
Director of Roemgeemere 3 Aug. W. Juncker, Esq. ; 
Mus. Doc. T.U.T., Mus. Bac. Cantab.; George F. 
Mus. Doc. T.U.T., L. Mus.L 
Cantab., F.R.C.O. ; F. W. Pacey, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon. ; G. D. 


King, Esq. ; 
F.R.C.O 


. Bath, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, 


Leonard N. Fowles, Esq. , Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Henry Fisher, Esq., ™ 
Esq.; G. A. Higgs, Esq., Mus. Bac. T.U.T. 

Doc. Oxon. ; G. Augustus Holmes, 
Karn, Esq., 
Bac. Cantab. ; Orlando rs Mansfield, Esq., 
Henry Newboult, Esq., Mus. Bac. 


Bac. Lond. ; Roland Rogers, Esq., Mus. Doe. Oxon. ; 


C. Reginald Toms, Esq. ; John Thornton, Esq. ; Jesse Timson, Esq. ; Ernest Wood, Esq. ; H. W. Weston, Esq., Mus. Bac. Dunelm., A.R.C.M., 


F.R.C.O. 


There were 906 Candidates for Diplomas, of which number 560 passed, 335 failed, and 11 were absent. 


The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE (A.L.C.M.), 
MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.), LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.), 
.C.M.), and FELLOWSHIP (F.L.C.M.) are held in London and at certain 


(L.L.C.M.), ASSOCIATE IN 


TEACHER’S DIPLOMA (L 


LICENTIATE 


Provincial, Foreign, and Colonial centres in June, July and December. 


The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in all branches of practical and theoretical music will be held in 
London and at over 400 Local centres in DECEMBER. The last day of entry is November 15. 


In the TEACHING DEPARTMENT of the College PRIVATE LESSONS 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Musical Composition (including Fugue, 


Singing, Violin, Harp, Organ, 


are given in Pianoforte, 


Orchestration, and Musical History), Mandoline, Guitar, and Elocution ; also in Violoncello, Flute, Clarinet 


and all other orchestral instruments. 

There are CLASSES in Pianoforte, 
Singing, &c. : 
COURSE for Pianists, Violinists, and Vocalists. 


Pupils may commence from any date. 
Singing, 
also SPECIAL COURSE of TRAINING for Teachers of Music, and PROFESSIONAL 
Fine THREE-MANUAL ORGAN (38 stops) in the 


Violin, Elocution, Harmony, Ear Training, Sight 


College Concert Hall, available for lessons and practice. 
The College is open from 9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. The staff consists of over 90 professors. 


Copy of the “ College Chronicle ” 


will be forwarded to any applicant. 


There is a FULL CHOIR, LADIES’ CHOIR, FULL ORCHESTRA, OPERA CLASS, STRING 


QUARTET CLASSES, and DRAMATIC CLASS. 
NINE OPEN 
Oxon. ; 


Mr. Sterling Mackinlay, M.A. Oxon. ; 
F.R.C.O. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, each entitling to two years’ 
competed for on September 14, the Examiners being Mr. Ernest Austin ; 
Mr. G. Augustus Holmes; Dr. Frederick J. Karn; Mr. Matthew Kingston, Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; 
Mr. Hutchins Lewis; and Mr. Henry W. Weston, Mus. Bac. Dunelm., 
The results have appeared in the daily and other papers. 


free tuition at the College, were 
Dr. Leonard Fowles, Mus. Doc. 


Full particulars of both Education and Examination Departments of the College, together with Syllabus 


and Forms of Entry, can be obtained on application to 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto; gives LE SSONS by post, in HARMONY, COUNTER- 
POINT, FUGUE, FORM, ACOUSTICS, ORCHESTRATION, &e. 
Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees of 
MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC. at DURHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, 
CAMBRIDGE, and LONDON Universities ; also F.R.C. O., A.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M. Soar Pianoforte, Organ, Bandmastership and Con- 
ducting), M. (Theory of Music, and Pianoforte Teaching), 
L. Mus. Mus., L.C.M., ASSOCIATED BOARD, &c. 
Dr. Karn continues to ‘Coach for aii Musical Examinations. Special 
~ aration in Rudiments, Form, and Teaching for L.R.A.M 
Also PERSONAL Lessons: MSS. revised for publication. Classical 
Works analysed for Examinations. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O., Hampstead. 


R. MARCHANT, Mus. D. Oxon., F. R.C.O. 

(Author of “500 Fugue Subjects and Answers,” Novello’s 

Primers, No. 35), &c., PREPARES CANDIDATES for all Musical 
Examinations by Post. 10, Glebe Crescent, Stirling, N.B. 


\ ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
A L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (Dubl.), 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY of 
COACHING FOR DEG REES. L.R. ‘A. M., 160 NINETY- 
EIGHT SUCCESSES; A.R.C.M., 1897-1910, Wo HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY-SEVEN SUCCESSES. Equally good results in R.C.O. 


and other Examinations. 


Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 


\ NOTE TO PIANO STUDENTS 

AN ANO STUD 
Remember that a Correspondence Course of THE EHREMAYER 
SYSTEM OF PIANOFORTE SIGHT-PLAYING will con- 
siderably augment your usual studies. The Course enables the 
pianist to play at first sight any piece which he is technically able 
to master. The practice involved takes about Fifteen Minutes 
daily, and in three months a proficiency can be attained which could 
not otherwise be attained without years of practising for many hours 
daily. Send for Booklet, Mr. L. M. HREM AYER, 27, Chancery 


Lane, W 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berners St, 


Oxford St., W. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 

“Harmony.” (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
““COUNTERPOINT.” 55. net. 
Dous_e CouNTERPOINT AND CANON.” 
“FuGue.” 1s. 6d. net. 
“ELEMENTS OF Music.” 2s. 6d. net. 
“DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuHuRCH Music.” 
**PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MusicaL TERMS.” 
“ DICTIONARY OF Musica — " 6d. net. 
“ MATERIAL OF MELopy.” 3d. ni 

The above, complete, will be Renae (carriage paid) for 15s. 


N R. ALFRED W. TOMLYN, Mus. Bac., L. Mus. 

T.C.L., COACHES for all Examinations by Correspondence. 
SPECIAL COURSES in HARMONIZATION OF MELODIES 
and in KEYBOARD TECHNIQUE for R.C.O, Exams. 57, Falcon 
Avenue, Edinburgh. 


5s. net. 


2s. net. 
6d. net. 
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TEACHER’S 


DIPLOMA. 


PiaANororTE PLayinc.—Arthur S, Christie, Bessie M. Lumb, Irene Mellowes, Elsie A. Reed, Mary Virgona. 


Sincinc.—Judith Watts. 


DIPLOMAS IN THEORETICAL MUSIC. 


ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.) 
Violet A. Blair, Hubert A. M. Bramall, Janet J. Y. Finlayson, Albert J. Graver, Ada Hill, Nina M. Lane, Edward Lovell, Joseph Muir, 


Hugh E. J. T. Paterson, Sidney A. Pearman, Arthur D, Shakespeare. 
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Esq., Mus. Bac. c antab., 5. 
Mus. Doc. Cantab.; A. Bertram Flohm, Esq.; H. Fisher, 
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King, Esq. ; 
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. Bath, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, 


Leonard N. Fowles, Esq. , Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Henry Fisher, Esq., ™ 
Esq.; G. A. Higgs, Esq., Mus. Bac. T.U.T. 
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Karn, Esq., 
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Provincial, Foreign, and Colonial centres in June, July and December. 


The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in all branches of practical and theoretical music will be held in 
London and at over 400 Local centres in DECEMBER. The last day of entry is November 15. 


In the TEACHING DEPARTMENT of the College PRIVATE LESSONS 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Musical Composition (including Fugue, 


Singing, Violin, Harp, Organ, 


are given in Pianoforte, 


Orchestration, and Musical History), Mandoline, Guitar, and Elocution ; also in Violoncello, Flute, Clarinet 


and all other orchestral instruments. 

There are CLASSES in Pianoforte, 
Singing, &c. : 
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TRINITY COLLEGE oF MUSIC. 


(InstiTUTED 1872.) 


Chairman of Board: 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 
Director ot Studies: G. Z. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. 
Director of Examinations: C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 


Students may enter at any time. 


The College provides Instruction and Training in all 
Musical Subjects. 


Both Amateur and Professional Students are received for 
the Course or for Single Subjects. The lessons can be 
arranged for day or evening times. 


Approved Complete Courses for the University of London 
Degrees in Music under recognised Teachers of the University. 
Also preparation for the degrees of other Universities, the 
Royal College of Organists’ examinations, &c. 


Students of the College are entitled to attend the Orchestral, 
Choral, and Chamber Music Classes without additional fee. 


Pianoforte Technique, Elocution, and 


Special Subjects : 
also Lectures on Musical 


the Art of Teaching Music ; 
History, &c. 
Dec. 1.—Last day for receiving Manuscripts for the 
BONAVIA HUNT PRIZE for MUSICAL HISTORY. 
Full particulars on application. 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
TENTERDEN STREET, W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 

President: H.R.H. Tue Duxe or Connavuent, K.G, 

Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


Instituted 1822. 


Principal : 


MICHAELMAS TERM began Monday, September 26. 

LECTURES on “ The Principles of Interpretation ” will be given by 
Mr. Tontas Marruay, F.R.A.M., on Wednesdays, October 12 and 19, 
at 3.15. 

FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, October 15 and 29, at 8. 

Next Examination for LICENTIATESHIP (L.R.A.M.) will com- 
mence about December 19. Last day for entry, October 31. 

An Examination of persons engaged in the TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN'S VOICES is held annually in September and during 
the Christmas vacation, and a Certificate is granted to successful 

candidates. A Course of Lecture-Lessons in preparation for the 
Christmas Examination begin October 1, at 9.30. 
Prospectus, Entrance Forms, and all further information of— 


F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
Telegrams—“‘ Initiative, London.” Telephone—“ 1160, Western. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, 


Director : 
Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., 


Hon. Sec.: Cartes Morey, Esq. 


K.G. 


President : 


Mus. Doc. 


The HALF-TERM will commence on Monday, November 7. 
The Next Examination for ASSOCIATESHIP (A.R.C.M.) will take 
place in April, rg1t. 
Syllabus and official Entry Form may be obtained from 
FRANK POWNALL, Registrar. 


BROADWOOD 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 
THE MOST SENSITIVE PLAYERS on THE MARKET, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Lrp., 
CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, w. 


BOSWORTH EDITION. 
INDISPENSABLE WORKS for TEACHERS! 
BERINGER’S 
PIANOFORTE TUTOR 


English Edition, Two Shilling zs and Sixpence net. 
Continental Edition, 3s. net. complete ; or in Two Vols., rs. gd. each, 


MALCOLM LAWSON says: as it is 
lucid and masterly in detail and development. 


strength to strength.” 


“It is as original in scheme 
The learner is led from 


BERINGER’S 
DAILY TECHNICAL STUDIE 
Reduced Price - - - 3s. 6d. 


RELAXATION STUDIES 


in the MUSCULAR DISCRIMINATIONS required for 
TOUCH, AGILITY and EXPRESSION in 


PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 


(Professor, Examiner, and Fellow of the Reyal Academy of 
Music, &c., London.) 
Cloth Bound (150 pages, 4to), with numerous I]lustrations 
and Musical Examples ; with a Portrait of the Author. 


Six Shillings net. 


BOSWORTH & CO., 
17, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Anp aT Vienna, Paris, ZGricH, AND New York. 


HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Within three minutes of Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and 
Blackfriars Station (District Railway). 
Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. 
Principal: Wittiam H. Cummincs, Mus.D.Dub., F.S.A., Hon. R.A.M. 
Individual Tuition by eminent teachers at moderate fees. 

Autumn Term commences Mon., Sept. 26. New Pupils can enter at any 
time. 

110 Prizes, Medals, and Scholarships, giving free and assisted 
tuition, competed for annually. Subjects taught: Piano, Singing, 
Organ, Harmony, all Orchestral and Solo Instruments, Stage Training 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Opera. Lady 
Superintendent has charge of all ladies attending the School. Prospectus 


and form of entry free. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
_ Victoria Embankment, E. C. _ Telephone No. 1943 Holborn. 


Ocrosss 6. 


To BE PRODUCED AT THE QUEEN’s HALL, 


THE VICAR OF BRAY 
VARIATIONS 
STRING ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 
ERNEST AUSTIN. 
(Op. 35.) 


FOR 


Srrinc Parts, 6s.; P1ANororTE 2s. 6d. 


London: NoveLtto Company, Limited. 
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Che Wusical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


OCTOBER 1910. 


MR. THOMAS BEECHAM. 


No other musical enterprise of recent years 
attracted such wide attention as that launched 
upon the musical world by Mr. Thomas Beecham 
in the spring of this year. Mr. Beecham had 
indeed already achieved distinction by his skilful 
orchestral conducting, and his pertinacity in 
bringing forward comparatively unknown orchestral 
and choral works of native and foreign composers. 
In constructing his programmes he seemed to give 
no thought to their possible popularity or drawing 
power. He was content to take great pains to 
prepare the music and to leave the rest to the 
public. Amongst the British composers thus 
encouraged we may mention Delius (whose 
‘Sea Drift’ and ‘Mass of life’ were given first 
performances in London), Vaughan Williams, 
Amold Bax, Balfour Gardiner, Norman O'Neill 
(of ‘ Blue Bird’ fame), Frederic Austin, Holbrooke, 
W. H. Bell and others. 

But the presentation of a series of operas at 
Covent Garden, the home of a powerful and 
well-established opera syndicate, whose practical 
monopoly of grand opera in London was thus 
boldly challenged, was a far greater business. The 
list of works announced included ‘Elektra’ (Strauss), 
‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ (Debussy), ‘Tristan’ (Wagner), 
‘Hansel and Gretel’ (Humperdinck), ‘Carmen’ 
(Bizet), ‘The village Romeo and Juliet’ (Delius), 
and ‘Ivanhoe’ (Sullivan), and they were all 
performed. ‘ Elektra,’ as all the world knows, was 
the greatest attraction, and whatever opinions were 
held as to the art-value of this remarkable work, 
the performances under Mr. Beecham’s own 
direction, firmly established his reputation as an 
operatic conductor. This Covent Garden season 
was followed by a summer season of Opéra-comique 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, where a series of operas 
was presented with lavish expenditure and perfec- 
tion of ensemble that still further enhanced Mr. 
Beecham’s reputation. Not the least noteworthy 
feature of this season was that all the operas were 
performed in English, and that nearly all the 
artists were British. 

And now a jong season of autumn opera is 
announced to be given at Covent Garden from 
October to Christmas. For this series the 
orchestra has been augmented, two separate 
choruses have been trained, and many of the most 
experienced native and foreign operatic artists 
have been engaged. Where did Mr. Beecham 
get the training to enable him to cope with these 
onerous and difficult tasks, and where did he get 
the ease and mastery he exhibits? The answer 
to the first of these questions is that he has had 
no musical training of the academic kind, and that 


his previous experience of conducting opera at 
least has been slight. His success is derived 
from the fact that he has great natural capacity, 
and that the task of conducting is a congenial 
one. 

Mr. Thomas Beecham was born near Liverpool 
on April 29, 1879 (or 1880, he is not sure which). 
During his childhood no special efforts were made 
to develop his musical faculties on the technical 
side, but from the seventh to the ninth year of his 
age an elaborate orchestrion possessed by his 
father was his almost daily delight. This instru- 
ment had an extensive repertory, including long 
extracts froni Wagner’s operas. Thus the eager 
young listener made the intimate acquaintance of 
the most modern harmonies and musical effects 
while his mind was receptive and plastic. The 
consciousness of the great influence this exceptional 
experience .had upon his future career induces 
Mr. Beecham to maintain that the more usual plan 
of studying the chronological development of 
music is a mistake. He would reach the classic 
formalists—Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven—through 
the modern and advanced composers. If in youth 
attention is given only to the archaic, the taste is 
unduly biassed, and later music is judged by a 
narrow standard. As in music so in philosophy : 
he would begin with Nietzsche and proceed to 
Bacon. Mr. Beecham contends, and surely with 
much truth, that a great proportion of the people 
who attend musical performances never really get 
sufficiently acquainted with fine artistic works to 
hear the music to which they listen. They do not 
catch the harmonies, the subtleties, or even the 
broader features, but simply some of the more 
superficial qualities. 

In due time Master Thomas was sent to Rossall 
School (Lancashire), and he worked his way up to 
the ‘sixth,’ in which form he spent the last two 
years of his school life. Whilst at this excellent 
establishment he had pianoforte lessons, and 
some intermittent lessons in composition from 
Dr. Sweeting. His next educational step was 
to Wadham College, Oxford, where he read with 
the laudable and interesting intention of gaining a 
double-first in classics and history. But before 
a year had passed he concluded that he had 
assimilated enough of this sort of education whilst 
at Rossall and, perhaps with a feeling that coming 
events cast their shadow before, he withdrew from 
the University. Whilst at Oxford he did not 
attempt serious musical study. A few lessons 
in harmony and composition from Dr. Varley 
Roberts served to convince him that he was 
not made the right way to appreciate the 
usual English methods of approaching these 
subjects. 

After Wadham, Mr. Beecham, in 1899, whilst he 
was nineteen (or twenty) years of age, returned to 
his father’s residence at Huyton, near Liverpool. 
Here his cravings to conduct were gratified. He 
founded an amateur orchestra, which was liberally 
assisted by members of the Hallé Orchestra on 
important occasions. ‘This experience culminated 
on an occasion during the mayoralty of his father, 
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Mr. Joseph Beecham. At an entertainment given 
by the Mayor, a full professional orchestra was 
engaged, and Dr. Richter was to conduct. 
great man fell ill suddenly, and young 
with remarkable courage, not to say audacity, 
stepped into the breach. There were no full- 
scores available, but this occasioned the youth 
no dismay, for, gifted with an exceptionally good 
memory, he knew by heart all the pieces to be 
performed. ‘The following were the chief items in 
the programme : 


Beecham, 


Symphony, C minor - - Beethoven. 
{ Meistersinger ) 


J lVagner. 
(* Tannhauser’ | 


Overtures 
Symphony ‘ Pathétique’—- - Tchaikovsky. 

and a work by Berlioz. ‘The success of this event 
gave the budding conductor confidence, but it did 
not immediately fructify, for he did nothing with 
music for the next two or three years. ‘Then, in 
1902, he came to London with the idea of gaining 
more experience as a conductor. At that time 
Mr. Kelson Truman was organizing a touring opera 
company, and Mr. Beecham was introduced to 
him as a candidate for the conductor’s post. Mr. 
Truman asked whether Mr. Beecham knew the 
operas to be done, and the reply took the con- 
vincing form of the candidate playing from memory 
selections from the works to be performed. Mr. 
Beecham’s recollections of this tour are pleasant, 
inasmuch as he gained so much valuable experience. 
But there were difficulties fairly often, some of 
which were owing to the inconvenient thirst of 
many members of the orchestra. They were in 
the habit of taking a bar’s rest before the per- 
formance began. After the tour Mr. Beecham 
retired into complete obscurity for about a twelve- 
month, and devoted himself to composition. 
Three operas—two of which were to English 
words (the libretto of one was also by 
Mr. Beecham), and one to Italian words—were 
the fruit of this period of seclusion. These works 
have never been performed, and the composer 
does not appear sanguine that they will be. The 
score of one is lost, but no doubt at a pinch 
Mr. Beecham could write every note of it from 
memory. What if the enemy (if there is one) 
got hold of this score and performed it? Asked 
whether he has composed anything in classic form, 
Mr. Beecham states that once he spent three weeks 
in trying to compose the first movement of a 
sonata, and this effort persuaded him that this form 
of composition at least was not in his line. In 
1904, Mr. Beecham went to the Continent and 
heard much music, and in 1905 he returned to 
England determined to renew his experiences as 
a conductor. He gave a trial concert with the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, the programme of which 
consisted of 18th century music, mainly of the 
French and Italian schools. ‘This, to his astonish- 
ment, was warmly welcomed in critical quarters, but 
although pressed to give further concerts he did 
not at the time respond. In 1906 he resolved to 
form an orchestra for his own purposes, and in this 
way the New Symphony Orchestra came into 


But that | 


being. A series of concerts was announced, and 
given with at least musical success. The Orchestra 
was increased in numbers in 1907, and again in 
1908, and its performances of works not otherwise 
to be heard in London occasioned great interest. 
In 1909 there was unfortunate disagreement, and 
conductor and band parted. The next step was 
the formation of a totally new band styled the 
Beecham Symphony Orchestra, which is now also 
the opera orchestra. Its services are exclusively 
engaged by Mr. Beecham during about eight 
months of the year, and it is claimed that it 
is now the most employed orchestra in Europe. 
Sunday concerts are part of the autumn scheme at 
Covent Garden. ‘This suggests a strenuous seven- 
day week for the orchestral players. But Mr. 
Beecham, alive to this disadvantage, states that 
other orchestras will be engaged for the purpose 
of these concerts. 

Mr. Beecham’s experience of foreign and native 
operatic singers leads him to the generalization 
that in this country there are too many musicians 
and too few artists. The oratorio and the song 
obsess our singers and fix a non-dramatic style. 
Think how many of our best-known singers never 
learn anything but a limited repertory of songs, 
in studying the interpretation of which they will 
spend as much time as would suffice to enable them 
to learn an operatic part. It is otherwise abroad. 
There the ruts of a singer’s training all lead to 
opera. Until we have an opera company in every 
fair-sized town, we cannot educate our singers to 
become dramatic artists. American singers often 
succeed in fitting the demands of the situation 
because they have the foresight to obtain training 
in quarters where opera is the atmosphere. 

That Mr. Beecham has no lack of faith in the 
potentiality of native vocalists is obvious from the 
fact that this year he has afforded them oppor- 
tunities on an unprecedented scale. He speaks 
warmly of their abilities as singers, and is 
encouragingly optimistic as to the future. 

A conductor's skill is perhaps better gauged at 
rehearsals than at performances. From the stan¢- 
point of the technique of conducting, the welding 
process is even more interesting than the finished 
product. Observation at Mr. Beecham’s rehearsals 
enables one to account for his success. First, he 
is alert, confident, and cool—all qualities that keep 
steady that very unstable equilibrium the modem 
full orchestra, plus soloists and chorus singing from 
memory. Dante, had he known of this world, 
might have changed the venue of his ‘ Inferno’ 
and his ‘ Paradise.’ Then Mr. Beecham’s rhythmic 
sensitiveness, keen ear, and exceptional memory are 
valuable and indispensable assets. ‘To all this he 
adds the enthusiasm and vitality of youth—he is 
only thirty (or thirty-one) years of age. ; 

Mr. Beecham speaks darkly and mysteriously o 
his schemes for next spring, which are to be 
divulged in a few weeks. Asked his opinion as to 
the Hammerstein grand opera scheme, which 3 
now apparently taking definite shape, he generously 
wished it success. At least it may provide 3 
comfortable opera house for some one else to fill! 
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The possibilities of establishing national opera in 
this country have been discussed ad mauseam. 
The ideal is the hope and despair of the musical 
patriot. But no one will be disposed to deny that 
Mr. Beecham’s bold and remarkable enterprise has 
brought realization many steps nearer than it 
appeared to be a year ago. 


ELGAR’S VIOLIN CONCERTO. 


By Ernest NEWMAN. 


In the old days it was de rigueur for almost every 
instrumental composer who was worth his salt to 
write a concerto; even Chopin felt himself 
compelled to produce two, though the orchestra in 
itself had no attraction for him. Latterly, however, 
the form seems to have dropped a little out of 
fashion among the bigger men. The explanation 
probably is two-fold : on the one hand the modern 
composer rather resents the prominence necessarily 
given to the violinist or pianist in his work, and 
is uncertain how to harmonize the just claims of 
the soloist with his own freedom and sincerity of 
conception. On the other hand, instrumental 
music has mostly run of late on poetic rather than 
abstract lines, and the concerto has had to suffer 
some of the neglect that has befallen its bigger 
brother the symphony. Strauss wrote a Violin 
sonata when he was young, but we can hardly 
imagine him taking up the concerto or the 
symphonic form now. We cannot think of 
Debussy and a concerto at the same moment. 
The only living composer of distinction, in fact, 
who has hitherto done something to keep the 
concerto form alive is Sibelius, with the Violin 
concerto he published a few years ago. Now 
Elgar, fresh from his remarkable success with the 
symphony, has taken up the somewhat neglected 
form, and the result is a Violin concerto (Op. 61) 
that will be performed for the first time by Mr. 
Kreisler at a Philharmonic concert on November ro 
next. It is peculiarly fitting, after all, that Elgar 
should write a concerto for the violin, for it is an 
instrument of which he has had a thorough practical 
knowledge for many years. He had at one time, 
indeed, an idea of coming out as a solo violinist, 
and studied under Pollitzer, in his twenties, with 
thatend in view. One of his early works (Op. 24) 
Is a set of five ‘ Etudes caractéristiques’ for the 
violin, designed to exploit certain capabilities of the 
instrument. 

Any attempt at a full critical estimate before 
performance of a work of this magnitude, con- 
taining so much that is new and dazzling in the 
writing for the solo instrument, would be an 
impertinence. One may, however, express the 
delight one has had in reading and re-reading it, 
and one’s own feeling that it is wholly worthy of 
the composer of the Symphony that has been 
pleasing us all so hugely for the last couple of 
years. It will probably affect its hearers, as 
that did, with the sense that new life has 


been breathed into an old form that was in 
danger of decay, and that everywhere the 
personality of its author speaks through it. Elgar 
has now a style, a personal idiom, that no 
one who knows his work in the mass can mistake. 
The present Concerto could not possibly be 
attributed to anyone else. It is signed ‘ Edward 
Elgar’ in a thousand places—one might almost say 
in every bar ; withal there is no repetition of any- 
thing that has been said.in any previous work of 
his. A man’s voice can be the same from year to 
year, yet the things he utters with it may be infinite. 
I lay a little stress on the point, because the very 
pronounced character of Elgar’s present style— 
melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic—may lead a 
superficial hearer to think here and there in the 
concerto that he catches an echo of the Symphony. 
There is, as a matter of fact, a similarity of idiom 
—that is inevitable ; but there is no repetition of 
idea, just as any two of Balzac’s or Meredith’s 
novels tell a different story, though the prose style 
has the strongly-marked characteristics 
in both. 

The Concerto—which, by-the-way, is in the key 
of B minor, and in three movements—is scored 
for a small orchestra as orchestras go nowadays, 
and so will be practicable for bands of moderate 
size. It is scored simply for strings, two each of 
the wood-wind (flutes, oboes, clarinets and 
bassoons)—with contra-fagotto ad /iditum—four 
horns, two trumpets, three trombones—with tuba 
ad libitum—and timpani. The three movements 
correspond to the usual Allegro, Andante, and 
Allegro, with some distinctive features of their own; 
there is no Cadenza, for example, in the first move- 
ment, while that in the Finale is accompanied by a 
portion of the orchestra (strings divisi, horns and 
timpani). It is written out in full, of course, and 
not left in any way to the discretion of the 
soloist. 

The thematic material of the first movement is 
presented very pithily. The second subject is a 
distinct theme that preserves its individuality 
unchanged in each one of its reappearances. 
There is no first subject, in the strict sense of the 
word; we have instead four thematic fragments 
that enjoy practically equal power throughout 
the whole development of the movement. At their 
first appearance, however, they are woven into 
one continuous melody. It occupies merely 
some twenty bars, and the first effect, as I 
have implied, is that of a_ single theme; 
yet each of the four limbs of it, as it were, 
has a life of its own, and, in the develop- 
ment that follows, is made to generate or branch 
out of all or any of the others with perfect ease 
and naturalness. The preliminary statement of 
the thematic material is thus masterly in its force 
and concision ; while in all the subsequent develop- 
ment there is not a trace of hesitation, of labour, 
or of text-bookishness ; it all grows naturally and 
logically. ‘The form is thus extraordinarily satis- 
fying ; one has a delighted sense of an inevitable 
and harmonious evolution, like that of a complex 
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has a life of its own, and, in the develop- 
ment that follows, is made to generate or branch 
out of all or any of the others with perfect ease 
and naturalness. The preliminary statement of 
the thematic material is thus masterly in its force 
and concision ; while in all the subsequent develop- 
ment there is not a trace of hesitation, of labour, 
or of text-bookishness ; it all grows naturally and 
logically. ‘The form is thus extraordinarily satis- 
fying ; one has a delighted sense of an inevitable 
and harmonious evolution, like that of a complex 


organism. Here are the four themes that between 
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them make up the first-subject group, in the 
order in which they occur in the orchestral 
introduction : 


Allegro. @ 100. 
nobilmente. 
A A 


On its first appearance in the orchestra it is made 
the text for some ravishing dialogue between the 
wood-wind and strings. Later on, however, when 
the soloist takes it up, it will be seen to be a 
violinist’s theme fur sang. It is one of the 
loveliest snatches of melody Elgar has ever written, 
and one may safely prophesy that it will long 
haunt the memory of whoever hears it. It is the 
perfect feminine counterpart and complement of 
the masculine themes in the first-subject group. 
These are now repeated (with the exception 
of No. 1c. Then the solo violin enters 
in most effective style—all the more effective 
for its unexpectedness and its modesty. The 


~ | orchestra is obviously about to wind up the 


They are briefly stated, the last being enlarged 
upon slightly, and then we are taken without a 


break into the second subject. At its first entry it 
has a little echo after its real constituent phrases, 
and its harmonization differs slightly from that of 
its later and fuller statement, which, therefore, it 
will be better to quote here (although, as will be 
seen, it only occurs in this form affer the entry of 
the solo violin) : 


No. 2.* tempo. 


P semplice. 
dolce. 
a tempo. 
_=— = = 
pp 
=| 
—— 


= 
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preliminary exposition with a final delivery of 
No. 1a; but before it can finish, the solo violin 
takes the word out of its mouth as it were. The 
first entry of the violin is thus in a form that the 
older school, both of composers and of players, 
would have objected to as drawing insufficient 
attention to itself. ‘There is no flourish, no stepping 
into the centre of the stage and waiting for the 
limelight ; its first utterance is merely the end 
of a sentence begun by the orchestra; but the 
quality of the phrase (it is marked Mo/to dargamente 
e nobilmente) and the colour it acquires from being 
set in the lowest part of the violin compass, make 
the utterance one of the utmost gravity and the 
most arresting force. 

It would serve no useful purpose to describe in 
mere verbal detail the course of the rest of the 
movement. Nos. -a, 4, ¢and d, are developed in all 
kinds of ways and with many varieties of mood; 
No. 2 almost always keeps its exquisite gentleness 
of appeal, except for a moment or two, such as 
that in which the wood-wind and strings gather it 
up in mighty waves, while the horns tear their way 
downward through the tissue; or a later moment 
in which the violin soars above it passionately, 
though here it almost instantly quietens down into 
the sensitive mood that we usually associate with 
it. There is comparatively little episodical matter 
in the movement, the great bulk of it being evolved 
from the themes I have quoted above. As in the 
Symphony, we always get the feeling that we are 
not listening to mere music-making, not witnessing 
a mere attempt to fill a conventional form, but 
following up a long and always interesting trail of 
human experience ; all this music has been lived 
before it was put on paper. It all has the same 
highly-strung, nervous quality as the Symphony; 
and in the naturalness of the sequence of its 
moods, the ebb and flow of passion in it, it gives 
us the same impression as its predecessor of the 
thinking controlling the form, instead of the form 
controlling the thinking. The writing for the violin 
is brilliant enough tosatisfy the most ardent virtuoso; 
but, needless to say, there is not a bar of it put in 
for merely violinistic effect ; the soloist is there in 
the service of the music, not the music in the 
service of the soloist. The interest of the move- 
ment keeps piling up to the end. The solo violin 
mounts upand up in eager phrases ; No. 1a comes 
out in firm outlines for the last time, and two or 
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it. There is comparatively little episodical matter 
in the movement, the great bulk of it being evolved 
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not listening to mere music-making, not witnessing 
a mere attempt to fill a conventional form, but 
following up a long and always interesting trail of 
human experience ; all this music has been lived 
before it was put on paper. It all has the same 
highly-strung, nervous quality as the Symphony; 
and in the naturalness of the sequence of its 
moods, the ebb and flow of passion in it, it gives 
us the same impression as its predecessor of the 
thinking controlling the form, instead of the form 
controlling the thinking. The writing for the violin 
is brilliant enough tosatisfy the most ardent virtuoso; 
but, needless to say, there is not a bar of it put in 
for merely violinistic effect ; the soloist is there in 
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three curt, incisive chords clinch it all like the 
final word of demonstration in a long and close 
argument. 

The Andante is largely founded on a beautiful, 
song-like theme of the simplest possible character, 
the savour of which may be had from the following 
quotation : 


Andante. e- 52. A 


No. 3. 


Alternating with this is a theme that had better be 
quoted, not in its original form, but in the shape 
in which it grows to considerable importance in 
the sequel : 


nobilmente. 


No. 4, and another song-like melody that is 
associated with it—the outline of it alone can be 
quoted here : 


a tempo animato, 
t 


—are subjected to some variation, whereas No. 3, 
except for a bar or two, always preserves the same 
air of touching simplicity. It is the orchestra’s 
property each time, the solo violin mostly having 
a counterpoint to it that sometimes occupies an 
inner part and at others soars above it. There 
are passion and strength in the middle section of 
the movement, but they are closed in on both 
sides by the tranquil No. 3. For the violin there 
is some exquisite cantabile writing and some 
expressive arabesque. The movement grows more 
and more thoughtful and refined as it nears its 
end ; and, as in the Allegro, we are struck by the 
sincerity and the emotional continuity of it. 

From the dream-world of the Andante we get 
back to very vigorous real life again in the Finale. 
lhe orchestral tissue is at first mostly composed of 
a succession of rich and solid harmonies, over 
which the solo violin scuds about in rapid, 
brilliant figures. The themes proper to the 
movement are all of a breezy character; they 
cannot all be quoted here, but the most important 
of them : 


No.6. Vivace. , 


22 


and : 


poco meno mosso 
No. 7. cantadbile e vibrato. 


pe cres. — 


will serve to show the type. The ornamentation 
that entwines this last in the solo violin is especially 
rich and ornate, and will tax all the player’s powers. 

Nos. 6 and 7 are worked out with splendid 
fire and energy, but at length these ebullient 
spirits are checked, a new mood coming into 
the music with the advent of the noble No. 4 
from the second movement. It is worked out 


Flin lofty style, then gives way for a moment to 


the earlier and breezier matter—with the solo 
violin striding along high above it ; and we settle 
down by slow stages into the Cadenza. This, 
so far from being made a mere medium of display, 
is one of the most thoughtful and moving sections 
of the Concerto. As already stated, it is mostly 
accompanied. The strings are divided practically 
throughout, the firsts playing con sordini, the 
seconds f7zz.-trem. The direction for the latter effect 
is, ‘The chords should be “drummed” softly with 
three or four fingers.’ The effect will be novel— 
as of distant AZolian harps murmuring above and 
below the solo violin. For thematic material 
it draws on the first and second movements. 
First of all we have No. 1a given out slowly 
and meditatively by the orchestra, the violin 
answering with No. 1d in the same subdued 
spirit. It ends with a fine rhetorical gesture, 
breaks off into arabesque, and resumes as thought- 
fully as before with No. 1d, which merges into a hint 
of the second subject of the first movement (No. 2). 
This theme is not further pursued, however, until 
after some rapid and expressive work in the violin, 
that is really a fantasy upon the two long-drawn 
harmonies in the orchestra. Finally No. 2 comes 
out in fuller form, followed shortly afterwards by 
the strains of No. 4, with No. 2 as its cadence. 
No. 1a tries to assert itself, agt¢a/o, in the orchestra, 


but the violin takes it up Vodi/mente e espressivo, 
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the savour of which may be had from the following 
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Alternating with this is a theme that had better be 
quoted, not in its original form, but in the shape 
in which it grows to considerable importance in 
the sequel : 
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No. 4, and another song-like melody that is 
associated with it—the outline of it alone can be 
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—are subjected to some variation, whereas No. 3, 
except for a bar or two, always preserves the same 
air of touching simplicity. It is the orchestra’s 
property each time, the solo violin mostly having 
a counterpoint to it that sometimes occupies an 
inner part and at others soars above it. There 
are passion and strength in the middle section of 
the movement, but they are closed in on both 
sides by the tranquil No. 3. For the violin there 
is some exquisite cantabile writing and some 
expressive arabesque. The movement grows more 
and more thoughtful and refined as it nears its 
end ; and, as in the Allegro, we are struck by the 
sincerity and the emotional continuity of it. 

From the dream-world of the Andante we get 
back to very vigorous real life again in the Finale. 
lhe orchestral tissue is at first mostly composed of 
a succession of rich and solid harmonies, over 
which the solo violin scuds about in rapid, 
brilliant figures. The themes proper to the 
movement are all of a breezy character; they 
cannot all be quoted here, but the most important 
of them : 
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will serve to show the type. The ornamentation 
that entwines this last in the solo violin is especially 
rich and ornate, and will tax all the player’s powers. 

Nos. 6 and 7 are worked out with splendid 
fire and energy, but at length these ebullient 
spirits are checked, a new mood coming into 
the music with the advent of the noble No. 4 
from the second movement. It is worked out 


Flin lofty style, then gives way for a moment to 


the earlier and breezier matter—with the solo 
violin striding along high above it ; and we settle 
down by slow stages into the Cadenza. This, 
so far from being made a mere medium of display, 
is one of the most thoughtful and moving sections 
of the Concerto. As already stated, it is mostly 
accompanied. The strings are divided practically 
throughout, the firsts playing con sordini, the 
seconds f7zz.-trem. The direction for the latter effect 
is, ‘The chords should be “drummed” softly with 
three or four fingers.’ The effect will be novel— 
as of distant AZolian harps murmuring above and 
below the solo violin. For thematic material 
it draws on the first and second movements. 
First of all we have No. 1a given out slowly 
and meditatively by the orchestra, the violin 
answering with No. 1d in the same subdued 
spirit. It ends with a fine rhetorical gesture, 
breaks off into arabesque, and resumes as thought- 
fully as before with No. 1d, which merges into a hint 
of the second subject of the first movement (No. 2). 
This theme is not further pursued, however, until 
after some rapid and expressive work in the violin, 
that is really a fantasy upon the two long-drawn 
harmonies in the orchestra. Finally No. 2 comes 
out in fuller form, followed shortly afterwards by 
the strains of No. 4, with No. 2 as its cadence. 
No. 1a tries to assert itself, agt¢a/o, in the orchestra, 
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and, as in the first movement, finishes off the 
phrase in the gravest and most noble style, like a 
philosopher calming some one’s fever and fret with 
a single sentence. The Cadenza, it will thus be 
seen, is an interlude of serious and profound 
contemplation, as it were the soul retiring into 
itself and seeking its strength inwardly, in the 
midst of the swirling life all around it. This life is 
partly resumed for a moment when the Cadenza is 
over, but the noble No. 4 soon begins to dominate 
the music again. Catching something of the spirit 
of this, No. 7 next appears in broader outlines, 
followed by No. 6, also in an expanded and 
ennobled form, the violin playing it in massive 
chords over the orchestral accompaniment. Seven 
bars of Coda bring the movement to an end, in the 
key of B major. 

So much for what one can make of the Concerto 
from the score alone. One looks forward eagerly 
to hearing it in all its wealth of orchestral colour, 
and with the brilliance or the pathos that the 
solo violin will give to it. And now we are all 
the more hungry for the second symphony. 


RHYTHM. 


By T. H. Yorke TROTTER. 

That rhythmic movement is a necessity to 
mankind can easily be seen if we cast our 
thoughts back to the time when the human 
race was in its infancy. Primitive man_ had 
neither the strength nor the agility to enable 
him to compete in the struggle for existence 
with the huge creatures that existed in times 
long before historic periods. His chances of 
survival lay in one thing only—his_ superior 
intelligence—which enabled him to combine with 
his fellow-men and thus to multiply his power. 
Now combination is impossible without rhythmic 
movement. To enable two men to pull down the 
branch of a tree with which to fashion a shaft for a 
sharpened stone, it was necessary that both should 
pull at the same time. All combined labour 
demands a certain rhythm among the workers, 
without which their efforts would be futile. And 
so in the struggle for existence rhythmic movement 
became a necessity, and the feeling for rhythm was 
deeply implanted in mankind. 

Another fact must also be noticed—movement 
is the expression of emotion. A child will show 
his feelings by dancing, clapping his hands, and 
other movements. Motion of some kind is the 
primitive way of expressing the feelings. It is 
therefore without surprise that we find the first 
art of any kind to consist in the rhythmic motion 
of the dance. Dances were and still remain the 
chief mode of expression among savage peoples, 
and it is to this love of rhythmic motion that we 
owe one of the two elements in our art of music. 
The time element always has been and always will 
be the chief means in music by which our emotional 
nature is touched. Without it music would be but 
a cold and lifeless thing without form and void. 


The importance, therefore, of rhythm in music 
cannot be over-estimated ; it is indeed the essence 
of the art. And yet this most important factor has 
been strangely neglected. We talk often as if tone 
and not rhythm was the prevailing feature. Even 
the word ‘rhythm’ does not always convey the 
same meaning. Sometimes it is used as 
synonymous with time: sometimes it means a 
balance of phrases, while often it comprehends 
everything in music that has to do with motion, 
One writer, with a somewhat perverse ingenuity, 
uses the word in two senses, distinguishing between 
them by writing the one with a capital, the other 
with a small ‘r.’ And yet the meaning attached 
to the word as used by writers on other subjects 
than music should apply with ease to its use 
in music. Rhythm is the periodic quality in 
motion, that is to say, whenever there is motion 
in which there is recurrence or design, there is 
rhythm. This definition has been given by 
Miss Glynin her books ‘The Rhythmic Conception 
of Music’ and ‘Analysis of the Evolution of 
Musical Form,’ and it is one which should be 
quite sufficient for any purpose. Now music is 
the art which consists of rhythmic motion com- 
bined with tone, and therefore to see what rhythm 
in music is, it will be necessary to observe the 
ways in which recurrence in motion may take 
place. This may happen in three ways, as 
Miss Glyn has shown: (1) in a balance of phrases 
and sections; (2) in the rise and fall in melody and 
in the motion up to and down from a climax of 
any description; (3) in the motion to and from 
a central point called the key. The rhythm of 
corresponding phrases owes its origin to the fact 
that it is natural to mankind to group sounds into 
small sections and to group sections into larger 
divisions. Without such grouping there could 
be no art of music as we have it, for there could 
be no design nor recurrence. And so we get both 
groupings of beats making bars, in which the first 
beat bears an accent either given or implied, and 
grouping of accents making phrases. The number 
of accents in each phrase is not a fixed thing, but 
one that varies considerably. The most easy 
phrase to understand is the one that has in it four 
strong accents, and some writers have thought that 
it is the normal phrase and that all others are 
variations of it. But this view ignores the fact 
that in primitive music phrases of two, three, and 
even five accents are by no means uncommon. 
To attempt to explain a phrase of three accents 
by saying it really has four accents, but one is 
omitted, is surely a very far-fetched way of looking 
at the matter. The fact is that the length of the 
phrase simply depends on the effect to be pro- 
duced. The grouping of a large number of 
accents might make the effect unintelligible, but 
as long as the music can be comprehended the 
number of accents matters little. 

Some writers, in an endeavour to find an unit 
to serve as a basis for musical composition, have 
split up the phrase into small sections, the smallest 
of which they call a ‘measure’ or a ‘motive.’ 
Now, no doubt it is possible in many cases to find 
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and, as in the first movement, finishes off the 
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bars of Coda bring the movement to an end, in the 
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So much for what one can make of the Concerto 
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and with the brilliance or the pathos that the 
solo violin will give to it. And now we are all 
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mankind can easily be seen if we cast our 
thoughts back to the time when the human 
race was in its infancy. Primitive man_ had 
neither the strength nor the agility to enable 
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with the huge creatures that existed in times 
long before historic periods. His chances of 
survival lay in one thing only—his_ superior 
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his fellow-men and thus to multiply his power. 
Now combination is impossible without rhythmic 
movement. To enable two men to pull down the 
branch of a tree with which to fashion a shaft for a 
sharpened stone, it was necessary that both should 
pull at the same time. All combined labour 
demands a certain rhythm among the workers, 
without which their efforts would be futile. And 
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deeply implanted in mankind. 

Another fact must also be noticed—movement 
is the expression of emotion. A child will show 
his feelings by dancing, clapping his hands, and 
other movements. Motion of some kind is the 
primitive way of expressing the feelings. It is 
therefore without surprise that we find the first 
art of any kind to consist in the rhythmic motion 
of the dance. Dances were and still remain the 
chief mode of expression among savage peoples, 
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owe one of the two elements in our art of music. 
The time element always has been and always will 
be the chief means in music by which our emotional 
nature is touched. Without it music would be but 
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than music should apply with ease to its use 
in music. Rhythm is the periodic quality in 
motion, that is to say, whenever there is motion 
in which there is recurrence or design, there is 
rhythm. This definition has been given by 
Miss Glynin her books ‘The Rhythmic Conception 
of Music’ and ‘Analysis of the Evolution of 
Musical Form,’ and it is one which should be 
quite sufficient for any purpose. Now music is 
the art which consists of rhythmic motion com- 
bined with tone, and therefore to see what rhythm 
in music is, it will be necessary to observe the 
ways in which recurrence in motion may take 
place. This may happen in three ways, as 
Miss Glyn has shown: (1) in a balance of phrases 
and sections; (2) in the rise and fall in melody and 
in the motion up to and down from a climax of 
any description; (3) in the motion to and from 
a central point called the key. The rhythm of 
corresponding phrases owes its origin to the fact 
that it is natural to mankind to group sounds into 
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divisions. Without such grouping there could 
be no art of music as we have it, for there could 
be no design nor recurrence. And so we get both 
groupings of beats making bars, in which the first 
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grouping of accents making phrases. The number 
of accents in each phrase is not a fixed thing, but 
one that varies considerably. The most easy 
phrase to understand is the one that has in it four 
strong accents, and some writers have thought that 
it is the normal phrase and that all others are 
variations of it. But this view ignores the fact 
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even five accents are by no means uncommon. 
To attempt to explain a phrase of three accents 
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omitted, is surely a very far-fetched way of looking 
at the matter. The fact is that the length of the 
phrase simply depends on the effect to be pro- 
duced. The grouping of a large number of 
accents might make the effect unintelligible, but 
as long as the music can be comprehended the 
number of accents matters little. 

Some writers, in an endeavour to find an unit 
to serve as a basis for musical composition, have 
split up the phrase into small sections, the smallest 
of which they call a ‘measure’ or a ‘motive.’ 
Now, no doubt it is possible in many cases to find 
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such an unit, but to base a theory of rhythm on its 
appearance is to misunderstand the nature of the 
art. The only standard of time which is strict is 
the bar, with its feeling of accent on the first beat, 
and it is the business of the composer to weave 
round this standard designs which vary indefinitely. 
Should we acknowledge the existence of a rhythmic 
unit, such as the measure, we would at once make 
music a mechanical thing and spoil the free flow 
of sound which constitutes its main charm. Any 
attempt to say with certainty how a composition 
should be performed, by the mechanical device of 
splitting it up into fragments and making exact 
repetitions, as regards accent, of small sections, 
would be to draw the life-blood out of the art. 
It is variety that charms, not monotony ; and the 
art of music consists in achieving unity with as 
much variety as is compatible with the nature of 
the composition. The mistake of trying to make 
music a matter of exact proportion is one that was 
made by the Greeks, with whom practice in the 
Arts was a long way ahead of esthetic theory. 
What is important for us is to recognise that 
mathematical accuracy only fetters the art and 
prevents its free flow. We must therefore expect 
considerable time variety in compositions of any 
value whatever ; indeed, one of the main points of 
difference between what is called good and bad 
music consists in the fact that in the one there is 
either variety of accent or phrases of varying 
lengths, while in the other monotony is_ the 
prevailing feature. And a study of the music of 
different countries shows us that it is just among 
those nations that are strong in rhythm that the 
greatest variety prevails. ‘The habit of dancing in 
a free style invariably leads to the love of rhythmic 
variety, while the strictest rhythmic form is found 
among people of more quiet habits. Thus we 
arrive at a law that where atiention chiefly centres 
on time and all that appertains thereto, there will 
be great time variety, while in cases where time- 
effects are in the background there will be stiffness 
of outline. 

Variety is gained by either contradicting the 
strict accent by means of syncopations or by 
making the phrases of unequal lengths. Where 
the one is present, in all probability the other 
will be absent, but without one or the other the 
music would be felt to be dull. Another device not 
uncommonly found in the works of great composers 
is obtained by means of what is called shifting 
accent. It is a well-known fact that the final 
chord in a piece ought to fall on the strongest 
accent, that is to say, on the first beat. But it 
will be constantly found that in the same piece 
the cadence-chord comes sometimes on the third, 
sometimes on the first beat. This is caused by 
the fact that there is a subtle change or shifting 
of accent. Probably for this reason composers 
Were in the habit of writing their compositions 
in shorter bar-lengths than seems to us right. 
Three-four time is often used where six-eight 
would seem more suitable, but it would be wrong 
to assume that the accents should be invariably 
those of the six-eight time. What really happens 


is that six-eight time should have been written 
with half-bars in certain places. The device 
of changing the number of beats for one bar 
only was rarely used by classical composers, 
and so we get signatures that donot quite 
represent the actual effect. It is highly important 
that this rhythmic feature should be understood, 
for otherwise we would get performances either 
so stiff that they distort the character of the music, 
or with false accents in some places. The ideal 
performance is one in which the rhythmic outline 
is apparent through frequent variation. 

It may be objected that without some 
definite standard of rhythm, performance can only 
be left to the taste of the performer, who may 
not possess the capacity to see what was intended 
by the composer. But it would certainly be a 
mistake to set up a mechanical standard for fear 
of the bad results arising from the want of the 
proper feeling for rhythm. Music must speak 
for itself, and to anyone who possesses the 
feeling for rhythm the true interpretation is 
obvious. What is wanted is a careful develop- 
ment of the time-sense in the child, and then 
there is no fear of incorrect performance. 

The second way in which rhythm appears in 
music is in a rise and fall in the outline of 
a melody, making what is called by some writers 
the melodic curve. The best illustration of this 
rise and fall is found in the motion of the sea- 
waves; hence the name ‘undulating’ has been 
used for it, derived from ‘unda,’ a sea-wave. Now 
this rise and fall, like the wave motion, is never 
exact, but is also used with variety. And yet 
the rhythmic nature of this effect is evident, 
for the design shows itself throughout. Many 
of the most beautiful melodies of Mozart and 
Beethoven owe their effect to the subtle use of 
this rise and fall. In such cases there is not 
much time variety, for the essential feature is 
not one of time but of rhythmic movement up 
and down. Hence we get quite a new feature 
of melody, producing quite new effects. 

Akin to this rise and fall in melodic outline, 
we get a rise and fall of the force-outline, e.g., a long 
crescendo up to a point, followed by a long 
diminuendo. Such effects must be classed as 
rhythmic, for they consist of motion to and 
from a central point. In modern music they 
are of the highest importance, for the additional 
power obtained by the increase of tone in such 
instruments as the pianoforte and the use of 
larger orchestras, gives to composers means 
of obtaining results that were impossible in the 
earlier days of the art. And so in modern music 
we obtain the principle of climax—that is to say, 
a culminating point in force-outline. Sometimes 
the climax is gained by a series of curves, each 
one bigger than the last, till the highest point 
is reached. Designs of this kind cannot fail to 
have a great influence on types of form, for the 
interest of the piece is based not so much on 
formal divisions as on the management of the 
details, so as to lead up to one great central 
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such an unit, but to base a theory of rhythm on its 
appearance is to misunderstand the nature of the 
art. The only standard of time which is strict is 
the bar, with its feeling of accent on the first beat, 
and it is the business of the composer to weave 
round this standard designs which vary indefinitely. 
Should we acknowledge the existence of a rhythmic 
unit, such as the measure, we would at once make 
music a mechanical thing and spoil the free flow 
of sound which constitutes its main charm. Any 
attempt to say with certainty how a composition 
should be performed, by the mechanical device of 
splitting it up into fragments and making exact 
repetitions, as regards accent, of small sections, 
would be to draw the life-blood out of the art. 
It is variety that charms, not monotony ; and the 
art of music consists in achieving unity with as 
much variety as is compatible with the nature of 
the composition. The mistake of trying to make 
music a matter of exact proportion is one that was 
made by the Greeks, with whom practice in the 
Arts was a long way ahead of esthetic theory. 
What is important for us is to recognise that 
mathematical accuracy only fetters the art and 
prevents its free flow. We must therefore expect 
considerable time variety in compositions of any 
value whatever ; indeed, one of the main points of 
difference between what is called good and bad 
music consists in the fact that in the one there is 
either variety of accent or phrases of varying 
lengths, while in the other monotony is_ the 
prevailing feature. And a study of the music of 
different countries shows us that it is just among 
those nations that are strong in rhythm that the 
greatest variety prevails. ‘The habit of dancing in 
a free style invariably leads to the love of rhythmic 
variety, while the strictest rhythmic form is found 
among people of more quiet habits. Thus we 
arrive at a law that where atiention chiefly centres 
on time and all that appertains thereto, there will 
be great time variety, while in cases where time- 
effects are in the background there will be stiffness 
of outline. 

Variety is gained by either contradicting the 
strict accent by means of syncopations or by 
making the phrases of unequal lengths. Where 
the one is present, in all probability the other 
will be absent, but without one or the other the 
music would be felt to be dull. Another device not 
uncommonly found in the works of great composers 
is obtained by means of what is called shifting 
accent. It is a well-known fact that the final 
chord in a piece ought to fall on the strongest 
accent, that is to say, on the first beat. But it 
will be constantly found that in the same piece 
the cadence-chord comes sometimes on the third, 
sometimes on the first beat. This is caused by 
the fact that there is a subtle change or shifting 
of accent. Probably for this reason composers 
Were in the habit of writing their compositions 
in shorter bar-lengths than seems to us right. 
Three-four time is often used where six-eight 
would seem more suitable, but it would be wrong 
to assume that the accents should be invariably 
those of the six-eight time. What really happens 


is that six-eight time should have been written 
with half-bars in certain places. The device 
of changing the number of beats for one bar 
only was rarely used by classical composers, 
and so we get signatures that donot quite 
represent the actual effect. It is highly important 
that this rhythmic feature should be understood, 
for otherwise we would get performances either 
so stiff that they distort the character of the music, 
or with false accents in some places. The ideal 
performance is one in which the rhythmic outline 
is apparent through frequent variation. 

It may be objected that without some 
definite standard of rhythm, performance can only 
be left to the taste of the performer, who may 
not possess the capacity to see what was intended 
by the composer. But it would certainly be a 
mistake to set up a mechanical standard for fear 
of the bad results arising from the want of the 
proper feeling for rhythm. Music must speak 
for itself, and to anyone who possesses the 
feeling for rhythm the true interpretation is 
obvious. What is wanted is a careful develop- 
ment of the time-sense in the child, and then 
there is no fear of incorrect performance. 

The second way in which rhythm appears in 
music is in a rise and fall in the outline of 
a melody, making what is called by some writers 
the melodic curve. The best illustration of this 
rise and fall is found in the motion of the sea- 
waves; hence the name ‘undulating’ has been 
used for it, derived from ‘unda,’ a sea-wave. Now 
this rise and fall, like the wave motion, is never 
exact, but is also used with variety. And yet 
the rhythmic nature of this effect is evident, 
for the design shows itself throughout. Many 
of the most beautiful melodies of Mozart and 
Beethoven owe their effect to the subtle use of 
this rise and fall. In such cases there is not 
much time variety, for the essential feature is 
not one of time but of rhythmic movement up 
and down. Hence we get quite a new feature 
of melody, producing quite new effects. 

Akin to this rise and fall in melodic outline, 
we get a rise and fall of the force-outline, e.g., a long 
crescendo up to a point, followed by a long 
diminuendo. Such effects must be classed as 
rhythmic, for they consist of motion to and 
from a central point. In modern music they 
are of the highest importance, for the additional 
power obtained by the increase of tone in such 
instruments as the pianoforte and the use of 
larger orchestras, gives to composers means 
of obtaining results that were impossible in the 
earlier days of the art. And so in modern music 
we obtain the principle of climax—that is to say, 
a culminating point in force-outline. Sometimes 
the climax is gained by a series of curves, each 
one bigger than the last, till the highest point 
is reached. Designs of this kind cannot fail to 
have a great influence on types of form, for the 
interest of the piece is based not so much on 
formal divisions as on the management of the 
details, so as to lead up to one great central 
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The third way in which the rhythmic principle 
appears in music is in the motion to and from a 
central point called the key-centre. It would | 
appear that we owe our tonality, as well as our | 
phrase-form, to the old folk-dance. For where a} 
number of persons are engaged in a free dance 
it is necessary to have points of repose, obvious to 
every one, so that the dancers may know exactly 
where to begin a new figure. ‘The music will 
therefore follow the lines of the dance, and will 
contain phrases corresponding to the sections of 
the dance and pauses on important tones. Now 
without a clearly-defined tonalitive system such 
devices would be impossible. A_key-centre is 
the principal point of repose formed by the 
insistence on a tone on an accented beat, 


and by the approach to that tone from below} 


by a semitone. Similarly the importance of the 
fifth as a subsidiary resting-place would soon 
appear. Hence we find in early examples of 
folk-dance tunes a well-defined tonic, contrasting 
with the vague tonality of the church modes. 
That this would be likely to be the case is} 
clear when we consider the different uses to 
which the music was put. Clear tonality and 
phrase-fform are essential to define dance- 
figures, but in the music of the church vagueness 


was not a disadvantage ; indeed, it was essential 
in order to distinguish religious art from 
the dance-tunes of the people. Accordingly 


between the two kinds of music there was a 
great gulf fixed, which was not bridged over till | 
the rise of instrumental music made a new art. 
What is called absolute music requires well-defined 


phrase-form and clear tonality, otherwise it would | 


be impossible for the listener to understand it. 
Accordingly we find that the principle of a key- 
centre, to and from which motion is made, was | 
strongly insisted on by the composers to whom we 
owe our types of form. The key is made obvious, 
indeed to our ears a great deal too obvious, and 
the motion from the key is only to such keys as 
will strengthen and not weaken the feeling for the 
principal key. And so we get the conventional 
arrangement of a modulation to the key of the 
dominant with the return to the tonic. As) 
progress in the art was made, the feeling for the | 
key-centre became stronger, and insistence on 
it not so necessary, till at the present time 
modulations are made to remote keys even at| 
the beginning of the piece. And yet 


in absolute music, otherwise there can be no 
sense of rest or finality at the conclusion of the 
work, while the want of some kind of formal 
type would be fatal; so this rhythmic principle 
of motion to and from a key-centre is still 
essential to the art as it was many years ago. 

A close analysis of these three kinds of rhythm 
will show us their enormous importance. Without | 
the feeling for the rhythm of phrase-form, the 
student can make no progress either as composer 
or executant; the rhythm of the rise and fall has | 
an immense influence on the effects that can be 
produced ; while the rhythm of the motion to and | 


it would | 
seem that the feeling for a key-centre is essential | 


| 

| from a key-centre gives us our principles of 
| tonality. As the sense of rhythm is at the root 
| of all our feelings, it would seem as if musical 
| education should begin by a careful training of the 
| feeling for rhythm, and should proceed to build on 
this foundation. 


Occasional Wotes. 


Among the centenaries of the year, that of the birth 
of Joseph Alfred Novello deserves honourable mention 
because of the incalculable influence of the main 
achievement of his life. He was the pioneer of cheap 
music in the world. No doubt this boon to the 
|advancement of music would have come from some 
—— source at a later period, just as the steam 

engine would have come if Watt and Stephenson had 

never been born. But this does not lessen the merit 
of Alfred Novello’s foresight and determined courage 
in venturing to do what no one else at the time thought 
of doing. Joseph Alfred Novello was born on 
| August 12, 1810, and he died at Genoa on July 16, 
| 1896. He was one of Vincent Novello’s eleven 
children. In his early manhood he was a bass singer, 
| and his services were much in request. The story of 
his career as a music publisher is too interesting to 
suffer compression here. It will be found in the existing 
edition of ‘A Short History of Cheap Music,’ published 
|in 1887 by Messrs. Novello, and it will receive due 
| recognition in the later history of the firm of Novello& 
Co., which will be issued early next year—the 
centenary of the establishment of the firm. 


| 
| 
| 


Dr. Richard Strauss’s new opera ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’ is nearly finished. To render his music 
|more in keeping with the light character of Hugo 
|von Hoffmannsthal’s text, he has employed a more 
simply-constituted orchestra than in his recent works. 
It contains, besides the usual string orchestra, two 
| flutes, piccolo, two oboes, cor anglais, clarinet in 
|E flat, two clarinets in B flat, basset-horn, two 
| bassoons, contra-bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, 
three trombones, tuba, two harps, celesta, and the 
usual percussion. The merry, rococo style of the 
| libretto gives the composer an opportunity to compete 
| with his late namesake the great ‘Waltz-king.’ He 
has previously, in ‘Feuersnot,’ and even in ‘Also 
|sprach Zarathustra,’ given evidence of the capacity 
to write charming music in waltz rhythms. The 
|most recent news of his dispute with the authorities 
of the Dresden Theatre is that the difficulties have 
been smoothed over, and that the opera will be 
produced early in 1911. 


The numerous treasures in the shape of autographs 
|and personal relics of great musicians belonging to 
the Kaiserliche Kénigliche Gesellschaft der Musik- 
S| freunde, in Vienna, a collection which has not hitherto 
been well housed, will presently be placed in a 
series of fireproof rooms in the new Wiener Konzert- 
haus, now approaching completion. The skull of 
| Joseph Haydn is perhaps unique among the objects 
of interest in the collection. The Society also 
possesses a number of Beethoven souvenirs, including 
one of the sketch-books, his last medicine spoon, the 
| key to his coffin and the autograph score of the 

‘Eroica’ Symphony. There is also a leaf of music 


| 
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The third way in which the rhythmic principle 
appears in music is in the motion to and from a 
central point called the key-centre. It would | 
appear that we owe our tonality, as well as our | 
phrase-form, to the old folk-dance. For where a} 
number of persons are engaged in a free dance 
it is necessary to have points of repose, obvious to 
every one, so that the dancers may know exactly 
where to begin a new figure. ‘The music will 
therefore follow the lines of the dance, and will 
contain phrases corresponding to the sections of 
the dance and pauses on important tones. Now 
without a clearly-defined tonalitive system such 
devices would be impossible. A_key-centre is 
the principal point of repose formed by the 
insistence on a tone on an accented beat, 


and by the approach to that tone from below} 


by a semitone. Similarly the importance of the 
fifth as a subsidiary resting-place would soon 
appear. Hence we find in early examples of 
folk-dance tunes a well-defined tonic, contrasting 
with the vague tonality of the church modes. 
That this would be likely to be the case is} 
clear when we consider the different uses to 
which the music was put. Clear tonality and 
phrase-fform are essential to define dance- 
figures, but in the music of the church vagueness 


was not a disadvantage ; indeed, it was essential 
in order to distinguish religious art from 
the dance-tunes of the people. Accordingly 


between the two kinds of music there was a 
great gulf fixed, which was not bridged over till | 
the rise of instrumental music made a new art. 
What is called absolute music requires well-defined 


phrase-form and clear tonality, otherwise it would | 


be impossible for the listener to understand it. 
Accordingly we find that the principle of a key- 
centre, to and from which motion is made, was | 
strongly insisted on by the composers to whom we 
owe our types of form. The key is made obvious, 
indeed to our ears a great deal too obvious, and 
the motion from the key is only to such keys as 
will strengthen and not weaken the feeling for the 
principal key. And so we get the conventional 
arrangement of a modulation to the key of the 
dominant with the return to the tonic. As) 
progress in the art was made, the feeling for the | 
key-centre became stronger, and insistence on 
it not so necessary, till at the present time 
modulations are made to remote keys even at| 
the beginning of the piece. And yet 


in absolute music, otherwise there can be no 
sense of rest or finality at the conclusion of the 
work, while the want of some kind of formal 
type would be fatal; so this rhythmic principle 
of motion to and from a key-centre is still 
essential to the art as it was many years ago. 

A close analysis of these three kinds of rhythm 
will show us their enormous importance. Without | 
the feeling for the rhythm of phrase-form, the 
student can make no progress either as composer 
or executant; the rhythm of the rise and fall has | 
an immense influence on the effects that can be 
produced ; while the rhythm of the motion to and | 
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| tonality. As the sense of rhythm is at the root 
| of all our feelings, it would seem as if musical 
| education should begin by a careful training of the 
| feeling for rhythm, and should proceed to build on 
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of Alfred Novello’s foresight and determined courage 
in venturing to do what no one else at the time thought 
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Dr. Richard Strauss’s new opera ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’ is nearly finished. To render his music 
|more in keeping with the light character of Hugo 
|von Hoffmannsthal’s text, he has employed a more 
simply-constituted orchestra than in his recent works. 
It contains, besides the usual string orchestra, two 
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| with his late namesake the great ‘Waltz-king.’ He 
has previously, in ‘Feuersnot,’ and even in ‘Also 
|sprach Zarathustra,’ given evidence of the capacity 
to write charming music in waltz rhythms. The 
|most recent news of his dispute with the authorities 
of the Dresden Theatre is that the difficulties have 
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containing autographs of Beethoven, Schubert and 
Brahms. On one side is a song by Beethoven, on 
the other a song by Schubert; Brahms, when he 
presented the leaf to the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
added a dedication. The collection also includes 
numerous autograph scores and letters of Mozart’s ; 
one of the diaries kept by Schubert in his youth ; 
and manuscripts of many other composers from 
the earliest times down to the present day. In 
the new building accommodation will also be provided 
for the Society’s large collection of musical instru- 
ments, in which the development from primitive 
beginnings to the achievements of the present day 
is well illustrated. A special room is assigned 
or the exhibition of busts and portraits of famous 
musicians. 


The magnificent series of concerts given at the 
Winter Gardens, Bournemouth, under the direction 
of Mr. Dan Godfrey, is well known. A ‘Complete 
list of works’ performed at the g10 symphony and 
classical concerts given between October 14, 1895, 
and May 12, 1910, has just been issued. The total 
number of separate works performed amounts to 
1,263. In the list of 308 composers represented, 129 
of the names are British, and to these names 454 
works are attached. Some further statistics are 
provided: for instance, that 147 performances of 
symphonies by Beethoven were given. ‘Concert 
centenaries’ have been signalised by special works 
and an increased orchestra. For the four-hundredth 
concert, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’ was 
chosen ; for the five-hundredth, Berlioz’s ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet?’ Symphony and Strauss’s ‘ Till Eulenspiegel.’ 
We wonder what will be played at the thousandth. 
Of course the popularity of these concerts has been 
immense, and the reputation of the town has thereby 
been increased. There must be many holiday-makers 
who, uncertain in the choice of a resort, were induced 
to decide in favour of Bournemouth by the promise 
of its musical attractions. Brighton and Bridlington 


papers please copy. 


Great news for those interested in opera! A daily 
contemporary has lately published a manifesto from a 
gentleman whom it describes as ‘ New York’s best- 
known impresario,’ to the effect that he is about to 
endow London with a new opera house ‘to be devoted 
exclusively to grand opera, which is to be given all the 
year -round.’ As a compliment to London the 
house is to be called ‘The London Opera House,’ 
and any misgivings as to the appropriateness of this 
name will be speedily allayed by the announcement 
that ‘his répertoire will be that of the French, Italian, 
and German schools.’ He further says: ‘it is the 
claim of my friends that in New York I popularised, 
democratised and vitalised opera, and it has occurred 
to me that something on the same lines . . . might 
be acceptable to the great English metropolis. No, 
I have never had any personal experience in London, 
but I have studied the field carefully. H’m! We 
wonder whether these studies embraced the history 
of previous attempts and the efforts of previous 
entrepreneurs—a word best translated in this connec- 
tion as wadertakers/ Our first national opera house 
was converted into a police station, our second into a 
music-hall, our third and fourth attempts never got as 
far as digging the foundations, for lack of support. 
Will this project end in a new drapery emporium or a 
cinematograph show? We do not wish to seem to 
scorn a_ well-intentioned enterprise, which may at 
least help to establish a habit of opera-going in our 
midst. Let us hope for the best. 

8 


Doctors have studied, or endeavoured to study, the 
effects of music upon the mentally afflicted, and there 
was an article upon this subject by Mr. Albert Visetti in 
a musical contemporary only last month. Far more 
interesting to the musician, however, is it to consider 
the effect of insanity upon music, and materials for 
this study are not lacking. Even amongst composers 
of high rank there are a few, such as Schumann and 
Macdowell, whose last compositions show traces of 
the fell disease to which they became a prey, and the 
writer of these lines is acquainted with other examples. 
But what are these traces; how does madness show 
itself in music? By wild harmonies and _ frantic 
passages? No, strange to say, by the very reverse 
characteristics: the absence of anything of this sort. 
lt is common to speak of extreme, or shall we say 
ultra-modern music, as ‘crazy’ or ‘mad,’ yet the 
music written by those whose brain is really affected 
is usually devoid of any distinct feature whatever. 
It is like a bad organist’s extemporization as much 
as anything: weak rhythm, weak melody (an echo 
of former better things), nothing left but—harmony. 
Curiously enough, whatever else the poor insane 
composer does he keeps a sub-conscious memory 
of chords and their resolutions. Passages—quick 
notes in general—he seems to abhor; his music is 
always slowish, but of no particular tempo, and 
the one characteristic which is hardest for even the 
sanest of us to avoid enfolds the madman’s music like 
a garment, that is—dulness. 


The Classical Concert Society have issued a 
prospectus in which they undertake to give a third 
season of chamber concerts on the lines that have 
proved successful during the past two years. The 
amount of activity expended in the performance of 
chamber music in London increases every season, and 
at the same time chamber music itself is increasing in 
quantity and widening in scope. The works of Reger 
and Ravel, the latest effusions by young bloods of the 
Academy or College, the ‘Cobbett’ Fantasias, cry out 
for performance, and many are the trio and quartet 
parties, who, unable to scale great interpretative 
heights with Beethoven, are willing to secure attention 
by performing the new works. In many cases, no 
doubt, zeal on behalf of the unrecognized composer 
and the ideal of progress provide the chief stimulus. 
In this way many beautiful and powerful works get a 
hearing, and perhaps establish themselves in favour. 
But at the same time there are many to whom the 
experimental programme offers no attraction, and 
there are students to whom it is of no value and for 
their sake the classical masterpieces must be kept in 
full view. Among the societies who make it their first 
aim to supply this need, the Classical Concert Society 
stands foremost. It is the direct descendant of the 
Joachim Concert Committee, whose traditions it 
undertakes to uphold. For two seasons they have 
given, with the help of well-known performers, concerts 
of the highest artistic value, at which classical 
chamber music forms the greater part of the 
programmes. We now learn that the financial results 
were equally satisfactory. With this encourage- 
ment the Society have decided to increase their 
activity, and to give no fewer than twenty concerts 
during the coming season. The programmes of the 
ten that are to be given at Bechstein Hall before 
Christmas are already issued, together with the names 
of the artists engaged. At the first concert, which 
will take place on October 12, Fraulein Maria Phillipi, 
Sefior Pablo Casals and Mr. D. F. Tovey will appear 
in works by Bach, Beethoven, Schumann and 
Brahms. 
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containing autographs of Beethoven, Schubert and 
Brahms. On one side is a song by Beethoven, on 
the other a song by Schubert; Brahms, when he 
presented the leaf to the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
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numerous autograph scores and letters of Mozart’s ; 
one of the diaries kept by Schubert in his youth ; 
and manuscripts of many other composers from 
the earliest times down to the present day. In 
the new building accommodation will also be provided 
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ments, in which the development from primitive 
beginnings to the achievements of the present day 
is well illustrated. A special room is assigned 
or the exhibition of busts and portraits of famous 
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Of course the popularity of these concerts has been 
immense, and the reputation of the town has thereby 
been increased. There must be many holiday-makers 
who, uncertain in the choice of a resort, were induced 
to decide in favour of Bournemouth by the promise 
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Under the patronage of His Royal Highness The 
Grand Duke of Baden, four festival performances, 
devoted to compositions by J. S. Bach, will be given 
at Heidelberg during October 23-25 in commemoration 
of the jubilee of the Bachverein and the Akademischer 
Gesangverein. The Mass in B minor will be performed 
at the first concert (arranged, edited and conducted by | 
Dr. Philipp Wolfrum). Herr Felix Mottl, from Munich, | 
will direct the second concert, when the programme | 
will include the Suite for flute and string orchestra (solo | 
flute, Herr Wunderlich), the Concerto in C minor | 
for two pianofortes (the soloists Messrs. Max Reger | 
and Philipp Wolfrum), the E major Violin concerto | 
(Professor Carl Flesch), the sixth ‘ Brandenburg’ | 
concerto, and the ‘Bauernkantate.’ At the third 
concert the first Organ sonata in E flat major, the 
‘Partita’ in D minor for Violin solo, and the fifth 
* Brandenburg’ concerto in D major for pianoforte, 
flute, violin and string orchestra (soloists Messrs. 
Max Reger, Wunderlich and Carl Flesch) will be 
heard. The programme of the fourth and last concert 
will include the three Church cantatas ‘Christus der | 
ist mein Leben, ‘O Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort’ and 
*Wachet auf.’ 


Now that the Copyright Commission has decided | 
that the reproduction of a composition in the} 
perforated-paper notation of the pianola is a breach! 
of copyright, it is evident that the makers of these 
instruments, being forced into honesty, will ere long | 
be giving commissions to composers. It is earnestly | 
to be hoped that these latter will rise to the level of | 
their unique opportunities. Fancy a pianoforte piece 
where you need not think of technical difficulty, | 
fingering or number of notes! How truly noble 
would a concerto for pianola and orchestra sound! 
Better still, a duet for two pianolas, for then the really 
up-to-date composer would be able to have both the 
tonal scales (alas, that there are only two!) played| 
simultaneously. We had thoughts of patenting this | 
effect, but it were perhaps more generous to leave it | 
to our youthful imitators of Debussy, Ravel and Co. 
(unlimited). 


Mr. Henry Davey in a letter sent to the Brighton 
Hlerald says that ‘there is an interesting article on 
Blackpool in this month’s A/usical Times which is of 
interest in connection with the Brighton Municipal 
Orchestra,’ and he quotes Mr. Speelman as saying that 
whilst in former days musical comedy selections were 
wanted, the public now calls for Beethoven, Schubert, 
Wagner and Tchaikovsky. He draws attention to 
the reception which classical music gets at the Queen’s 
Hall Promenade Concerts, and he asserts his belief that 
the best music is what the public likes best, ‘so long as 
programmes are arranged with tact.’ The editor of 
the //era/d drily (if we may say so) administers a cold 
douche on these enthusiasms by pointing out that a 
recent ‘Request’ programme, performed by the 
Brighton Municipal Orchestra, did not contain the 
names of Bach, Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven. It 
is certainly a fact that popular audiences, once 
put into an amiable mood, are willing to applaud 
impartially good and indifferent music, especially 
when it is well played or sung. This expansive and 
frank appreciative capacity of ordinary musical folk is 
on the whole a good thing, and moreover it has the 
ring of sincerity in it. We have reason to be grateful 
that this capacity embraces the good music. 


In the Competition Festival Record supplement we 
refer to the deeply regretted death of Miss Wakefield, 


/student to decide the question of its 


and a portrait is also given with our present issue. 


THE VIOLA. 
By ARTHUR T. FROGGATT. 


The Viola is the oldest member of the string 
quartet. A year or so ago its extinction was 
prophesied by someone whose name I forget. The 
idea was that its place would be taken by a second 
violoncello. Those who listened to the splendid 
playing of Mr. Lionel Tertis at the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians’ Conference at Folkestone last 
winter, will possibly be slow to credit the prophecy, 
It seems to be forgotten by many that the very defect 
of the viola has come to be its chief virtue ; and that 
to the fact that its strings are too heavy for the size of 
the body, its rich and sombre tone-colour is chiefly 
owing. The modern orchestra, with all its magni- 
ficence, is not so rich in varieties of tone-colour that it 
can afford to dispense with one of them ; and a brief 
historical survey of the employment of the viola in 
orchestral and chamber-music will perhaps enable the 
probable 
abandonment. 

In the days of viols, the tenor viol (mean viol, viola 
da braccio) must have proved a somewhat awkward 
instrument to manage. Too bulky to be held on the 
arm, it was supported on the knee, with its upper 
portion resting against the shoulder, the left hand 
being on a level with the head. It was nevertheless 
occasionally employed in considerable numbers. At 
the production of Monteverde’s ‘Orfeo’ in 1607, at 
Mantua, the orchestra included ten tenor viols, as 
against two violins and two bass viols. But this was 
probably a very unusual arrangement. Nor was the 
tenor viol always employed in chamber-music. Of 


ithe nine three-part fantasies for viols, published by 


Orlando Gibbons about 1610, the first four are written 
for treble, mean and bass, but the remaining five are 
for two trebles and bass. 

In the oratorios of Carissimi (1604-1674), no place 
is found for the viola, the accompaniments being 
written for two violins and bass. But in the second 
half of the 17th century the viola begins to assert its 
right to a recognised position in the orchestra. In 
the operas of Lulli (1633-1687), we find this instrument 
occupying its present place in the score, and even 
taking its share in the fugal entries of the Allegro 
movement of the overture. 

The trio-sonatas of Corelli (1653-1713), are written 
for two violins and bass viol. They are forty-eight in 
number, and the viola does not appear in any of 
them. But when we come to the concertos, published 
in 1712, the case is different. In a note to Naumann’s 
‘History of Music’ (p. 533), Ouseley states that 
‘Corelli's concertos are scored for a quartet of two 
violins, viola and violoncello, besides two ripieno 
violin parts and a figured bass for the organ.’ This 
statement is inaccurate, and suggests that Ouseley’s 
knowledge of the concertos was derived from the 
London edition, edited by Dr. Pepusch and published 
by Walsh in 1730. In this edition the editor has put 
the viola into the concertino. But Corelli has written 
only three instruments for the concertino, namely, 
two violins and violoncello, to which the concerto 
grosso adds four others—two violins, viola and basso 


| (these parts to be doubled at pleasure) ; in addition to 


which two harpsichords are required, one to accom- 
pany the concertino and the other the concerto grosso. 

The compass of the viola part in these concertos 
extends from d to e?; but the fourth string is little 
employed, and its open note never once heard. The 
part is decidedly easier than any of the others. There 
are half-a-dozen shakes in the Largo of the first 
concerto: with this exception, semiquavers are some- 
what rare, and more than two are never found in 
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refer to the deeply regretted death of Miss Wakefield, 


/student to decide the question of its 


and a portrait is also given with our present issue. 


THE VIOLA. 
By ARTHUR T. FROGGATT. 


The Viola is the oldest member of the string 
quartet. A year or so ago its extinction was 
prophesied by someone whose name I forget. The 
idea was that its place would be taken by a second 
violoncello. Those who listened to the splendid 
playing of Mr. Lionel Tertis at the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians’ Conference at Folkestone last 
winter, will possibly be slow to credit the prophecy, 
It seems to be forgotten by many that the very defect 
of the viola has come to be its chief virtue ; and that 
to the fact that its strings are too heavy for the size of 
the body, its rich and sombre tone-colour is chiefly 
owing. The modern orchestra, with all its magni- 
ficence, is not so rich in varieties of tone-colour that it 
can afford to dispense with one of them ; and a brief 
historical survey of the employment of the viola in 
orchestral and chamber-music will perhaps enable the 
probable 
abandonment. 

In the days of viols, the tenor viol (mean viol, viola 
da braccio) must have proved a somewhat awkward 
instrument to manage. Too bulky to be held on the 
arm, it was supported on the knee, with its upper 
portion resting against the shoulder, the left hand 
being on a level with the head. It was nevertheless 
occasionally employed in considerable numbers. At 
the production of Monteverde’s ‘Orfeo’ in 1607, at 
Mantua, the orchestra included ten tenor viols, as 
against two violins and two bass viols. But this was 
probably a very unusual arrangement. Nor was the 
tenor viol always employed in chamber-music. Of 


ithe nine three-part fantasies for viols, published by 


Orlando Gibbons about 1610, the first four are written 
for treble, mean and bass, but the remaining five are 
for two trebles and bass. 

In the oratorios of Carissimi (1604-1674), no place 
is found for the viola, the accompaniments being 
written for two violins and bass. But in the second 
half of the 17th century the viola begins to assert its 
right to a recognised position in the orchestra. In 
the operas of Lulli (1633-1687), we find this instrument 
occupying its present place in the score, and even 
taking its share in the fugal entries of the Allegro 
movement of the overture. 

The trio-sonatas of Corelli (1653-1713), are written 
for two violins and bass viol. They are forty-eight in 
number, and the viola does not appear in any of 
them. But when we come to the concertos, published 
in 1712, the case is different. In a note to Naumann’s 
‘History of Music’ (p. 533), Ouseley states that 
‘Corelli's concertos are scored for a quartet of two 
violins, viola and violoncello, besides two ripieno 
violin parts and a figured bass for the organ.’ This 
statement is inaccurate, and suggests that Ouseley’s 
knowledge of the concertos was derived from the 
London edition, edited by Dr. Pepusch and published 
by Walsh in 1730. In this edition the editor has put 
the viola into the concertino. But Corelli has written 
only three instruments for the concertino, namely, 
two violins and violoncello, to which the concerto 
grosso adds four others—two violins, viola and basso 


| (these parts to be doubled at pleasure) ; in addition to 


which two harpsichords are required, one to accom- 
pany the concertino and the other the concerto grosso. 

The compass of the viola part in these concertos 
extends from d to e?; but the fourth string is little 
employed, and its open note never once heard. The 
part is decidedly easier than any of the others. There 
are half-a-dozen shakes in the Largo of the first 
concerto: with this exception, semiquavers are some- 
what rare, and more than two are never found in 
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succession. There is no double-stopping, but in the 
Pastorale of the eighth Concerto the open G and 
its octave are sometimes sounded simultaneously 
(this, however, is the only movement in which the 
same thing occurs in the violin parts). The viola 
always has a real part, with the exception of a few 

ssages, never more than a bar or two, in which 
it doubles the violoncello either in unison or at the 
octave (at the first entry of the Grave in the eighth 
Concerto, the viola doubles the first violin of the 
concertino for three notes only). Very occasionally, 
chiefly in the twelfth Concerto, the viola rises above 
all the other parts. 

In the operas of Purcell there is no such obvious 
inferiority in the viola part as we find in the concertos 
of Corelli. This is true even of the first of the long 
series—‘ Dido and /AE£neas,’ written about 1677. And 
when we come to the compositions of later years, we 
find a considerable advance. In ‘King Arthur’ 
(1691) the viola is no longer content to double the 
tenor part in the choruses, as in the earlier work, 
but exhibits a considerable degree of independence. 
I suppose that Purcell may have written more than 
one overture for this opera: at all events, one is 
extant, scored for two violins, two violas, two 
trumpets, and bass, in which the parts for the 
violas are precisely similar in character to those 
for the violins. It is worth noticing that the only 
double-stop occurring in the whole opera (in the 
final bar of a ‘symphony’ in the fifth act) is given 
to the viola (c_—e'), The music of ‘ Bonduca,’ 
written in 1695, the year of the composer’s untimely 
death, is very similar in the general character of 
the viola part to that of ‘ King Arthur.’ 

But in all chamber music, not only of the second 
half of the 17th century but also of the first half 
of the 18th century, the viola was very much neglected. 
In the case of every composer up to the time of 
Haydn, the instrumental trio was invariably written 
for two violins and bass. Telemann, indeed, in 1734, 
published some ‘ Scherzi melodichi’ for violin, viola 
and bass (which I have never seen); but this was 
quite contrary to the usual practice. 
eminent musician of the period who made a special 
study of the viola, so far as I know, was J. H. Rolle, 
who, in 1741, entered the Court band at Berlin as a 
viola-player. 

Bach cannot be accused of neglecting the viola. 


“He constantly omits it from the accompaniments to 


vocal solos, according to the fashion of the time ; but 
in choral work he expects frem it nearly, if not quite, 
as much as from the first violins. In orchestral music 
he writes for violas even when violoncellos are omitted 
from the score. 

With Handel it is very different. When he first 
came to England, he probably met with viola-players 
of somewhat limited ability: at all events, in his 
earlier compositions, he gives them little work of 
Importance. Even in purely orchestral music (e.g., the 
Overture to ‘Acis and Galatea,’ 1721), the viola is 
sometimes absent from the score. Yet Handel was 
well able to avail himself of this particular tone-colour 
when he desired it. In the well-known bass aria 
Revenge, Timotheus cries,’ from ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ 
1736, the second section ‘ Behold, a ghastly band,’ in 
which the ghosts of the slain Greeks are depicted, the 
violins are silent, the score consisting of first and 
second violas, first and second violoncellos, double- 
basses, organ, and three bassoons, the latter doubling 
the violas and first violoncello respectively. The first 
violas are further occasionally subdivided, playing in 
octaves. The tenor solo ‘Thus long ago,’ which 
occurs later in the ode, is chiefly scored as a trio 
od two flutes and viola, the latter supplying the 

SS. 


Indeed, the only | 
| great whales,’ is scored for two violas, two violoncellos, 


In ‘Israel in Egypt’ (1738), in the soprano aria 
‘Thou didst blow,’ there is a very important part, chiefly 
consisting of semiquavers, given to the violas, violon- 
cellos, and bassoons, the former playing sometimes 
in unison with the bass instruments and sometimes in 
the octave. 

Gluck (1714-1787) frequently writes double-stops 
for the violas, and divides them when necessary. On 


|the other hand, he often degrades them by making 
| them play in the octave or unison with the violoncellos. 


There is one striking movement in ‘Iphigénie en 
Tauride, a solo for Orestes—‘ Le calme rentre dans 
mon cceur’—in which the iterated and syncopated 
notes of the viola (chiefly a dominant pedal) produce 
a very powerful and characteristic effect. 

Haydn did much for the viola. He extended the 
compass to g*, or even g%?, as in the first movement 
of the great Symphony in C (1791-92). He frequently 
divides them, as in the Allegretto of the ‘ Military 
Symphony.’ He occasionally doubles an important 
violin passage by the violas in the sub-octave, as in 
the ‘ Letter T’ Symphony (1787). He has anticipated 
Beethoven by giving the theme to violas, in unison 
with the violoncellos, in one of the variations in the 
Andante of the last-named work. In the Minuet of 
the 86th Symphony, written about 1786, he has for 
eight bars placed the violas an octave below the 
violoncellos. But above all, he has raised the viola to 
a permanent position in the string quartet, and in this 
post of honour has frequently placed it in special 
prominence. In the slow movement of the Quartet 
in E flat, Op. 33, No. 2, the viola is entrusted with the 
enunciation of the theme, accompanied only by the 
violoncello. In the third variation of the slow move- 
ment of the ‘Kaiser’ quartet, the two violins and 
violoncello are the humble servants of the viola. 
There are two bars in the Finale of the Quartet in 
G minor, Op. 74, No. 3, in which the viola is heard 
below the violoncello, with special significance. And 
many similar instances might be mentioned. 

‘The Creation,’ produced in 1799, contains much 
important work for the violas. Three special instances 
may be given. The bass recitative, ‘And God created 


cembalo and double-bass, in four- and _ five-part 
harmony. In the Trio, ‘ Most beautiful appear,’ a 
conspicuous rhythmic figure, extending over seven 
bars, is assigned to the violas and basses, the violins 
occupying a subordinate position. Again, in the Trio, 
‘On Thee each living soul awaits,’ the entry of the 
strings is heralded by the violas. 

Not all the contemporaries of Haydn followed his 
example in raising the status of the viola. For instance, 
Grétry (1741-1811), one of the most successful 
composers of French opera, generally writes what 
Berlioz calls ‘ the fatal co/ asso. The violas may for 
a very few bars enjoy an independent part, or may 
even be divided, as a crowning effort on the part of 
the composer, but Grétry very quickly reverts to his 
favourite ‘col basso,’ unless, indeed, he doubles the 
violins with this neglected member of his small 
orchestra. 

Mozart’s preference for the viola is well-known. 
He, unlike Boccherini, includes two violas in every one 
of his string quintets, and he gives the instrument an 
extraordinary degree of independence, both in the 
string quartets and also in the two pianoforte quartets. 
As a proof of this it is only necessary to refer to the 
String quartet in E flat (No. 3 of those dedicated to 
Haydn). Then we have the striking passages for 
divided violas in the first movement of the G minor 
Symphony. Among other obbligato passages may be 
mentioned bars 7-14 of the ‘Recordare’ in the 
Requiem. The absence of the viola from some of the 
music composed during the Salzburg period is 
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succession. There is no double-stopping, but in the 
Pastorale of the eighth Concerto the open G and 
its octave are sometimes sounded simultaneously 
(this, however, is the only movement in which the 
same thing occurs in the violin parts). The viola 
always has a real part, with the exception of a few 

ssages, never more than a bar or two, in which 
it doubles the violoncello either in unison or at the 
octave (at the first entry of the Grave in the eighth 
Concerto, the viola doubles the first violin of the 
concertino for three notes only). Very occasionally, 
chiefly in the twelfth Concerto, the viola rises above 
all the other parts. 

In the operas of Purcell there is no such obvious 
inferiority in the viola part as we find in the concertos 
of Corelli. This is true even of the first of the long 
series—‘ Dido and /AE£neas,’ written about 1677. And 
when we come to the compositions of later years, we 
find a considerable advance. In ‘King Arthur’ 
(1691) the viola is no longer content to double the 
tenor part in the choruses, as in the earlier work, 
but exhibits a considerable degree of independence. 
I suppose that Purcell may have written more than 
one overture for this opera: at all events, one is 
extant, scored for two violins, two violas, two 
trumpets, and bass, in which the parts for the 
violas are precisely similar in character to those 
for the violins. It is worth noticing that the only 
double-stop occurring in the whole opera (in the 
final bar of a ‘symphony’ in the fifth act) is given 
to the viola (c_—e'), The music of ‘ Bonduca,’ 
written in 1695, the year of the composer’s untimely 
death, is very similar in the general character of 
the viola part to that of ‘ King Arthur.’ 

But in all chamber music, not only of the second 
half of the 17th century but also of the first half 
of the 18th century, the viola was very much neglected. 
In the case of every composer up to the time of 
Haydn, the instrumental trio was invariably written 
for two violins and bass. Telemann, indeed, in 1734, 
published some ‘ Scherzi melodichi’ for violin, viola 
and bass (which I have never seen); but this was 
quite contrary to the usual practice. 
eminent musician of the period who made a special 
study of the viola, so far as I know, was J. H. Rolle, 
who, in 1741, entered the Court band at Berlin as a 
viola-player. 

Bach cannot be accused of neglecting the viola. 


“He constantly omits it from the accompaniments to 


vocal solos, according to the fashion of the time ; but 
in choral work he expects frem it nearly, if not quite, 
as much as from the first violins. In orchestral music 
he writes for violas even when violoncellos are omitted 
from the score. 

With Handel it is very different. When he first 
came to England, he probably met with viola-players 
of somewhat limited ability: at all events, in his 
earlier compositions, he gives them little work of 
Importance. Even in purely orchestral music (e.g., the 
Overture to ‘Acis and Galatea,’ 1721), the viola is 
sometimes absent from the score. Yet Handel was 
well able to avail himself of this particular tone-colour 
when he desired it. In the well-known bass aria 
Revenge, Timotheus cries,’ from ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ 
1736, the second section ‘ Behold, a ghastly band,’ in 
which the ghosts of the slain Greeks are depicted, the 
violins are silent, the score consisting of first and 
second violas, first and second violoncellos, double- 
basses, organ, and three bassoons, the latter doubling 
the violas and first violoncello respectively. The first 
violas are further occasionally subdivided, playing in 
octaves. The tenor solo ‘Thus long ago,’ which 
occurs later in the ode, is chiefly scored as a trio 
od two flutes and viola, the latter supplying the 
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Indeed, the only | 
| great whales,’ is scored for two violas, two violoncellos, 


In ‘Israel in Egypt’ (1738), in the soprano aria 
‘Thou didst blow,’ there is a very important part, chiefly 
consisting of semiquavers, given to the violas, violon- 
cellos, and bassoons, the former playing sometimes 
in unison with the bass instruments and sometimes in 
the octave. 

Gluck (1714-1787) frequently writes double-stops 
for the violas, and divides them when necessary. On 


|the other hand, he often degrades them by making 
| them play in the octave or unison with the violoncellos. 


There is one striking movement in ‘Iphigénie en 
Tauride, a solo for Orestes—‘ Le calme rentre dans 
mon cceur’—in which the iterated and syncopated 
notes of the viola (chiefly a dominant pedal) produce 
a very powerful and characteristic effect. 

Haydn did much for the viola. He extended the 
compass to g*, or even g%?, as in the first movement 
of the great Symphony in C (1791-92). He frequently 
divides them, as in the Allegretto of the ‘ Military 
Symphony.’ He occasionally doubles an important 
violin passage by the violas in the sub-octave, as in 
the ‘ Letter T’ Symphony (1787). He has anticipated 
Beethoven by giving the theme to violas, in unison 
with the violoncellos, in one of the variations in the 
Andante of the last-named work. In the Minuet of 
the 86th Symphony, written about 1786, he has for 
eight bars placed the violas an octave below the 
violoncellos. But above all, he has raised the viola to 
a permanent position in the string quartet, and in this 
post of honour has frequently placed it in special 
prominence. In the slow movement of the Quartet 
in E flat, Op. 33, No. 2, the viola is entrusted with the 
enunciation of the theme, accompanied only by the 
violoncello. In the third variation of the slow move- 
ment of the ‘Kaiser’ quartet, the two violins and 
violoncello are the humble servants of the viola. 
There are two bars in the Finale of the Quartet in 
G minor, Op. 74, No. 3, in which the viola is heard 
below the violoncello, with special significance. And 
many similar instances might be mentioned. 

‘The Creation,’ produced in 1799, contains much 
important work for the violas. Three special instances 
may be given. The bass recitative, ‘And God created 


cembalo and double-bass, in four- and _ five-part 
harmony. In the Trio, ‘ Most beautiful appear,’ a 
conspicuous rhythmic figure, extending over seven 
bars, is assigned to the violas and basses, the violins 
occupying a subordinate position. Again, in the Trio, 
‘On Thee each living soul awaits,’ the entry of the 
strings is heralded by the violas. 

Not all the contemporaries of Haydn followed his 
example in raising the status of the viola. For instance, 
Grétry (1741-1811), one of the most successful 
composers of French opera, generally writes what 
Berlioz calls ‘ the fatal co/ asso. The violas may for 
a very few bars enjoy an independent part, or may 
even be divided, as a crowning effort on the part of 
the composer, but Grétry very quickly reverts to his 
favourite ‘col basso,’ unless, indeed, he doubles the 
violins with this neglected member of his small 
orchestra. 

Mozart’s preference for the viola is well-known. 
He, unlike Boccherini, includes two violas in every one 
of his string quintets, and he gives the instrument an 
extraordinary degree of independence, both in the 
string quartets and also in the two pianoforte quartets. 
As a proof of this it is only necessary to refer to the 
String quartet in E flat (No. 3 of those dedicated to 
Haydn). Then we have the striking passages for 
divided violas in the first movement of the G minor 
Symphony. Among other obbligato passages may be 
mentioned bars 7-14 of the ‘Recordare’ in the 
Requiem. The absence of the viola from some of the 
music composed during the Salzburg period is 
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probably due to the composition of the Archbishop’s 
band. Mention must also be made of the beautiful 
Trio for pianoforte, clarinet, and viola. If Haydn 
raised the viola to an equality with the second violin, 
it is perhaps not too much to say that Mozart makes 
it third in importance in the string quartet. 

The growing importance of the viola was fully 
maintained by Cherubini, who was particularly fond 
of writing two viola parts in the orchestral score, as a 
reference to that of ‘Les deux Journées’ will show. 
The theme of the march in the third act of the same 
opera is announced by violas and violoncellos in unison. 
Beethoven followed Cherubini as regards the frequent 
division of the violas. He also made considerably 
greater use of the double string than any of his 
predecessors. The occasions upon which he brings 
the instrument into more or less prominence are 
innumerable, and mention of a few of them must 
suffice. In the Septet, written in 1800, the melody is 
assigned to the viola in the first variation of the fourth 
movement. In the Finale of the ‘ Eroica’ symphony 
(1804) there are five bars (repeated) in which the 
violas, divisi, double the clarinets in the sub-octave. 
In the C minor Symphony, as every musician knows, 
one of the loveliest melodies ever penned is given to 
violas and violoncellos in unison, supported only by a 
few notes from the double-basses. The second theme 
of the Finale of the same Symphony is also given to 
the violas, in unison with the clarinet; and at the 
return of the ‘tempo 1™°’ there is a remarkable 
passage of repeated thirds for the violas, again in | 
unison with the clarinets, the violins being silent. | 
Among the themes announced by the viola, in the | 


string quartets, one recalls the ‘Théme russe’| 
in the Allegretto of Op. 59, No. 2; also the 
Allegro molto of Op. 59, No. 3. In the first 


movement of the Violin concerto, the second subject 
is accompanied by thirteen bars of triplets played by 
the violas, doubled by the violoncellos in the sub-octave. 
Again, in the second variation of the Allegretto of the 
‘harp’ Quartet, the viola takes the leading part. The 
theme of the Allegretto of the seventh Symphony 
(1812) is also assigned to the violas. In the ‘ Choral 
Symphony’ (1823), the second subject of the slow 
movement is announced by the second violins, in 
unison with the violas ; and in the presentment of the 
sublime subject of the Finale, the latter instruments 
are treated with a consideration which is denied to the 
former. Finally, at the words ‘Ihr stiirzt nieder, 
Millionen,’ there are twenty bars of divided violas, 
each with double string, the violins being silent. 
With reference to Beethoven’s fondness for the double 
string, it is significant that the viola part in the great 
fugue for String quartet (Op. 133) is for the final 
twenty-five bars written in this manner. 

The Trio for violin, viola, and violoncello, of which 
Mozart has left a single example, was an immense 
advance upon the older Sonata for two violins and 
bass. Beethoven wrote five, all published before 
the end of the 18th century. Of these, the Serenade 
in D, Op. 8, may be instanced as showing an extra- 
ordinary degree of independence among the three 
parts: an independence which attained its fullest 
development in the later String quartets. 

The most salient feature in the history of the viola 
is, of course, the production of Méhul’s ‘ Uthal’ in 
1806. In this the composer endeavoured to provide 
an appropriate colouring for the sombre legend of 
Ossian, by suppressing the violins altogether. It 


a later date the viola asserts itself much more 
frequently than in the compositions of the masters 
mentioned above. In _ operatic, orchestral, and 
chamber music, important obbligati are sometimes 
to be found. Examples are the Trio in F, No, 
of ‘Le petit Chaperon Rouge’ (Boieldieu), produced 
in 1818; the ‘Dream’ scene of the same opera ; 
certain passages in Hummel’s Pianoforte quintet, 
especially in the Trio, where the viola is carried 
up to @?; the celebrated Septet of the same 
composer, in which the viola is the leading string 
instrument ; the long viola obbligato in Aennchen’s 
romance and aria in Weber’s ‘ Der Freischiitz (1821) ; 
certain passages Berlioz’s choral symphony, 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ (1839) ; the recitative and chorus, 
*‘O man of God, in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ (1846); 
the ‘Ave Maria’ from the same master’s ‘ Lorelei,’ in 
which the violins are silent ; the first theme of the 
Allegro non troppo of Tchaikovksy’s Symphony in 
B minor, which is announced by violas and violon- 
cellos in four-part harmony ; and, more important 
than any of these, Berlioz’s symphony ‘ Harold in 
Italy,’ produced in 1834. 

But in the great majority of cases in which a leading 
part is entrusted to the violas, it will be found that 
this part is doubled either (1) by the first or second 
violins in unison or at the octave ; (2) by the violon- 
cellos in unison or at the sub-octave ; (3) by one or 
both clarinets in unison or at the octave ; (4) or by 
one or two bassoons in unison. The truth of this 
statement may be tested by reference to almost any 
modern score. 

Occasionally, variations of the above usual methods 
of scoring are to be met with. For instance, in the 
Andante con motoof Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian Symphony; 
the violas are doubled by an oboe in unison, with the 
bassoons at the sub-octave. The first violas are also 
in unison with the oboe at the commencement of the 
‘Scotch Symphony.’ In the first movement of 
Schumann’s Pianoforte concerto there is a beautiful 
passage in which the melody, assigned to flute and 
pianoforte in unison, is doubled by the violas in the 
sub-octave. Again, the second subject of Liszt's 
symphonic poem, ‘Les Préludes,’ is given to the 
violas, divided and doubled in unison by the horns. 
But these arrangements are exceptional, while those 
mentioned above are the rule. The doubling of the 
violas by the bassoons, a very favourite practice, 
seems to have originated with Haydn. 

Of classical chamber-music for not more than three 
instruments, in which the viola takes part, may be named, 
in addition to the compositions already mentioned : 

Haydn.—Trio for violin solo, viola concertante 
and bass. 

Rolla.—Many Duets for violin and viola. 

Mozart.—Two Duets for ditto. 

Spohr.—Grand Duo for violin and viola (Op. 13) 

Schubert.—Two Trios for strings. 

Kalliwoda.—Six Nocturnes for viola and piano- 
forte. 

Schumann.—Four pieces for pianoforte and viola 

(Op. 113). 
Four pieces for pianoforte, clarinet 

and viola (Op. 132). 

Rubinstein.—Three pieces for pianoforte ané 

viola (Op. 11). 
~ Sonata in F minor, ditto (Op. 49). 

Dvorak.—Terzetto, two violins and viola (Op. 74: 

Alessandro Rolla (1757-1841), mentioned above, for 


” 


would perhaps be unwise for one who has never heard 
the opera to express an opinion upon the success 
of an interesting experiment of a man of genius. 
Beyond this point, as regards the prominence given 
to the viola in orchestral music, there could obviously 
be no advance. It is of course true that in music of 


a short time the teacher of Paganini, was ai 


enthusiast for the viola, for which he composed fou § 
His duos, or at any rate several of them, § 
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| are quite interesting. 
| also well worth playing. 
| the viola ascends to a? 
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probably due to the composition of the Archbishop’s 
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DR. BASIL HARWOOD’S NEW ORGAN 
CONCERTO.* 


Dr. Harwood’s Concerto for organ and orchestra 

was one of the features in the recent Gloucester 
festival. It is an important work, and deserves 
special notice. The composer has somewhat departed 
from the traditional treatment of such works. In 
lace of the continuous contrasting of the solo 
instrument with the orchestra we have here a work in 
which both are much more brought together ; indeed, 
save in isolated places, they are seldom heard apart. 
No doubt there is much to be said for this kind of 
treatment, and certainly it is done with great mastery 
by the composer, but one misses the old effects of 
dialogue and especially the relief and delight one got 
from hearing the pure diapason tone aione. The 
work is laid out in three movements. In the initial 
movement a short, improvisation-like introduction 
leads to the first subject, which is given out by the 
orchestra. It is one which calls for considerable 
freedom rhythmically, and taken with proper 
elasticity it has much breadth, though perhaps, 
on the whole, it is in this quality that one 
finds the work most lacking. After being taken 
up by the organ and being subjected to some varied 
treatment, there is a vigorous re-statement of the 
theme, given out now on the full organ in broader 
time and with majestic effect. This leads to the 
second subject in F major, which is of a suave, 
graceful character. After being introduced by the 
orchestra it is taken up in a highly ornamented 
form by the organ. In the development section 
the two themes are discussed at some length 
in most interesting fashion. Here, as elsewhere, the 
passage-writing for the solo instrument is of a masterly 
character. In the recapitulation, the second subject 
makes its appearance in the tonic major, the theme 
being very effectively allotted to the pedals, with 
brilliant semiquaver passages above it. After a fine 
crescendo on a dominant pedal, when the theme 
is given to the orchestra, it reappears with the most 
impressive effect, being now assigned to full organ and 
orchestra. This is the real culmination of the move- 
ment, and it reveals singular breadth and dignity ; 
after it the short Coda is almost anti-climactic. 

The second movement—an Intermezzo—is cast ina 
chaste and delicate vein, and is admirably suited to 
show off the quiet stops of the organ. In mood it 
recalls Elgar, and the idyllic character of the opening 
bars (deliciously scored for muted strings) is preserved 
to the end of the movement, which breathes throughout 
an atmosphere of tranquillity and tenderness. 

In the last movement the Rondo form is used, to 
which a certain freedom is imparted by episodes of a 
recitative-like character for organ and orchestra. In 
these the composer makes much use of certain solo 
stops of the modern organ, notably the clarinet and 
orchestral oboe. When the actual instruments are at 
hand in the orchestra, it seems scarcely justifiable to 
use what must be at best but poor imitations of the 
real thing, and when performed with orchestra it will 
probably be found expedient to play these passages 
upon stops exemplifying pure organ tone. The 
Scoring in these episodes is of a particularly happy 
kind, some charming effects of an entirely new 
character being obtained from the celesta. At first 
sight it seemed curious to include this instrument in 
the score of a work of this character, but the result 
shows that Dr. Harwood had admirably calculated his 
effect, for, in combination with the organ, it gives 


* Concerto in D major for Organ and Orchestra. No. 10 of 
Original Compositions for the Organ. By Basil Harwood. Novello & 
Company, Ltd. 


very much the idea of an extension of the tone- 
colour of the Willis Lieblichs, 8 and 4. A striking 
feature of the movement is the introduction of 
a fugato section founded upon the principal 
theme of the first movement. Here great demands 
are made upon the pedal technique of the player, 
as is also the case in the cadenza, which presents the 
only instance of a pedal g//ssando known to the writer. 
The cadenza itself is a brilliant fantasia upon material 
heard in previous parts of the work, and, though 
short, is extremely effective. A final presentation of 
the first theme of the work, given out with the full 
weight of organ and orchestra, leads to a Coda 
(Presto) characterized by some brilliant passage- 
writing, with which the work ends. 

Though thematically the work has not quite the 
distinction we are accustomed to expect from 
Dr. Harwood, the way in which the themes are 
handled is exceedingly interesting ; the orchestration, 
too, is very modern in character, and, moreover, the 
composer knows how to work up to great masses of 
sound, and how to secure dignified and imposing 
effects. The concerto calls for a fine technique, 
and it is such a work as the modern organist will 
revel in getting up. Like Handel’s overtures as 
issued by Walsh, it will be found ‘very apt for the 
improvement of the hand’—and, one may add, the 
foot. 


MODERN ORGANS AND ORGAN MUSIC. 
By FREDERICK KITCHENER. 


That the organ is the ‘king of instruments’ is an 
assertion which the average British music-lover 
accepts without question. If this assertion was true 
when first made, many years ago (the organ at 
that time being a comparatively clumsy and 
unmanageable instrument, to play upon which 
involved no small amount of sheer animal strength 
and physical endurance), how much more true it is 
in these days of orchestral stops, pneumatic action, 
and labour-saving contrivances! Given the most 
perfect of stops, no player could possibly give much 
pleasure to his hearers while the actual effort of 
performance caused him great discomfort, if not 
positive pain. What a vast amount of mental energy 
is expended by enthusiastic protagonists upon the 
question of the improvement of the modern organ ! 
That a considerable number of persons, competent 
no doubt, and thoroughly understanding the subject 
argued upon, should differ greatly in their individual 
ideas concerning what does and what does not 
constitute a genuine innovatory improvement in organ 
construction, is in itself a healthy sign of the 
importance generally attached to the matter. While 
allowing for and admiring the high pitch of excellence 
in organ-building already attained to, those of us who 
are young may confidently expect that changes, no 
less far-reaching and wonderful than those con- 
templated or carried into execution during the last 
few years in other branches of human activity, will 
take place in both the mechanical and artistic designs 
of the organ of the future. ; 

Every musician knows what an immense advance 
in the style of pianoforte composition was caused by 
the extension of the keyboard of the instrument. It is 
no exaggeration to say that a revolution in Beethoven’s 
pianoforte conceptions was largely the result of the 
greatly increased opportunities of self-expression which 
this mechanical extension afforded him. Comparing 
the pianoforte with the organ, no one will deny that 
the improvements made in the construction of the 
former during Beethoven’s lifetime were relatively of 
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elasticity it has much breadth, though perhaps, 
on the whole, it is in this quality that one 
finds the work most lacking. After being taken 
up by the organ and being subjected to some varied 
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time and with majestic effect. This leads to the 
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graceful character. After being introduced by the 
orchestra it is taken up in a highly ornamented 
form by the organ. In the development section 
the two themes are discussed at some length 
in most interesting fashion. Here, as elsewhere, the 
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crescendo on a dominant pedal, when the theme 
is given to the orchestra, it reappears with the most 
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orchestra. This is the real culmination of the move- 
ment, and it reveals singular breadth and dignity ; 
after it the short Coda is almost anti-climactic. 

The second movement—an Intermezzo—is cast ina 
chaste and delicate vein, and is admirably suited to 
show off the quiet stops of the organ. In mood it 
recalls Elgar, and the idyllic character of the opening 
bars (deliciously scored for muted strings) is preserved 
to the end of the movement, which breathes throughout 
an atmosphere of tranquillity and tenderness. 

In the last movement the Rondo form is used, to 
which a certain freedom is imparted by episodes of a 
recitative-like character for organ and orchestra. In 
these the composer makes much use of certain solo 
stops of the modern organ, notably the clarinet and 
orchestral oboe. When the actual instruments are at 
hand in the orchestra, it seems scarcely justifiable to 
use what must be at best but poor imitations of the 
real thing, and when performed with orchestra it will 
probably be found expedient to play these passages 
upon stops exemplifying pure organ tone. The 
Scoring in these episodes is of a particularly happy 
kind, some charming effects of an entirely new 
character being obtained from the celesta. At first 
sight it seemed curious to include this instrument in 
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are made upon the pedal technique of the player, 
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accepts without question. If this assertion was true 
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templated or carried into execution during the last 
few years in other branches of human activity, will 
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Every musician knows what an immense advance 
in the style of pianoforte composition was caused by 
the extension of the keyboard of the instrument. It is 
no exaggeration to say that a revolution in Beethoven’s 
pianoforte conceptions was largely the result of the 
greatly increased opportunities of self-expression which 
this mechanical extension afforded him. Comparing 
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infinitely less significance than those which have been 
made in the construction of the latter during the last 
fifty years. It cannot be maintained, however, that a 


corresponding advance in the style of composition for | 


the organ has been made. Max Reger is thought by 
many to be the leading composer of organ music now 
living. It is said that ‘ Back to Bach’ is his musical 
motto ; but the idea of such retrogression is paradoxical, 
as a mere glance at Reger’s works shows us that he 
has written many progressions that Bach never would 
have written, in spite of the unfounded and easily 
disproved assertion of some that Bach forestalled 
everything possible of accomplishment in modern 
music. Again, in composing many of his works, 
Reger seems to have ignored the possibilities of 
modern registration and the registrative powers of 
present-day organists. It may be argued on his 
behalf that Bach did the same; but we must 
remember that the organ for which Bach wrote was 
very different from the complex, subtle and expressive 
organ representative of to-day. In many modern 
German works for the organ, not only of Reger but 
also of other composers, it seems that the music was 
first composed without any thought whatever of the 
registration ; that the piece was then gone through 
and a few directions for manual-change thrown in 
haphazard. Indeed, the manuals are often directed 
to be changed in places where changes prove to be 
totally ineffective in actual performance; or the 
directions ‘crescendo’ or ‘diminuendo’ are given in 
passages where it would be impossible for these 
effects to be obtained, the hands and feet being fully 
occupied in playing the written notes. Passages 
obviously intended for performance upon one manual 
are also, as an afterthought, divided and given to two 
manuals, the result being awkward and ineffective. 

Without wishing unduly to exalt our own nation, 
we may take to ourselves the credit of having some of 
the finest organists in the world, whose playing calls 
forth universal admiration. Is it strange that these 
artists are obliged, when searching for compositions 
that shall display the modern organ to its best 
advantage, to furnish their répertoires largely with 
transcriptions of orchestral compositions by Wagner, 
Tchaikovsky, and other non-organistic composers ? 
While not going as far as some well-known musicians, 
who intensely dislike all ‘ arrangements’ for the organ, 
we can easily see that it is not possible for these 
latter, from their very nature, to be as effective as 
would be strong, interesting, original music composed 
specially for the organ—music that would thoroughly 
employ the resources of the modern instrument, while 
thoroughly representative of its essential dignity. 

Some there are who say, ‘We have the music of 
Bach ; this surely contains all that is necessary for 
organists for all time.’ While acknowledging the 
unparalleled genius of Bach, none of us would 
like, for instance, to be entirely confined to the 
*Wohltemperirte Klavier’ for our pianoforte music ; 
there is plenty of room for Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann and Liszt; and this applies with equal 
force to the question of organ music. Others assert 
that Mendelssohn and Rheinberger have supplied all 
that can possibly be needed ; but, fine as the works of 
these composers are, they represent a past stage in 
organ construction and a past period in organ 
composition. 

Then comes the vexed question as to what form 
is best suited to be the vehicle of modern ideas and 
modern technique in this department. Can anyone 
declare that an organ recital, the programme of 
which is made up chiefly of classical works, is as 
popular among average people as one the programme 
of which contains a majority of lighter pieces? And 
it is the average person whom most of us have to 


attract and to depend upon for support. Are modern 
organ fugues, such as those of Reger —close jn 
texture, monotonous in tone-quality, and obscure in 
melodic outline—likely to appeal to the great majority 
of persons who attend organ recitals? The writer 
has known of cases, and those among persons whose 
musical tastes were certainly above the general 
average, in which not only unmitigated boredom but 
also intense headache has been caused by listening 
to the performance of heavy latter-day German organ 
pieces in fugal style. 

Certainly the fugue, played for the most part upona 
single manual, was the best form for organ composi- 
tion in times when to change stops was a matter of 
difficulty ; but in these days of light manual and pedal 
action, as well as of opportunities for easy stop- 
manipulation, some form or forms (other than fugal) 
affording greater scope for the use of orchestral solo- 
stops, subtle tone-contrasts between combinations of 
stops on different manuals or between the high-lights 
and solid low tones of the instrument, chord or 
arpeggio passages, pedal solos with manual accom- 
paniment, and other perfectly legitimate and artistic 
devices, would be found more satisfactory, both from 
the view-point of the executant and of the auditor, for 
the more complete representations of the modem 
musical spirit in its highest manifestations than the 
somewhat crabbed, restricted, sombre, hackneyed 
fugue, or fugal forms. 

Let us suppose that a music-loving Londoner, 
who has frequent opportunities of hearing the finest 
orchestras in the country, has gone of his own free 
will, or has been enticed, to an organ recital at which 
arrangements of the ‘ Siegfried Idyll’ and a movement 
from the ‘Symphonie Pathétique’ figure as items 
in the programme. He knows that the finest organist 
in the world, playing ‘arrangements’ of such works 
as these upon the finest organ in the world, can only 
succeed in making his performance a caricature— 
magnificently done, perhaps, but still a caricature—of 
the composer's intentions. He feels only too keenly 
that the best organ stop imitative of the violin can 
only produce tones that are, when compared with the 
strains of the original, but as water unto wine. He 
inevitably draws comparisons, and makes up his mind 
that when he wants to hear orchestral music he 
prefers to hear it played by an orchestra. 

It might happen that our music-lover finds himself 
one day at an organ recital given by an organist who 
has rigid ideas of the fitness of things, and eschews 
‘arrangements.’ Then our friend is treated to a 
programme, forbidding in its severity, of entirely 
classical works. Or the organist may be eclectic, and 
given to pride himself upon the catholicity of his 
taste ; in this case our Londoner, long-suffering man, 
is regaled with a musical hotch-potch, classical 
masterpieces being mixed up, regardless of suitable 
juxtaposition, with pieces of the light French school 
and arrangements of popular songs. Still worse, he 
may have been dragged, willy-nilly, to a recital 
of the sensational type; he may have been 
treated to imaginary thunder, lightning and rain, the 
crowing of the barnyard fowl, the shrill twittering of 
birds, and other such delectable noises. What sane 
manager of orchestral concerts would ever expect to 
attract audiences by drawing up programmes of works 
utterly unsuitable for performance by the orchestra, or 
by a selection of pieces drawn exclusively from the 
severest classical school? In the case of a single 
concert, such proceedings might conceivably be 
attended by success, but certainly not in the case 
of a number or a series of concerts. Yet many 
organists wonder why their recitals, after a certain 
time, fail to maintain their hold upon the public 
favour. 
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infinitely less significance than those which have been 
made in the construction of the latter during the last 
fifty years. It cannot be maintained, however, that a 


corresponding advance in the style of composition for | 


the organ has been made. Max Reger is thought by 
many to be the leading composer of organ music now 
living. It is said that ‘ Back to Bach’ is his musical 
motto ; but the idea of such retrogression is paradoxical, 
as a mere glance at Reger’s works shows us that he 
has written many progressions that Bach never would 
have written, in spite of the unfounded and easily 
disproved assertion of some that Bach forestalled 
everything possible of accomplishment in modern 
music. Again, in composing many of his works, 
Reger seems to have ignored the possibilities of 
modern registration and the registrative powers of 
present-day organists. It may be argued on his 
behalf that Bach did the same; but we must 
remember that the organ for which Bach wrote was 
very different from the complex, subtle and expressive 
organ representative of to-day. In many modern 
German works for the organ, not only of Reger but 
also of other composers, it seems that the music was 
first composed without any thought whatever of the 
registration ; that the piece was then gone through 
and a few directions for manual-change thrown in 
haphazard. Indeed, the manuals are often directed 
to be changed in places where changes prove to be 
totally ineffective in actual performance; or the 
directions ‘crescendo’ or ‘diminuendo’ are given in 
passages where it would be impossible for these 
effects to be obtained, the hands and feet being fully 
occupied in playing the written notes. Passages 
obviously intended for performance upon one manual 
are also, as an afterthought, divided and given to two 
manuals, the result being awkward and ineffective. 

Without wishing unduly to exalt our own nation, 
we may take to ourselves the credit of having some of 
the finest organists in the world, whose playing calls 
forth universal admiration. Is it strange that these 
artists are obliged, when searching for compositions 
that shall display the modern organ to its best 
advantage, to furnish their répertoires largely with 
transcriptions of orchestral compositions by Wagner, 
Tchaikovsky, and other non-organistic composers ? 
While not going as far as some well-known musicians, 
who intensely dislike all ‘ arrangements’ for the organ, 
we can easily see that it is not possible for these 
latter, from their very nature, to be as effective as 
would be strong, interesting, original music composed 
specially for the organ—music that would thoroughly 
employ the resources of the modern instrument, while 
thoroughly representative of its essential dignity. 

Some there are who say, ‘We have the music of 
Bach ; this surely contains all that is necessary for 
organists for all time.’ While acknowledging the 
unparalleled genius of Bach, none of us would 
like, for instance, to be entirely confined to the 
*Wohltemperirte Klavier’ for our pianoforte music ; 
there is plenty of room for Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann and Liszt; and this applies with equal 
force to the question of organ music. Others assert 
that Mendelssohn and Rheinberger have supplied all 
that can possibly be needed ; but, fine as the works of 
these composers are, they represent a past stage in 
organ construction and a past period in organ 
composition. 

Then comes the vexed question as to what form 
is best suited to be the vehicle of modern ideas and 
modern technique in this department. Can anyone 
declare that an organ recital, the programme of 
which is made up chiefly of classical works, is as 
popular among average people as one the programme 
of which contains a majority of lighter pieces? And 
it is the average person whom most of us have to 


attract and to depend upon for support. Are modern 
organ fugues, such as those of Reger —close jn 
texture, monotonous in tone-quality, and obscure in 
melodic outline—likely to appeal to the great majority 
of persons who attend organ recitals? The writer 
has known of cases, and those among persons whose 
musical tastes were certainly above the general 
average, in which not only unmitigated boredom but 
also intense headache has been caused by listening 
to the performance of heavy latter-day German organ 
pieces in fugal style. 

Certainly the fugue, played for the most part upona 
single manual, was the best form for organ composi- 
tion in times when to change stops was a matter of 
difficulty ; but in these days of light manual and pedal 
action, as well as of opportunities for easy stop- 
manipulation, some form or forms (other than fugal) 
affording greater scope for the use of orchestral solo- 
stops, subtle tone-contrasts between combinations of 
stops on different manuals or between the high-lights 
and solid low tones of the instrument, chord or 
arpeggio passages, pedal solos with manual accom- 
paniment, and other perfectly legitimate and artistic 
devices, would be found more satisfactory, both from 
the view-point of the executant and of the auditor, for 
the more complete representations of the modem 
musical spirit in its highest manifestations than the 
somewhat crabbed, restricted, sombre, hackneyed 
fugue, or fugal forms. 

Let us suppose that a music-loving Londoner, 
who has frequent opportunities of hearing the finest 
orchestras in the country, has gone of his own free 
will, or has been enticed, to an organ recital at which 
arrangements of the ‘ Siegfried Idyll’ and a movement 
from the ‘Symphonie Pathétique’ figure as items 
in the programme. He knows that the finest organist 
in the world, playing ‘arrangements’ of such works 
as these upon the finest organ in the world, can only 
succeed in making his performance a caricature— 
magnificently done, perhaps, but still a caricature—of 
the composer's intentions. He feels only too keenly 
that the best organ stop imitative of the violin can 
only produce tones that are, when compared with the 
strains of the original, but as water unto wine. He 
inevitably draws comparisons, and makes up his mind 
that when he wants to hear orchestral music he 
prefers to hear it played by an orchestra. 

It might happen that our music-lover finds himself 
one day at an organ recital given by an organist who 
has rigid ideas of the fitness of things, and eschews 
‘arrangements.’ Then our friend is treated to a 
programme, forbidding in its severity, of entirely 
classical works. Or the organist may be eclectic, and 
given to pride himself upon the catholicity of his 
taste ; in this case our Londoner, long-suffering man, 
is regaled with a musical hotch-potch, classical 
masterpieces being mixed up, regardless of suitable 
juxtaposition, with pieces of the light French school 
and arrangements of popular songs. Still worse, he 
may have been dragged, willy-nilly, to a recital 
of the sensational type; he may have been 
treated to imaginary thunder, lightning and rain, the 
crowing of the barnyard fowl, the shrill twittering of 
birds, and other such delectable noises. What sane 
manager of orchestral concerts would ever expect to 
attract audiences by drawing up programmes of works 
utterly unsuitable for performance by the orchestra, or 
by a selection of pieces drawn exclusively from the 
severest classical school? In the case of a single 
concert, such proceedings might conceivably be 
attended by success, but certainly not in the case 
of a number or a series of concerts. Yet many 
organists wonder why their recitals, after a certain 
time, fail to maintain their hold upon the public 
favour. 
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Notwithstanding the enormous advances made of 
late years both in organ construction and in the 
technique of organ-playing, it is to be feared that 
until composers for the instrument recognise these 
advances in a practical manner by writing music for 
the modern organ, and until organists exercise more 
judgment in the selection of items for their recital 
programmes, neither the instrument itself nor the 
executants upon it will receive that augmented share 
of public recognition and appreciation which the 
grandeur and comprehensiveness of the modern organ 
deserves and the great ability possessed by many 
artistic performers upon it justifies their looking for. 


‘THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER’ 
AND ‘THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER 
CHANTS,’ 


The issue of these important works by Messrs. 
Novello has afforded an opportunity for criticism, 
of which full advantage has already been taken. 
The very mention of the word ‘Psalter’ seems 
to rouse the indignation of many who have long 
wanted a chance of unburdening themselves. Many 
of the criticisms offered are at least amusing, and 
the diversity of opinion expressed only goes to show 
that some people w#// not be satisfied. One writer 
actually thinks that ‘if the old melodious (szc) chants 
are to be thrust aside by modern musicians as 
antiquated, we have no doubt that Anglican chanting 
will decay altogether, especially in view of the vigorous 
manner in which plainsong is being advocated.’ 
Indeed! Then we have not advanced during the 
last twenty or thirty years? But when a man 
uses the expression ‘union of simplicity with sound 
melody,’ we have no hope for him, and he surely 
is not capable of forming an opinion worthy of the 
admirable series (not yet complete) before us. 
We have let ourselves go over this point, as it is an 
example of the extraordinary narrowness of view held 
by many, however well-meaning their criticism. But 
we gladly note a very general appreciation of the 
great work which has undoubtedly been accomplished 
by the distinguished editors of both text and music. 
Such names as appear on the title-pages (The 
Archbishop of York, Canon Scott Holland, Sir George 
Martin, Dr. C. H. Lloyd and Mr. Charles Macpherson, 
are surely a guarantee of high excellence. The 
publishers, too, must be congratulated upon the 
admirable execution of their work. The printing of 
both text and music offers all that can be desired in 
clearness and spacing, while the binding is substantial 
and attractive inappearance. Three different methods 
of pointing have been adopted, viz., by means of 
superimposed notes, by prosody signs, and by 
varied type. Surely one or other of these will 
satisfy the most exacting. We agree with many 
who prefer the varied type as encouraging more 
elasticity in the result. The note-value system we 
feel to be too rigid, while the prosody signs 
are more difficult to scan, and must, we should 
imagine, be more troublesome to instil into the mind 
of young choristers. But the admirably clear preface 
in each case might well cover any objections. In 
turning to the music, we note with gladness the 
disappearance of many monotonous single chants. 
There is too little scope in seven bars for anything 
like satisfactory construction. The double chant has 
always appealed to us as the most satisfactory solution 
of a difficult problem. It is just long enough to prevent 
monotony, and not too long for the changing expression 
of the words. Many new chants have been written 
for each collection, some of which attain high merit, 


while a fair proportion of old favourites has been 
retained, though it is not of course possible to please 
all in this matter. We conclude by affirming that if 
this attempt fail to secure a good interpretation of the 
meaning of these glorious songs of the Church, we 
shall look to any other system, be it even plainsong 
(so much belauded and over-rated) with little hope or 
prospect of lasting usefulness. 


THE MUSIC-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The aims and treatment of the teaching of music to 
all grades of students are just now passing through 
some interesting phases. The development is most 
noticeable in connection with pianoforte teaching in 
secondary schools. Many thoughtful musical educa- 
tionists have revolted against conventional methods 
which, moving in a dreary rut, have sought to reach 
the mind through the fingers, instead of reaching the 
fingers through the mind. So we are now provided 
with methods based on psychological observation ; 
on appeals primarily to inborn faculties and vital 
forces behind nerve and muscle. It is not that the 
new crusade claims that its methods are discoveries. 


MR. STEWART MACPHERSON, 


They are frankly eclectic, and concentrate whatever is 
found suitable to the end in view. The leading feature 
of the plans adopted is the importance attached to 
ear and inind training. In the elementary stages the 
pupils are taught to observe and resolve into musical 
notation the elements of tonal and rhythmic relations, 
and their appreciation of music is trained by exempli- 
fications of the art which are performed and explained 
to them. The pupil’s appreciation is therefore not 
dependent on the results of his own clumsy efforts. 
It is obviously a considerable advantage that both 
of these appeals can be made to classes large and 
small. For the purpose of focussing the efforts of the 
advocates of these rational methods of teaching, and 
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Notwithstanding the enormous advances made of 
late years both in organ construction and in the 
technique of organ-playing, it is to be feared that 
until composers for the instrument recognise these 
advances in a practical manner by writing music for 
the modern organ, and until organists exercise more 
judgment in the selection of items for their recital 
programmes, neither the instrument itself nor the 
executants upon it will receive that augmented share 
of public recognition and appreciation which the 
grandeur and comprehensiveness of the modern organ 
deserves and the great ability possessed by many 
artistic performers upon it justifies their looking for. 


‘THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER’ 
AND ‘THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER 
CHANTS,’ 


The issue of these important works by Messrs. 
Novello has afforded an opportunity for criticism, 
of which full advantage has already been taken. 
The very mention of the word ‘Psalter’ seems 
to rouse the indignation of many who have long 
wanted a chance of unburdening themselves. Many 
of the criticisms offered are at least amusing, and 
the diversity of opinion expressed only goes to show 
that some people w#// not be satisfied. One writer 
actually thinks that ‘if the old melodious (szc) chants 
are to be thrust aside by modern musicians as 
antiquated, we have no doubt that Anglican chanting 
will decay altogether, especially in view of the vigorous 
manner in which plainsong is being advocated.’ 
Indeed! Then we have not advanced during the 
last twenty or thirty years? But when a man 
uses the expression ‘union of simplicity with sound 
melody,’ we have no hope for him, and he surely 
is not capable of forming an opinion worthy of the 
admirable series (not yet complete) before us. 
We have let ourselves go over this point, as it is an 
example of the extraordinary narrowness of view held 
by many, however well-meaning their criticism. But 
we gladly note a very general appreciation of the 
great work which has undoubtedly been accomplished 
by the distinguished editors of both text and music. 
Such names as appear on the title-pages (The 
Archbishop of York, Canon Scott Holland, Sir George 
Martin, Dr. C. H. Lloyd and Mr. Charles Macpherson, 
are surely a guarantee of high excellence. The 
publishers, too, must be congratulated upon the 
admirable execution of their work. The printing of 
both text and music offers all that can be desired in 
clearness and spacing, while the binding is substantial 
and attractive inappearance. Three different methods 
of pointing have been adopted, viz., by means of 
superimposed notes, by prosody signs, and by 
varied type. Surely one or other of these will 
satisfy the most exacting. We agree with many 
who prefer the varied type as encouraging more 
elasticity in the result. The note-value system we 
feel to be too rigid, while the prosody signs 
are more difficult to scan, and must, we should 
imagine, be more troublesome to instil into the mind 
of young choristers. But the admirably clear preface 
in each case might well cover any objections. In 
turning to the music, we note with gladness the 
disappearance of many monotonous single chants. 
There is too little scope in seven bars for anything 
like satisfactory construction. The double chant has 
always appealed to us as the most satisfactory solution 
of a difficult problem. It is just long enough to prevent 
monotony, and not too long for the changing expression 
of the words. Many new chants have been written 
for each collection, some of which attain high merit, 


while a fair proportion of old favourites has been 
retained, though it is not of course possible to please 
all in this matter. We conclude by affirming that if 
this attempt fail to secure a good interpretation of the 
meaning of these glorious songs of the Church, we 
shall look to any other system, be it even plainsong 
(so much belauded and over-rated) with little hope or 
prospect of lasting usefulness. 


THE MUSIC-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The aims and treatment of the teaching of music to 
all grades of students are just now passing through 
some interesting phases. The development is most 
noticeable in connection with pianoforte teaching in 
secondary schools. Many thoughtful musical educa- 
tionists have revolted against conventional methods 
which, moving in a dreary rut, have sought to reach 
the mind through the fingers, instead of reaching the 
fingers through the mind. So we are now provided 
with methods based on psychological observation ; 
on appeals primarily to inborn faculties and vital 
forces behind nerve and muscle. It is not that the 
new crusade claims that its methods are discoveries. 


MR. STEWART MACPHERSON, 


They are frankly eclectic, and concentrate whatever is 
found suitable to the end in view. The leading feature 
of the plans adopted is the importance attached to 
ear and inind training. In the elementary stages the 
pupils are taught to observe and resolve into musical 
notation the elements of tonal and rhythmic relations, 
and their appreciation of music is trained by exempli- 
fications of the art which are performed and explained 
to them. The pupil’s appreciation is therefore not 
dependent on the results of his own clumsy efforts. 
It is obviously a considerable advantage that both 
of these appeals can be made to classes large and 
small. For the purpose of focussing the efforts of the 
advocates of these rational methods of teaching, and 
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of spreading their use, the Music-teachers’ Association 
was formed in 1908. It owes its existence to the 
untiring efforts and ability of Mr. Stewart Macpherson, 
who is the chairman of the committee. The motto 
‘No examinations’ is inscribed on the banner of 
the Music-teachers’ Association which claims that its 
operations are more likely to help than to rival 
other educational institutions. The following are its 
stated objects : 

(i.) To promote progressive ideas upon the teaching of 
music, especially with a view to the more educative treatment 
of the subject in schools. 

(ii.) To press upon heads of schools, and to stimulate 
and maintain amongst teachers, a recognition of the 
important and often overlooked fact that music is a literature, 
and should be taught and studied from that point of view. 

(iii.) To insist most strongly—as a preparation for this 
‘art of listening’—upon the necessity of systematic ear- 
training from early childhood. 


(iv.) To promote class-singing, in which singing at sight 


shall be the chief aim, as an invaluable means of ear-training 
and of the cultivation of rhythmic and melodic perception. 

(v.) To realise that the amount of time at the disposal of 
the average boy or girl for the overcoming of the technical 
difficulties of an instrument is, in the nature of things, usually 
insufficient to make them even passable executants, and 
therefore that it would be a wise thing to devote a certain 
amount of time to bringing the pupils into living touch with 
music itself, by means of carefully graded classes, in which 
the teacher should play to the pupils, giving them a simple 
and intelligent description of the form and character of the 
music, asking questions from time to time, in order to 
ascertain how much has been grasped by the class. 


THE TRAINING OF THE TEACHER. 

(vi.) Encouragement of more definite and systematic 
preparation for the art of music-teaching, by means of 
courses of lectures by specialists on such subjects as ear- 
training, form or design in music, musical history, and 
other matters relating to the teaching of music. 

(vii.) The Association puts forward, as the objects which 
those training to be teachers should have in view, the 
following : 

(a) To maintain for oneself and foster in others an 
interest in the more rational study and teaching of music. 

(4) To lose no opportunity of gaining information and 
enlightenment on this subject. 

(c) To remember that the instrumental lessons that most 
musical students are taking are only one part of their 
equipment as teachers. Ear-training, harmony as its logical 
successor, form, history and other kindred subjects are 
indispensable to that « quipment. 

(d) To arrange their hours of study in such a way that 
the whole of the time shall not be devoted merely to the 
technique of an instrument. 

The president is Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and 
many other well-known musicians have shown their 
confidence in the aims of the Association by joining 
the committee. Meetings have been held in London 
and various parts of the country, and Aberdeen, 
Brighton and Bexhill are among the towns at which 
local branches of the Association have already been 
formed. In all these branches, as in London, the 
membership of the Association has grown rapidly and 
in the most encouraging manner. 

No one will dispute the statement that Mr. 
Macpherson is at present the chief force of the 
Association. He has advocated the claims of 
rational music- training with much ability and 
eloquence, both in speech and in print. His book, 
‘Music and its appreciation,’* and the pamphlet, 
‘The appreciative aspect of music study,’* should be 
widely read in pedagogic circles. They reveal a 
systematic mind and keen educational insight. 

The secretary of the Music-teachers’ Association is 
Miss Mary Harker, 154, Cambridge Street, S.W. 


* Published by Joseph Williams, Limited. 


Church and Organ Music. 


It is often said of organ music of the present day 
that it fails to employ the resources of the modern 
instrument, and that the efforts of composers turn 
naturally towards the production of fugues or works 
of similar severe construction. In other words, it 
is urged that the development of the organ has 
outstripped the music written for it. As regards 
pieces intended for use in church, this criticism may 
no doubt be fair, and any tendency to widen the 
scope of such music should be carefully watched, 
though we do not claim that anything approaching 
finality in this respect has yet been reached. 
There is certainly ample room for progress, but 
must proceed upon intellectual lines, relegating 
all that is emotional, and be in keeping with the 
traditions of the church which has for so long made 
use of the organ as an aid to its services. This 
will no doubt occasion the pitying smile of the many 
who see no harm in contaminating the sacred associa- 
tions of the House of God with such a work (glorious 
as it certainly is as an example of emotional music) as 
the ‘ Liebestod’ of Wagner, by way of a concluding 
voluntary. We go further, and even doubt whether 
such music ought ever to be heard in church, even at 
an organ recital. This brings us to our point, which 
is that the excuse pleaded by numbers of organists, 
that so little has been written for the organ which 
gives lasting pleasure to the multitude, will very soon no 
longer be valid. No doubt the extraordinary advance 
in the production of tone-variety and means of stop- 
manipulation has made the organist of to-day restless 
and discontented with the meagre opportunities the 
older organ music offers for the display of these 
characteristics, and in despair he turns to secular music 
to provide the means of expression which is too often 
mistaken for artistic merit. But we say with 
confidence that a school of composition is rapidly 
developing in our midst which must before long 
succeed in placing the organ in the undoubtedly 
high position it deserves, and freeing it from the 
stigma under which it has laboured so ineffectually. 
We have before us some examples of organ music 
by living composers who evidently appreciate 
the crux to which we have referred. The name 
of Sigfrid Karg-Elert is becoming known in this 
country in connection with works embodying 
inventive and exuberant fancy with a recognition of 
the tonal and mechanical possibilities of our modern 
instruments. His ‘Three impressions’ (Harmonies 
du soir, Clair de lune, and La nuit) will be found to 
possess a fascination for those who will trouble to 
unravel their difficulties of notation, which now and then 
are considerable. A feature of modern music consists, 
we feel, in allowing the beauty of a harmonic pro- 
gression to speak for itself, without relation to its 
actual part in the construction of the piece. This is 
illustrated by such a passage as : 
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The following, too, is justified by its effect, though it 
possesses undoubted possibilities as an examination 


‘poser’ : 


delicatissimo, 


The second piece (‘Clair de lune’) closes with the 
following beautiful passage : 
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A fine climax is reached (in ‘La nuit’) with this 
progression : 
pomposo e grave. 
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We propose to give, in our next number, a detailed 
notice of the same composer's important work : 
‘Chaconne and Fugue Trilogy.’ 

Karg-Elert has further enriched the organist’s 
répertoire with a series of ‘Choral preludes,’ the 
harmonic structure of which is surprising in its 
wealth of idea and masterly development. This form 
of organ-music, from its consummate treatment by 
J. S. Bach to its further cultivation by Brahms and 
Max Reger and the composer under discussion, is 
evidently permeating the thoughts of many to-day, 
and examples may be found in the programmes of 
organ recitals in an ever-widening circle. 

But our native composers are equally well to the 


|front in writing music which is certainly not 
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‘of the baser sort.’ The name of Sir Charles Stanford 
will occur to many as synonymous with all that is 
lofty in aim, and true and subtle in construction. We 
look to him for many and varied examples of his art. 
Though an amateur, Mr. A. M. Goodhart, of Eton, 
has produced works which only make us regret his 
choice of a profession. His Impromptu in G flat is 
charming and certainly ingenious. It is labelled 
‘a study on a cipher,’ and the recalcitrant note for 
once gives a charm by reason of the varied harmonies 
and figures with which it interweaves. A recently 
published piece (Study in 7-4 time) is an excellent 
example of the composer’s sense of refinement. The 
piece concludes with the following passage, affording a 
simultaneous use of the three manuals with double 
pedal : 


a* x 


A new organ has been erected in the Parish Church, 
Wimborne-St.-Giles, Dorset, by Messrs. Harrison & 
Harrison, at the cost of The Earl of Shaftesbury. At 
the opening recital given by Mr. Francis Burgess, on 
September 1, his Lordship, who is the possessor of a 
fine tenor voice, contributed to the programme two solos 
from the ‘ Messiah.’ 


The new organ at St. Devenick’s Church, Bieldside, N.B., 
was opened on August 24, when Mr. T. W. North, organist 
of Dudley Parish Church and Borough organist of Walsall, 
gave two recitals, at 3 and 8 p.m. The programmes were 
excellently arranged and very skilfully rendered, while they 
showed most successfully the capabilities of the organ. The 
instrument is the work of Messrs. Wadsworth & Brother, of 
Manchester and Aberdeen, while the oak case is from the 
hands of Mr. D. K. Graham, of Aberdeen. 


Messrs. Cramer, of 126, Oxford Street, have taken over 
the sole agency for Great Britain of the celebrated Mason & 
Hamlin American organs. 


THE ORGAN IN DONCASTER PARISH CHURCH. 


We have received an account of the opening of the above 
organ, which has been in the hands of Messrs. Norman & 
Beard, and we hope to give an extended notice of this in 
our November issue. 


| Dr. G. H. 


SPECIAL SERVICES. 

The monthly musical service at the Parish Church, 
Portsmouth, which was given on Sunday, September 4, 
included ‘The wilderness’ (Sir John Goss) and ‘ Ascribe 
unto the Lord’ (John Travers). The Trio in the former 
was well rendered by Messrs. Woodford, Wassell and Guard, 
Mr. Turner, the organist of the church, played the organ, 
his solos including J. S. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C and 
Sterndale Bennett’s Barcarolle in F. 


The Wesley Centenary will be commemorated during the 
week of the Leeds festival at the daily evensong at the Leeds 
Parish Church, where Wesley was organist from 1842 to 1849, 
The anthems will include the two great eight-part anthems, 
*O Lord, Thou art my God’ and ‘ Let us lift up our heart,’ 
also ‘Wash me throughly,’ ‘Cast me not away,’ ‘ Ascribe 
unto the Lord,’ ‘Praise the Lord, O my soul,’ and the 
Service in E, written at Leeds for the Leeds Parish Church, 
The daily choir will be specially augmented from the Sunday 


| choir. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 


Smith, Sculcoates Parish Church — Choral 
Prelude, ‘ Wachet auf,’ 7. S. Bach. 

Mr. E. Harold Melling, Parish Church, Kirkley—Fantasia 
in G major, J. S. Back. 

Mr. F. C. Clynick, Parish Church, Holbeton, Plymouth— 
Toccata, Boel/mann, 

Mr. G. Stephen Evans, English Congregational Church, 
Aberystwyth—Toccata, £. Evry. 

Mr. D. A. Slater, Parish Church, Oswaldtwistle—Fourth 
Sonata, Guz/mant. 

Mr. H. C. L. Stocks, Parish Church, Yeovil—Fantasia 
in F minor, ./ozart. 

Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, Belgrave Church, Torquay— 
March for a Church Festival, }1. 7. Best. 

Mr. John Tobin, Japan-British Exhibition—‘ Autumn,’ 
James Lyon. 

Mr. R. J. Maddern Williams, Parish Church, Southwold— 
Prayer and Cradle-song, Guz/mant. 

Mr. W. Cecil Williams, St. Mary’s, Tenby—Fantasia on the 
tune ‘ Hanover,’ Lemare. 

Mr. H. M. Turton, Cavendish Road (Leeds) Presbyterian 
Church of England—Fantasia in F minor, J/ozar?. 

Mr. Ernest H. Smith, St. Bede’s Parish Church, Liverpool 
—Sonata in A minor, Borowski. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, Japan-British Exhibition—Minuetto 
in F, Z. Silas. 

Mr. W. Wilson Foster, St. Nicholas Church, Whitehaven— 
Larghetto in F sharp minor, 5. S. Wesley. 

Dr. H. Davan Wetton, St. Saviour’s, Alexandra Park, N.— 
March in E flat, Hi. S. Hoyte. 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham, Alexandra Palace—Fugue alla 
gigue, /. S. Bach. 

Mr. William C. Somerville, Japan-British Exhibition— 
Sortie Solennelle, Sa/omeé. 

Mr. Fred. Gostelow, Japan-British Exhibition—Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, 7. S. Bach. 

Mr. E. W. Goss, Chelston Wesleyan Church, Torquay— 
Grand March Triomphale, Gr7son. 

Mr. T. H. Collinson, Edinburgh Cathedral—Introduction 
and Passacaglia, Reger. 

Mr. G. Stephen Evans, Christchurch (Congregational), 
Llandrindod Wells—Toccata in D minor, 00d. 

Mr. W. W. Starmer, St. Matthew’s, Northampton — 
Introduction and Allegro Fugato, Wa/ond. 


ORGANIST, CHOIRMASTER, AND CHOIR APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. R. H. P. Coleman, sub-organist of Manchester 
Cathedral. 

Dr. F. Radcliffe, organist and choirmaster of Grantham 
Parish Church. 

Mr. Edwin N. Tayler, organist and choirmaster of Lyme 
Regis Parish Church and of the Peek Memorial Chapel. 


Mr. Harold A. Hazeldine, bass, St. Mark’s, North Audley 
Street. 
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Reviews. 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 
Fantasie-Variations on a Swedish Air. By William Y. 
Hurlstone. 
Dross. By Paul Corder. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd. : Avison Edition. ] 


Hurlstone has never become widely known as a writer for 
the orchestra owing to the paucity of his efforts in this 
direction and not to their lack of merit, as is made abundantly 
clear both by the work under consideration and by the 
‘Magic mirror’ suite, whose production at the Promenade 
Concerts is noticed in another column. The appellation 
‘Fantasie- Variations’ is significant of the freedom of treat- 
ment adopted by the composer in this work. The subject- 
theme is not so much a pedestal to a statue as a life-giving 
vein to living flesh, visible here and there. It is plainly 
traceable in the first few variations, but is then lost to view 
while the composer is concerned with elaborating his own 
accompaniments and incidental ideas. Later it again becomes 
recognisable as snatches of it are brought into prominence, 
sometimes with vehemence and sometimes with delicate 
fancy. The statement of the simple and ingenuous theme is 
preceded by a weighty introduction, which foreshadows much 
of the independent material of the later movements. The 
high faculties of the composer, well-known through the 
medium of his chamber music, did not abandon him when 
he penned this composition. His resources are handled 
with mastery: the effect is there not for effect’s sake, and, as 
usual, romance and beauty capture the senses while a 
characteristic academic flavour earns our esteem. 

Mr. Paul Corder’s ‘ Dross’ is cast in a novel form, being 
a continuous commentary upon the action and dialogue of a 
one-act stage play. The plot, unfolded by four principal and 
two minor characters, is a grim tragedy of destitution, pride, 
dishonour and treachery, the scene of which is laid in France 
not long prior to the Revolution. Its progress gives plentiful 
scope for dramatic illustration, contrast of mood, and 
characterization in the accompanying music, and Mr. Corder 
has seized his opportunities. His idiom and harmonies are 
up-to-date without being ultra-modern, and his work is full 
of vitality and interest in spite of its necessary sombreness. 


Eight Organ Choral Preludes (Bach). Transcribed for the 

pianoforte by A. M. Henderson. 

[Bayley & Ferguson. ] 

_ Any method by which the knowledge of these masterpieces 
is cultivated deserves wide recognition, and we welcome 
Mr. Henderson’s arrangements as a perfectly legitimate 
means to that end. There are, necessarily, some awkward 
points for small hands, bit the music is worth any trouble it 
may give, and we hope there may be other examples which 
will lend themselves to adaptation. 


A Book of Thirty Hymn-tunes. By Mrs. Henry Fludyer. 
[Weekes & Co.] 

Though there will always be some difficulty in severing 
the connection of favourite hymns from their accustomed 
tunes, we think there are several tunes in this collection 
which might worthily displace some we know of. Another 
recommendation is that all profits arising from the sale 
of the book will be divided between the Queen’s Jubilee 
Nurses and the Victoria Hospital for Children, while last, 
but far from least, the work is dedicated, by gracious 
permission, to Her Majesty (Queen Alexandra. 


A Kalender of Hymns Ancient and Modern for 1911. By 
the Rev. Robert Sealy Genge. 
[London : Henry Frowde. ] 

This will be found indispensable to those responsible for 
the choice of hymns, which is not always a simple matter. 
aa thought has been bestowed by the compiler, and we 
Oresee a wide adoption of his suggestions which ‘are 
generally excellent. 


CHORAL MUSIC, 


Harvest Cantata. By Julius Harrison. 
[Novello and Co., Ltd.] 


This new work is composed for soprano (or tenor) and 
contraito (or baritone) soli and chorus, to words written by 
Rose Dafforne Betjemann, and is dedicated to that lady’s 
husband, Mr. Gilbert H. Betjemann, the well-known 
violinist. Mrs. Betjemann’s words are partly quoted from 
scripture, and are otherwise original. As befits the theme, 
they breathe a spirit of joy and thankfulness, and their 
imagery is such that anyone can understand. There are six 
numbers, two of which are solos, one for solo and chorus, 
and three for chorus only. Mr. Julius Harrison made 
himself famous by his setting of ‘Cleopatra,’ which was 
performed at a Norwich festival. All who saw or heard 
that elaborate and difficult work will be pleasantly surprised 
to find that in his setting of this Harvest cantata the 
composer has adopted a very simple style without anywhere 
degenerating into commonplace. Any well-equipped village 
choir could cope with the choruses, and the two solos are quite 
within the powers of amateur singers. Yet the music will 
always interest the cultivated musician. Mr. Harrison has a 
quite original ‘style. There are many points of harmony, 
melody, and rhythmic treatment that prove this. The 
expression of the words is generally conspicuously appropriate. 
The solo, ‘The winter reigneth o’er all the land,’ has 
perhaps the fault of its prettiness and rhythmic lightness. 
The other solo (for contralto or baritone), ‘ He filleth the 
hungry,’ is a smooth cantabile that cannot fail to please. 
In the last chorus there is some imaginative writing that 
culminates effectively in a joyous climax to the ever-useful 
words ‘ Hallelujah, Amen.’ The accompaniment is written 
for the organ and presents no special difficulty. The cantata 
takes about a quarter of an-hour to perform. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


The History of Music. By Waldo Selden Pratt. Pp. 683. 
Price 7s. 6¢. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 


Correspondence. 


DR. ARNE’S RELIGION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Dear S1r,—In reply to Mr. Barclay Squire’s letter, I beg 
to say that the details I gave as to Arne dying a Catholic— 
as he lived—are from notes (apparently by Rev. John Kirk) 
in a copy of Butler’s ‘ Historical Memoirs,’ formerly belong- 
ing to Sedgley Park. I copied them some twenty years ago 
at St. Wilfrid’s, Oakamoor (Cotton Hall). My interest was 
mainly due to the fact that the notes stated Arne to have 
been ‘Organist of the Sardinian Chapel, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields,’ under Bishop O’Brullaghan (Bradley), an Irish 
Dominican friar, who was chaplain to the Embassy from 
about the year 1730 till his death in May, 1760, except for 
twelve months when he was Bishop of Derry. Therefore 
Arne was probably organist from 1756 to 1763 or 1764. 

As to the inhuman and barbarous Penal Laws against 
Catholics in the mid-eighteenth century, | refer Mr. Squire 
to Monsignor Ward’s ‘ Dawn of the Catholic Revival in 
England’ (vol. i., pp. 2-4). Arne, as a Catholic, would 
have to enrol the deed assigning any little value—no matter 
how small ; an expensive and perplexing obligation. 

In conclusion, I am happy to have been instrumental in 
rescuing much biographical data relating to Arne; and it 
afforded me considerable pleasure to have been of some little 
assistance to the late Mr. F. G. Edwards in his sketch of 
Arne for the J/usical Times, November and December, 1901. 
My latest researches regarding Arne’s visits to Ireland will 
be found in the July issue of the J/ustcal Antiquary. 

Yours faithfully, 


September 14, 1910. W. H. GRATTAN FLOop. 
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while the composer is concerned with elaborating his own 
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recognisable as snatches of it are brought into prominence, 
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fancy. The statement of the simple and ingenuous theme is 
preceded by a weighty introduction, which foreshadows much 
of the independent material of the later movements. The 
high faculties of the composer, well-known through the 
medium of his chamber music, did not abandon him when 
he penned this composition. His resources are handled 
with mastery: the effect is there not for effect’s sake, and, as 
usual, romance and beauty capture the senses while a 
characteristic academic flavour earns our esteem. 

Mr. Paul Corder’s ‘ Dross’ is cast in a novel form, being 
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one-act stage play. The plot, unfolded by four principal and 
two minor characters, is a grim tragedy of destitution, pride, 
dishonour and treachery, the scene of which is laid in France 
not long prior to the Revolution. Its progress gives plentiful 
scope for dramatic illustration, contrast of mood, and 
characterization in the accompanying music, and Mr. Corder 
has seized his opportunities. His idiom and harmonies are 
up-to-date without being ultra-modern, and his work is full 
of vitality and interest in spite of its necessary sombreness. 
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_ Any method by which the knowledge of these masterpieces 
is cultivated deserves wide recognition, and we welcome 
Mr. Henderson’s arrangements as a perfectly legitimate 
means to that end. There are, necessarily, some awkward 
points for small hands, bit the music is worth any trouble it 
may give, and we hope there may be other examples which 
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A Book of Thirty Hymn-tunes. By Mrs. Henry Fludyer. 
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Though there will always be some difficulty in severing 
the connection of favourite hymns from their accustomed 
tunes, we think there are several tunes in this collection 
which might worthily displace some we know of. Another 
recommendation is that all profits arising from the sale 
of the book will be divided between the Queen’s Jubilee 
Nurses and the Victoria Hospital for Children, while last, 
but far from least, the work is dedicated, by gracious 
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This will be found indispensable to those responsible for 
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aa thought has been bestowed by the compiler, and we 
Oresee a wide adoption of his suggestions which ‘are 
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This new work is composed for soprano (or tenor) and 
contraito (or baritone) soli and chorus, to words written by 
Rose Dafforne Betjemann, and is dedicated to that lady’s 
husband, Mr. Gilbert H. Betjemann, the well-known 
violinist. Mrs. Betjemann’s words are partly quoted from 
scripture, and are otherwise original. As befits the theme, 
they breathe a spirit of joy and thankfulness, and their 
imagery is such that anyone can understand. There are six 
numbers, two of which are solos, one for solo and chorus, 
and three for chorus only. Mr. Julius Harrison made 
himself famous by his setting of ‘Cleopatra,’ which was 
performed at a Norwich festival. All who saw or heard 
that elaborate and difficult work will be pleasantly surprised 
to find that in his setting of this Harvest cantata the 
composer has adopted a very simple style without anywhere 
degenerating into commonplace. Any well-equipped village 
choir could cope with the choruses, and the two solos are quite 
within the powers of amateur singers. Yet the music will 
always interest the cultivated musician. Mr. Harrison has a 
quite original ‘style. There are many points of harmony, 
melody, and rhythmic treatment that prove this. The 
expression of the words is generally conspicuously appropriate. 
The solo, ‘The winter reigneth o’er all the land,’ has 
perhaps the fault of its prettiness and rhythmic lightness. 
The other solo (for contralto or baritone), ‘ He filleth the 
hungry,’ is a smooth cantabile that cannot fail to please. 
In the last chorus there is some imaginative writing that 
culminates effectively in a joyous climax to the ever-useful 
words ‘ Hallelujah, Amen.’ The accompaniment is written 
for the organ and presents no special difficulty. The cantata 
takes about a quarter of an-hour to perform. 
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as he lived—are from notes (apparently by Rev. John Kirk) 
in a copy of Butler’s ‘ Historical Memoirs,’ formerly belong- 
ing to Sedgley Park. I copied them some twenty years ago 
at St. Wilfrid’s, Oakamoor (Cotton Hall). My interest was 
mainly due to the fact that the notes stated Arne to have 
been ‘Organist of the Sardinian Chapel, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields,’ under Bishop O’Brullaghan (Bradley), an Irish 
Dominican friar, who was chaplain to the Embassy from 
about the year 1730 till his death in May, 1760, except for 
twelve months when he was Bishop of Derry. Therefore 
Arne was probably organist from 1756 to 1763 or 1764. 

As to the inhuman and barbarous Penal Laws against 
Catholics in the mid-eighteenth century, | refer Mr. Squire 
to Monsignor Ward’s ‘ Dawn of the Catholic Revival in 
England’ (vol. i., pp. 2-4). Arne, as a Catholic, would 
have to enrol the deed assigning any little value—no matter 
how small ; an expensive and perplexing obligation. 

In conclusion, I am happy to have been instrumental in 
rescuing much biographical data relating to Arne; and it 
afforded me considerable pleasure to have been of some little 
assistance to the late Mr. F. G. Edwards in his sketch of 
Arne for the J/usical Times, November and December, 1901. 
My latest researches regarding Arne’s visits to Ireland will 
be found in the July issue of the J/ustcal Antiquary. 

Yours faithfully, 
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THE TEMPO OF ‘O REST IN THE LORD.’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF * THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1k,—At important performances of the ‘ Elijah’ for some 
years past there seems to have been a divergence of opinion 
in regard to the tempo of the air ‘O rest in the Lord.’ The 
reminiscences of an old-stager like myself may, or may not, 
help to settle the matter. 

When Mendelssohn brought out the ‘ Elijah,’ at 
Birmingham, I was a chorister at Trinity and St. John’s 
Colleges, Cambridge, under Professor T. A. Walmisley. 
He knew Mendelssohn, and went to hear the oratorio ; 
with him went Mr. John Sutton (afterwards Sir John), 
a wealthy Fellow-Commoner of Jesus College, and three 
of our senior boys, Fred Smith, Robert Humm, and 
James Piper (I mention their names, as I think that two 
of them are still living). They were all delighted with 
the ‘Elijah,’ and as soon as the vocal score and parts 
were published we had them at our practice-room at 
Trinity and worked at them daily. I well remember that 
before we sang ‘He that shall endure,’ Dr. Walmisley 
beckoned me to the pianoforte, saying, ‘Here, Dan, boy, 
sing this’ (I could always read), and forthwith we went 
through ‘O rest in the Lord.’ Years after I heard 
Miss Dolby sing it many times, with exactly the same 
swing that Walmisley had taught it to me. Later on 
I heard my old friend James Coward play it at one of 
his organ recitals at the Crystal Palace. It was encored, 
and he played it again, and each time at the same tempo 
that Miss Dolby had sung it. 

There must be very many people who can remember 
Sainton-Dolby’s rendering of her part in the ‘Elijah.’ 
She was a true artist, and always to be relied upon, and 


in my opinion she never sang it so fast as @ = 72. 
Mendelssohn may have intended that as an indication of 
the mean time, scarcely, I think, as a march time (z.¢., in 
strict time). It has been sung and played as an excerpt 
so many times that it began in consequence to be draw/ed. 
On the other hand, when the whole oratorio is performed, 
it is simply No. 31, but it must not be forgotten that 
the words touch some of the tenderest chords of the human 
heart, and so require very delicate treatment. I think 
that # = 60 would be nearer the real time. 


Yours faithfully, 
DANL. WILBERFORCE ROOTHAM, 
Conductor, Bristol Madrigal Society. 
6, Ashgrove Road, 
Redland, Bristol. 
September 10, 1910. 


ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Sir,—Mr. Lemare’s article on ‘The organ as an artistic 
instrument’ must prove in the main instructive and enjoyable 
reading to all lovers of the king of instruments. There will 
be many, too, who will endorse his opinion that the study of 
orchestral music by the advanced player ‘will create a 
striving for the ferhafs unattainable, as far as the organ is 
concerned.’ Surely the organ is one thing and the orchestra 
something totally different. The orchestral writer committing 
his ideas to paper is not looking through the spectacles of 
the organist: his is a very different conception, both as 
regards tone-colour and the scope, variety and compass of 
his instruments with their peculiar technique. It is the age 
of the specialist, and for the organ and orchestra to encroach 
one upon the domain of the other is to leave an unsatisfactory 
impression upon the ears of an ever-increasing musical 
public who can appreciate the difference between the two; 
for here again, to quote Mr. Lemare, ‘ instead of copying 
another man’s, he (the organist) will paint 47s ow picture. 
He will be not merely receptive, but creative.’ Yes, 
quite so; and many when listening, even those most 
capable of doing so, have the feeling that it 7s very much 
his own picture, and his ow» creation. The organ is a 


king in its own province, and it need not become a rival 
where it will come off second best. 


Music of the orchestral 


style, of which there is such a fine répertoire available, is 
within its own sphere, and appeals to the serious musician 
with force and energy, which can hardly be the case when 
listening to revised editions of heavily-scored orchestral 
works upon even the best of organs.—Faithfully yours, 
Chattisham, A. H. STEVENs. 
Ipswich. 


ORGAN PROGRAMME. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—I read Mr. Luther L. Jupp’s letter with a pleasure 
that was enhanced by the courteous tone he adopted and by 
the sincerity the revealing of his identity betokened. I do 
|not think, however, that any good would come of a 
| discussion. He accepts without reservation the con- 
| ventionalities I wrote against, and then argues from them as 
proven and established premises. He will perhaps pardon my 
| saying that he has missed the whole line of my argument 
|and (incidentally) the main feature of musical evolution 
|since the middle Beethoven, proof of this lying in such 
|sentences as ‘supposing the movements of the great 
| symphonies and sonatas of Beethoven were constructed 
| on the ‘‘ unity” as against the ‘‘ contrast” principle, would 
they be so enjoyable?’ It is evident that unity in a work 
of art is not the same to Mr. Jupp as it is to me. I think 
he will read my article in a different light when he realises 
that the unity striven for is one of fundamental idea or 
prevailing spirit, as in the Elgar Symphony or in the 
' first famous example—the C minor Symphony of Beethoven. 
| No amount of change from Scherzo to Adagio can effect a 
break in an extended musical utterance when the composer 
is struggling to thresh out all that the emotional idea holds 
for him ; and in the same way the unity of a concert pro- 
gramme made up of small items should be preserved. But 
all this leads over the ground already covered in my essay, 
and there is no need to continue it. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
SYDNEY GREW. 


1, Alcester Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham. 
September 13, 1910. 


MUSIC AT LYTHAM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—In your admirable article in the September number 
on the season’s music on the Lancashire coast, your 
correspondent, while referring among other seaside towns 
to Lytham, did not mention the very excellent band which 
had been performing there for some seven weeks. This 
band was under the competent conductorship of Mr. Bell, 
and the selections given (over 130 items a week) were 
sufficiently varied to suit the musical tastes of all. Among 
the composers drawn upon may be mentioned Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Wagner, Donizetti, Auber, Balfe, Bishop, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, Nicolai, and Sullivan. The solo 
playing of Miss Annie Kirkman (a violinist of exceptional 
ability, who led the first violins), was greatly enjoyed. 
Her playing of Vieuxtemps’s ‘Fantasia caprice’ was 
marked by brilliancy of execution and rare insight, the 
band supporting her with excellent restraint. The per- 
formances were greatly enjoyed, both by residents and 
visitors, and it is hoped that the Lytham Council will again 
engage Mr. Bell (the conductor) for next season. 

Yours faithfully, 

Wallingford, HAMPDEN A. MINTON 

Lytham. 


SCIENCE AND SINGING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Dear Str,—Whilst offering you my best thanks for the 
large amount of valuable space which you devoted in your 
last issue to a criticism of ‘ Science and Singing,’ I trust that 
in justice to the work you will very kindly permit me space 
for a few remarks upon the matter. 

The writer of the article says: ‘he contradicts his 
statement in p. 9, in which he says ‘* I now know and teach 


that the vocal cords are not sound-producers at all,” whilst 
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of them are still living). They were all delighted with 
the ‘Elijah,’ and as soon as the vocal score and parts 
were published we had them at our practice-room at 
Trinity and worked at them daily. I well remember that 
before we sang ‘He that shall endure,’ Dr. Walmisley 
beckoned me to the pianoforte, saying, ‘Here, Dan, boy, 
sing this’ (I could always read), and forthwith we went 
through ‘O rest in the Lord.’ Years after I heard 
Miss Dolby sing it many times, with exactly the same 
swing that Walmisley had taught it to me. Later on 
I heard my old friend James Coward play it at one of 
his organ recitals at the Crystal Palace. It was encored, 
and he played it again, and each time at the same tempo 
that Miss Dolby had sung it. 

There must be very many people who can remember 
Sainton-Dolby’s rendering of her part in the ‘Elijah.’ 
She was a true artist, and always to be relied upon, and 


in my opinion she never sang it so fast as @ = 72. 
Mendelssohn may have intended that as an indication of 
the mean time, scarcely, I think, as a march time (z.¢., in 
strict time). It has been sung and played as an excerpt 
so many times that it began in consequence to be draw/ed. 
On the other hand, when the whole oratorio is performed, 
it is simply No. 31, but it must not be forgotten that 
the words touch some of the tenderest chords of the human 
heart, and so require very delicate treatment. I think 
that # = 60 would be nearer the real time. 
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one upon the domain of the other is to leave an unsatisfactory 
impression upon the ears of an ever-increasing musical 
public who can appreciate the difference between the two; 
for here again, to quote Mr. Lemare, ‘ instead of copying 
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the sincerity the revealing of his identity betokened. I do 
|not think, however, that any good would come of a 
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they be so enjoyable?’ It is evident that unity in a work 
of art is not the same to Mr. Jupp as it is to me. I think 
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that the unity striven for is one of fundamental idea or 
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| No amount of change from Scherzo to Adagio can effect a 
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for him ; and in the same way the unity of a concert pro- 
gramme made up of small items should be preserved. But 
all this leads over the ground already covered in my essay, 
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I am, yours faithfully, 
SYDNEY GREW. 


1, Alcester Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham. 
September 13, 1910. 


MUSIC AT LYTHAM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


S1r,—In your admirable article in the September number 
on the season’s music on the Lancashire coast, your 
correspondent, while referring among other seaside towns 
to Lytham, did not mention the very excellent band which 
had been performing there for some seven weeks. This 
band was under the competent conductorship of Mr. Bell, 
and the selections given (over 130 items a week) were 
sufficiently varied to suit the musical tastes of all. Among 
the composers drawn upon may be mentioned Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Wagner, Donizetti, Auber, Balfe, Bishop, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, Nicolai, and Sullivan. The solo 
playing of Miss Annie Kirkman (a violinist of exceptional 
ability, who led the first violins), was greatly enjoyed. 
Her playing of Vieuxtemps’s ‘Fantasia caprice’ was 
marked by brilliancy of execution and rare insight, the 
band supporting her with excellent restraint. The per- 
formances were greatly enjoyed, both by residents and 
visitors, and it is hoped that the Lytham Council will again 
engage Mr. Bell (the conductor) for next season. 

Yours faithfully, 

Wallingford, HAMPDEN A. MINTON 

Lytham. 


SCIENCE AND SINGING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Dear Str,—Whilst offering you my best thanks for the 
large amount of valuable space which you devoted in your 
last issue to a criticism of ‘ Science and Singing,’ I trust that 
in justice to the work you will very kindly permit me space 
for a few remarks upon the matter. 

The writer of the article says: ‘he contradicts his 
statement in p. 9, in which he says ‘* I now know and teach 


that the vocal cords are not sound-producers at all,” whilst 
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on p. 54, referring to the same matter, he says, ‘* I would not 
like to make such a positive statement . . . . it may 
be possible for the vocal cords to produce sound.”’ The 
quotation with respect to p. 9 is correct, but on p. 54 I am 
not referring to the same matter. On p. 9 I am writing of 
what I teach; it is therefore quite clear that vocal tone is 
under consideration. On p. 54 the question is asked, ‘ Do 
you then maintain that the vocal cords cannot produce tone 
of any sort?’ The reply is: ‘I would not like to make such 
a positive statement.’ The word avy is in the volume itself 
printed in italics, so that the thinking person should see that 
vocal tone is not referred to, but merely a noise, or a sound 
of some kind. I then point out that a considerable sound 
can be made by blowing upon a blade of grass placed 
between the thumbs, but no one would look upon a blade of 
grass aS a musical instrument. So, although a noise or 
sound of some sort can probably be forced from the vocal 
cords, this does not in the least prove that they are 
responsible for vocal tone. I think that when the who/e of 
these two statements is considered, and not merely scraps of 
them, it will be quite evident that I am not guilty of any 
contradiction in this respect. 

I could point out other errors in the article, but I fear to 
trespass on your space. Your reviewer is quite positive 
that the accepted theory of tone being produced by the 
approximation of the vocal cords and their varying tension is 
correct. I am equally positive that it is incorrect. It is of 
course exceedingly difficult to make experiments on human 
beings, but it is comparatively easy to do so with birds. I 
suggest therefore that each of us shall take a cockerel. 
My fault-finding friend shall have his bird killed, and then, 
taking out the wind-pipe and larynx, endeavour to produce 
tone therefrom. Should he succeed—and he seems to pin 
his faith to such experiments—I will admit that I have not 
taken sufficient ‘trouble to stop and consider.’ Should he 
fail, my bird shall be killed, and then with the vocal cords 
wide apart, and in a state of absolute collapse, I will 
endeavour to produce a crow from the dead fowl. Should I 
succeed, I think it will be evident that there is considerably 
more science in my work than my friendly opponent has 
been able to detect, and that his mental vision should have 
had a little more adjustment before he took up his pen to 
write his criticism upon ‘ Science and Singing.’ 

Yours very truly, 
Broadwood’s Studios, ERNEST GEORGE WHITE. 
Conduit Street, W. 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


The Rev. FREDERICK ALFRED JOHN HERVEY, on 
August 8, aged sixty-four years. The late Rev. Canon 
Hervey, C.V.O., Canon of Norwich and formerly Rector 
of Sandringham, Domestic Chaplain to His present Majesty 
and to His late Majesty King Edward VII., was an amateur 
musician in its fullest and truest sense. He had been 
devoted to music all his life. When a boy at Marlborough 
College he sang in the choir, and assisted occasionally at the 
organ. On going to Cambridge he threw himself heart and 
soul into the study of music, and studied theory under the 
inspiring influence of Dr. Garrett. He seldom missed the 
meetings of the Fitzwilliam Musical Society, which in 
‘the seventies’ was the principal Society of its kind in the 
University of Cambridge, whilst in vacation he studied under 
Dr. E. J. Hopkins at the Temple Church. At Sandringham, 
where he was rector for nearly thirty years, he did much to 
improve the choir, and never if he could help it missed a 
practice. When he became Canon of Norwich, he was well 
prepared to appreciate the services of the Cathedral. His 
music was essentially of a conservative type, and he enjoyed 
to the full the ancient and stately strains he lived to hear. 
The Cathedral service was a joy to him to the end of his life, 
and it never lessened. No wonder, then, that the fullest 
sympathy existed between the late Canon and the talented 
organist and choir of Norwich Cathedral. The interests 
of the choir were always uppermost with him, and he made 
his interest felt. The late Canon-was endowed with a rich 


flow of melody, which was apparent in his compositions— 
one hymn he will be especially known by was ‘ The roseate 
hues of early dawn,’ that his friend Sir Joseph Barnby 
introduced into ‘The hymnary.’ His single chants were of a 
high order—one is generally used at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
the Burial Service. Canon Hervey will be regretted by a 
large circle of musical friends. He was a member of the 
governing body of the Royal College of Music. 


7=On August 26, at Goring, Bucks, through heart failure, 
Mr. HERBERT L. FULKERSON, an esteemed teacher of 
singing and a delightful vocalist. An American by birth, 
a native of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., he had chosen for 
many years to make his home in England. Coming to this 
country in 1878, he entered the Royal Academy of Music, 
studying singing with Signor Flori, and later with Signor 
Randegger, and finishing with a course of study with 
Madame Des Granges in Paris. In 1883 he accepted the 
Precentorship of Regent Square Presbyterian Church, Grays 
Inn Road (known as the ‘ Scotch’ Church, and from the 
pulpit of which was delivered Irving’s famous ‘Gift of 
tongues’ oration). For many years this was one of the few 
London churches where there was no organ accompaniment. 
Mr. Fulkerson soon made his impression on the congre- 
gational singing. This post he still held at the time of his 
death. He had also shared in the recent revision of ‘Church 
Praise.’ His unswerving uprightness of character and 
— lovable qualities endeared him to a large circle of 
riends. 


Dr. FRANZ XAVER HABERL, at Regensburg, on September 
7. Born on April 12, 1840, at Oberellenbach in Lower 
Bavaria, Dr. Haberl, who occupied the position of principal 
of the Kirchenmusikschule in Regensburg, was considered 
unrivalled as an authority on Roman Catholic Church music. 
He became widely known by his ‘ Magister choralis,’ a 
theoretical and practical treatise on the Gregorian Chant. In 
a publication issued during the nineties he proved Marco 
Antonio Ingegneri (c. 1752) to be the author of the 
‘Responsoria hebdomadz sancte,’ until then generally 
considered the work of Palestrina. The deceased, who 
held the title of ‘Geistlicher Rat,’ did excellent editorial 
work in connection with the complete editions of the works 
of Palestrina and Orlando di Lasso. 


Mr. ALLAN MACBETH, of Glasgow. He was the son of 
Mr. Norman Macbeth, R.A. His musical studies were 
carried on in Germany, principally at Leipzig, where he was 
a pupil of Richter, Reinecke, and Jadassohn. As an organist 
he succeeded to several important posts in Scotland, and on 
coming to Glasgow became principal of the Atheneum 
School of Music and the Glasgow College of Music. His 
compositions include the cantata ‘The land of glory’ and a 
number of smaller works. 


Mr. INGRAM ADAMS, husband of Madame Amina 
Goodwin, the well-known pianist of the London Trio. He 
was the son of Judge Adams, of Pennsylvania, and related 
to two former American Presidents. Mr. Adams took 
a keen interest in musical affairs, especially in connection 
with the musical career of his wife. 


Mr. Henry LAwson, a well-known and highly respected 
Liverpool musician, who led the Societa Armonica for over 
twenty years, and was for many years one of the first violins 
in the Philharmonic Society’s orchestra. He died at the 
age of eighty-five. 


Mr. Epwarp ARTHUR HARVEY, president of the Bristol 
Madrigal Society. He died at his residence in Victoria 
Square, Clifton, on September 8, at the age of seventy-one. 
He filled the office of honorary secretary for thirty years, 
and in January, 1899, when Sir George W. Edwards resigned 
the post of president, Mr. Harvey was selected to succeed 
him. 


M. ARTHUR CoQuARD, a composer little known in this 
country but much esteemed in France. A pupil of César 
Franck, he was favoured with a special tribute from his 
master. His principal compositions were orchestral. Some 
of his operas have achieved success, and the composer also 
earned some renown as a critic. 
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on p. 54, referring to the same matter, he says, ‘* I would not 
like to make such a positive statement . . . . it may 
be possible for the vocal cords to produce sound.”’ The 
quotation with respect to p. 9 is correct, but on p. 54 I am 
not referring to the same matter. On p. 9 I am writing of 
what I teach; it is therefore quite clear that vocal tone is 
under consideration. On p. 54 the question is asked, ‘ Do 
you then maintain that the vocal cords cannot produce tone 
of any sort?’ The reply is: ‘I would not like to make such 
a positive statement.’ The word avy is in the volume itself 
printed in italics, so that the thinking person should see that 
vocal tone is not referred to, but merely a noise, or a sound 
of some kind. I then point out that a considerable sound 
can be made by blowing upon a blade of grass placed 
between the thumbs, but no one would look upon a blade of 
grass aS a musical instrument. So, although a noise or 
sound of some sort can probably be forced from the vocal 
cords, this does not in the least prove that they are 
responsible for vocal tone. I think that when the who/e of 
these two statements is considered, and not merely scraps of 
them, it will be quite evident that I am not guilty of any 
contradiction in this respect. 

I could point out other errors in the article, but I fear to 
trespass on your space. Your reviewer is quite positive 
that the accepted theory of tone being produced by the 
approximation of the vocal cords and their varying tension is 
correct. I am equally positive that it is incorrect. It is of 
course exceedingly difficult to make experiments on human 
beings, but it is comparatively easy to do so with birds. I 
suggest therefore that each of us shall take a cockerel. 
My fault-finding friend shall have his bird killed, and then, 
taking out the wind-pipe and larynx, endeavour to produce 
tone therefrom. Should he succeed—and he seems to pin 
his faith to such experiments—I will admit that I have not 
taken sufficient ‘trouble to stop and consider.’ Should he 
fail, my bird shall be killed, and then with the vocal cords 
wide apart, and in a state of absolute collapse, I will 
endeavour to produce a crow from the dead fowl. Should I 
succeed, I think it will be evident that there is considerably 
more science in my work than my friendly opponent has 
been able to detect, and that his mental vision should have 
had a little more adjustment before he took up his pen to 
write his criticism upon ‘ Science and Singing.’ 

Yours very truly, 
Broadwood’s Studios, ERNEST GEORGE WHITE. 
Conduit Street, W. 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


The Rev. FREDERICK ALFRED JOHN HERVEY, on 
August 8, aged sixty-four years. The late Rev. Canon 
Hervey, C.V.O., Canon of Norwich and formerly Rector 
of Sandringham, Domestic Chaplain to His present Majesty 
and to His late Majesty King Edward VII., was an amateur 
musician in its fullest and truest sense. He had been 
devoted to music all his life. When a boy at Marlborough 
College he sang in the choir, and assisted occasionally at the 
organ. On going to Cambridge he threw himself heart and 
soul into the study of music, and studied theory under the 
inspiring influence of Dr. Garrett. He seldom missed the 
meetings of the Fitzwilliam Musical Society, which in 
‘the seventies’ was the principal Society of its kind in the 
University of Cambridge, whilst in vacation he studied under 
Dr. E. J. Hopkins at the Temple Church. At Sandringham, 
where he was rector for nearly thirty years, he did much to 
improve the choir, and never if he could help it missed a 
practice. When he became Canon of Norwich, he was well 
prepared to appreciate the services of the Cathedral. His 
music was essentially of a conservative type, and he enjoyed 
to the full the ancient and stately strains he lived to hear. 
The Cathedral service was a joy to him to the end of his life, 
and it never lessened. No wonder, then, that the fullest 
sympathy existed between the late Canon and the talented 
organist and choir of Norwich Cathedral. The interests 
of the choir were always uppermost with him, and he made 
his interest felt. The late Canon-was endowed with a rich 


flow of melody, which was apparent in his compositions— 
one hymn he will be especially known by was ‘ The roseate 
hues of early dawn,’ that his friend Sir Joseph Barnby 
introduced into ‘The hymnary.’ His single chants were of a 
high order—one is generally used at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
the Burial Service. Canon Hervey will be regretted by a 
large circle of musical friends. He was a member of the 
governing body of the Royal College of Music. 


7=On August 26, at Goring, Bucks, through heart failure, 
Mr. HERBERT L. FULKERSON, an esteemed teacher of 
singing and a delightful vocalist. An American by birth, 
a native of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., he had chosen for 
many years to make his home in England. Coming to this 
country in 1878, he entered the Royal Academy of Music, 
studying singing with Signor Flori, and later with Signor 
Randegger, and finishing with a course of study with 
Madame Des Granges in Paris. In 1883 he accepted the 
Precentorship of Regent Square Presbyterian Church, Grays 
Inn Road (known as the ‘ Scotch’ Church, and from the 
pulpit of which was delivered Irving’s famous ‘Gift of 
tongues’ oration). For many years this was one of the few 
London churches where there was no organ accompaniment. 
Mr. Fulkerson soon made his impression on the congre- 
gational singing. This post he still held at the time of his 
death. He had also shared in the recent revision of ‘Church 
Praise.’ His unswerving uprightness of character and 
— lovable qualities endeared him to a large circle of 
riends. 


Dr. FRANZ XAVER HABERL, at Regensburg, on September 
7. Born on April 12, 1840, at Oberellenbach in Lower 
Bavaria, Dr. Haberl, who occupied the position of principal 
of the Kirchenmusikschule in Regensburg, was considered 
unrivalled as an authority on Roman Catholic Church music. 
He became widely known by his ‘ Magister choralis,’ a 
theoretical and practical treatise on the Gregorian Chant. In 
a publication issued during the nineties he proved Marco 
Antonio Ingegneri (c. 1752) to be the author of the 
‘Responsoria hebdomadz sancte,’ until then generally 
considered the work of Palestrina. The deceased, who 
held the title of ‘Geistlicher Rat,’ did excellent editorial 
work in connection with the complete editions of the works 
of Palestrina and Orlando di Lasso. 


Mr. ALLAN MACBETH, of Glasgow. He was the son of 
Mr. Norman Macbeth, R.A. His musical studies were 
carried on in Germany, principally at Leipzig, where he was 
a pupil of Richter, Reinecke, and Jadassohn. As an organist 
he succeeded to several important posts in Scotland, and on 
coming to Glasgow became principal of the Atheneum 
School of Music and the Glasgow College of Music. His 
compositions include the cantata ‘The land of glory’ and a 
number of smaller works. 


Mr. INGRAM ADAMS, husband of Madame Amina 
Goodwin, the well-known pianist of the London Trio. He 
was the son of Judge Adams, of Pennsylvania, and related 
to two former American Presidents. Mr. Adams took 
a keen interest in musical affairs, especially in connection 
with the musical career of his wife. 


Mr. Henry LAwson, a well-known and highly respected 
Liverpool musician, who led the Societa Armonica for over 
twenty years, and was for many years one of the first violins 
in the Philharmonic Society’s orchestra. He died at the 
age of eighty-five. 


Mr. Epwarp ARTHUR HARVEY, president of the Bristol 
Madrigal Society. He died at his residence in Victoria 
Square, Clifton, on September 8, at the age of seventy-one. 
He filled the office of honorary secretary for thirty years, 
and in January, 1899, when Sir George W. Edwards resigned 
the post of president, Mr. Harvey was selected to succeed 
him. 


M. ARTHUR CoQuARD, a composer little known in this 
country but much esteemed in France. A pupil of César 
Franck, he was favoured with a special tribute from his 
master. His principal compositions were orchestral. Some 
of his operas have achieved success, and the composer also 
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THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


The 187th meeting of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester and Hereford Cathedrals, was held at Gloucester 
on September 4, 6, 7, 8 and 9. It brought forward one of 
the most varied programmes that have ever been produced 
at a Three Choirs festival, and its musical and fairly satis- 
factory financial result will, it may be hoped, dispose of the 
rumours that the institution is threatened with abandonment 
or a much restricted scope. Whatever may be said as to the 
relative importance of these festivals from a national point of 
view, it cannot be questioned that they minister to the 
musical education of a large and important local section of 
the community, and in these times, when the necessity for 
the decentralization of musical activities is being preached, 
this must be a gain. 

It is impossible in our limited space to do more than 
briefly comment on the chief features of the festival. The 
artists engaged were as follows: Madame Agnes Nicholls, 
Madame de Vere-Sapio, Madame Amy Simpson, Madame 
Gleeson-White, Madame Ada Crossley, Miss Edith Clegg, 
Miss Mildred Jones, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. John Coates, 
Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Frederic Austin, Mr. William 
Higley and Mr. Robert Radford. Solo violinists, Herr Fritz 
Kreisler and Miss Muriel Pickupp. Principal first violin, 
Mr. W. H. Reed. At the organ, Dr. G. R. Sinclair and 
Mr. I. A. Atkins. General conductor, Dr. A. Herbert 
Brewer. Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Edward Elgar and Mr. 
Granville Bantock conducted their own works. 

The proceedings commenced with a Service held ia the 
Cathedral on Sunday afternoon, September 4. The music 
included a Magnificat in A and Nunc dimittis in D by 
Mr. Ivor Atkins, and the last movement of Brahms’s 
Symphony in C minor. Mr. A. P. Porter gave a short 
organ recital consisting of five pieces by S. S. Wesley, 
and Miss Pickupp (violin) played Handel’s Largo in C. 
Monday was devoted to rehearsals, and on Tuesday, the 6th, 
* Elijah’ was given in the morning. This oratorio served 
to show that the choir was a fine one in every respect. In 
the evening a Fantasia on a theme by Thomas Tallis, 
written for string orchestra by Dr. Vaughan Williams, was 
conducted by the composer. It is a grave work, exhibiting 
power and much charm of the contemplative kind, but it 
appeared over long for the subject-matter. A fine per- 
formance of ‘ The Dream of Gerontius’ followed, under the 
direction of Sir Edward Elgar. The modified version of 
Newman’s poem, adapting it for use in a Protestant 
Cathedral, was used. Mr. Coates, Mr. Higley, and Miss 
Phyllis Lett were able exponents of the solos. 

On the morning of the 7th Sir Hubert Parry’s impressive 
motet ‘ Beyond these voices there is peace,’ was given with 
due regard to its solemnity and pathos, and this was followed 
by one of the finest performances of Elgar’s A flat Symphony 
it has been our good fortune to hear. The orchestral 
players, familiar as they now are with every detail, were 
able, under the inspiring direction of the composer, to 
reveal many of the delicate beauties of the work that have 
hitherto not attracted the attention they deserve. The second 
half of the programme included Dr. Basil Harwood’s Organ 
Concerto in D major, a review of which will be found on 
page 641. It was well played by the composer. Brahms’s 
RKhapsodie for alto solo and male-voice choir scarcely made its 
customary effect. This was followed by an unaccompanied 
motet, ‘The Lord’s prayer,’ written for the festival by Mr. 
C. Lee Williams, who was formerly a Gloucester Cathedral 
organist. The setting is an admirable example of @ caffella 
choral writing, and its effect was wholly beautiful as music 
and satisfying as expression. It is one of the abiding 
recollections of the festival. The last item was the cantata, 
* By the waters of Babylon,’ by Goetz. This setting is an 
early work of a composer who died all too young. _ Its 
treatment of the text suggests the power that might have 
developed into genius. 

The evening concert on the 7th was given in the newly 
enlarged and decorated Shire Hall, which is now a comfort- 
able and spacious arena. This acquisition to the city was 
made possible in the first instance by the generosity and 
local patriotism of Sir Hubert Parry, whose charming 
residence and estate are a few miles out of Gloucester. 
The addition made consists mainly in the provision of an 


extensive balcony. During the evening Sir Hubert Parry 
was the recipient of a grateful address from the Corporation 
ofthe city. In the course of an interesting reply, Sir Hubert 
said that he looked to music as an antidote to socialism, and 
he expressed the desire to get the people from the slums to 
be elevated by the power of music. The programme was a 
miscellaneous one. The chief items were Sir Hubert Parry’s 
dignified ‘Ode to Music,” which was written some time ago for 
a function of the Royal College of Music, and a new Suite for 
chorus and orchestra, entitled * Summer Sports,’ composed by 
Dr. Brewer. The new work, in five numbers set to old- 
English poetry, revealed the fluency and inventiveness of the 
composer, and much pleased the audience. A good deal of 
the effect of the suite is to be found in the orchestral 
accompaniment, but the vocal writing is always interesting 
and melodious. The last section is the most elaborately 
worked out, and is a very effective climax to the suite, 
Three songs from a song-cycle, ‘Cushendall,’ by Sir Charles 
Stanford, were finely sung by Mr. Plunket Greene, and 
Herr Kreisler thoroughly captivated his audience by his 
violin solos. 

On the facing page are given two views of the interior of 
the Shire Hall. 

On the morning of the 8th, Richard Strauss’s ‘Tod und 
Verklirung’ and Verdi’s ‘ Requiem’ were finely performed 
in the Cathedral. The second part of the programme 
comprised Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica’ Symphony and a motet for 
double choir, ‘ The righteous live for evermore,’ composed 
and conducted by Dr. Charles H. Lloyd. This fine 
specimen of unaccompanied choral-writing was composed 
for the Gloucester festival of 1901. The music is diatonic 
and simple, and possible for almost any choir that can be 
divided into eight parts. 

In the Cathedral, on the evening of the 8th, Mr. Bantock’s 
short sacred cantata ‘Gethsemane,’ an episode from the 
* Life of Christ’ (a large work more or less completed), was 
performed. Its production was looked forward to with 
great interest, for although it was composed ten years or 
more ago, it was now being performed for the first time. 
Only by ascribing prophetic vision to Mr. Bantock can the 
work be truly described—as it was announced—as having 
been composed for the present festival. The music, while 
constantly interesting because of its power and originality, 
is a product of the composer’s pre-Omar Khayyam style. As 
it avoids scholastic forms, it makes its appeal mainly as 
expressive drama. Judged from this standpoint the purpose 
and appropriateness of the music are not always clear. But 
there are some thrilling moments, and the orchestral devices 
always hold the attention, We look forward to the time 
when this section of the mysteriously hinted-at large work 
can be heard in relation to the whole plan. Mr. Frederic 
Austin interpreted the baritone solos with much impressive- 
ness. Bach’s Violin concerto in E major, played by Herr 
Kreisler, and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lobgesang,’ completed the 
day’s programme. The high pitch adopted in order to fit 
that of the organ seemed to embarrass the eminent violinist 
in the first movement of the concerto, but the other move- 
ments were splendidly played. 

The ‘ Messiah,’ with Mozart’s additional accompaniments, 
was performed on the last day (September 9). 

The financial results of the festival were very promptly 
ascertained and published. The expenses were less by 
£134 than they were three years ago, but as the sale of 
tickets declined by as much as £443, a deficit of about 
£300 will have to be met by depleting the fund derived 
from the collections, stewards’ subscriptions and dividends, 
which this year amounts to £1,600. The balance of £1,300 
will go to local charities. 

Mr. Gervase Elwes was one of the tenors announced. 
It was regretted by all that a temporary indisposition 
prevented him from singing. Mr. John Coates, who was 
in exceptionally good voice throughout the festival, added 
Mr. Elwes’s work to his own. 

A fuller annotation of the music might with great 
advantage have been given in the programmes. 

The general arrangements, under the charge of Mr. A 
Barrett Cooke, were all that could be desired. As is usual 
at the Three Choirs festival, there were numerous social 
functions of an agreeable character. It is the turn of 
Worcester next year. 
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The 187th meeting of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester and Hereford Cathedrals, was held at Gloucester 
on September 4, 6, 7, 8 and 9. It brought forward one of 
the most varied programmes that have ever been produced 
at a Three Choirs festival, and its musical and fairly satis- 
factory financial result will, it may be hoped, dispose of the 
rumours that the institution is threatened with abandonment 
or a much restricted scope. Whatever may be said as to the 
relative importance of these festivals from a national point of 
view, it cannot be questioned that they minister to the 
musical education of a large and important local section of 
the community, and in these times, when the necessity for 
the decentralization of musical activities is being preached, 
this must be a gain. 

It is impossible in our limited space to do more than 
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Madame de Vere-Sapio, Madame Amy Simpson, Madame 
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extensive balcony. During the evening Sir Hubert Parry 
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tickets declined by as much as £443, a deficit of about 
£300 will have to be met by depleting the fund derived 
from the collections, stewards’ subscriptions and dividends, 
which this year amounts to £1,600. The balance of £1,300 
will go to local charities. 

Mr. Gervase Elwes was one of the tenors announced. 
It was regretted by all that a temporary indisposition 
prevented him from singing. Mr. John Coates, who was 
in exceptionally good voice throughout the festival, added 
Mr. Elwes’s work to his own. 

A fuller annotation of the music might with great 
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The general arrangements, under the charge of Mr. A 
Barrett Cooke, were all that could be desired. As is usual 
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functions of an agreeable character. It is the turn of 
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spirit of resignation and hope. It was sung by the choir 
not so delicately as it deserves to be, but it did not fail to 
make a strong impression. Thus, on the whole, the 


Cardiff has again justified its enterprise in organizing a | production was a success that must have been_ gratifying 


musical festival of the first grade. 


The event under notice | alike to the composer and the resources engaged. Dr. Cowen 


is the sixth of the series, and if its financial result does not | was recalled with great ardour, and there is no doubt that the 
turn out to be profitable there can be no question that | enthusiasm of the audience was sincere. The principals besides 


musically it is exerting a great influence in encouraging 
native composers and in bringing before its audiences so 
much great music. The promoters spared no expense and 
trouble to secure the best available resources. The choir of 
280 voices—a volunteer one, it should be noted—gathered 
from the town and neighbouring districts, seem now 
capable of tackling the most difhcult of modern music. 
Their enthusiasm and loyalty were exhilarating to witness. 
The tone is blendful and fairly round. The balance is 
deficient in tenors, and the basses, with all their unity of 
quality, are never imposingly resonant. But on the whole 
they are a plastic body, alert and vigorous, and they display 
excellent musicianship. Once or twice there was an ominous 
tendency to sing flat—we are afraid we must put the blame, 
such as it is, on the sopranos—but then the Cardiff chorus is 
not the only festival chorus that deviates occasionally from 
just intonation. We believe that Mr. T. E. Aylward, the 
festival organist, was chiefly responsible for the training 
of the choir, but the programme did not state the fact. 

The band was that of the London Symphony Orchestra, a 
statement that connotes the highest excellence, and the 
principals were: sopranos—Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss 
Perceval Allen, Miss Amy Evans, Miss Jennie Ellis ; 
contraltos—Madame Ada Crossley, Miss Dilys Jones, 
Madame Kirkby Lunn; tenors—Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. 
Walter Hyde, Mr. W. E. Carston; basses—Mr. Herbert 
Brown, Mr. Ivor Foster, Mr. David Hughes, Mr. Wilfrid 
Douthitt. Solo violin, M. Zacharewitsch; solo pianist, 
Miss Marie Novello. The leader of the orchestra was Mr. 
T. H. Morrison. The conductor was Dr. Frederic H. Cowen. 

The outstanding features of the programme were the 
inclusion of three new choral works—by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Dr. Cowen and Dr. Thomas—and a new 
poem for orchestra by Mr. Hamilton Harty. 

Eight concerts were given during the six days over which 
the festival was spread. Two were given on afternoons, and 
six on evenings. Rehearsals were held during several of the 
mornings. This spreading out of the festival had an incon- 
venient side, but it fitted the convenience of the patrons, 
and probably of the executive resources. 

At the first concert ‘Elijah’ absorbed the programme. 
It did not draw the great audience that was expected. 

The second concert, on September 20, brought forward 


Dr. F. H. Cowen’s new Cantata ‘The Veil,’ which 
was composed expressly for this festival. The ‘Veil’ 
has already been fully noticed in our columns (July 
and August, 1910). The words are taken from 


Buchanan’s mystic poem ‘The Book of Orm.’ It is 
universally felt that Dr. Cowen has, in this work, risen 
to greater heights than he has hitherto scaled. The poem 
demands music of deep significance and imaginativeness, 
which Dr. Cowen, with his ripe experience of orchestral and 
vocal resources, has not failed to meet. At the performance 
the effect of the opening sections was marred by some false 
intonation, arising probably from the inconvenient high 
pitch used, and mood was rather lacking except as regards 
Mr. Herbert Brown’s singing of the important baritone 
music. Then the music began to grow in interest. The 
soprano solo ‘ Earth, the mother,’ withits beautiful instrumental 
introduction, was expressively sung by Miss Agnes Nicholls, 
and the first great climax at the words ‘I am God, the Maker,’ 
created its expected effect. |The section entitled ‘ The 
dream of the world without death ’ displayed the composer’s 
powers at their best. Later, the Mother’s lament for the loss 
of her children made a deep impression because of poignancy. 
The duet ‘ The soul and the dwelling’ proved to be, as was 
expected, one of the most attractive numbers of the work, 
and the conclusion of this part was elevated in its expression. 
Part III. (‘Songs of seeking’) has much variety of colour 
and some intensely dramatic expression. Here again 
Mr. Brown did splendidly. The choral music presents little 
or no difficulties, and is distinguished by lucidity and the 
melodiousness of the part-writing rather than by novelty of 
chordal progression. The end is tranquil, and breathes a 


| 


| accompaniment becomes lighter. 


those named above were Madame Kirkby Lunn, Miss Dilys 
Jones, Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. W. E. Carston. : 

At the third concert, given on the 21st, the chief feature 
was Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s cantata ‘The Sun-God’s 
return,” which was also composed for the festival and 
conducted by the composer. As a short account of this 
work was given in our last issue, it is not necessary to tell its 
story here. The subject is mythical: it deals with the 
improbable, and therefore makes considerable demands upon 
the imagination of the listener. The musical setting is an 
elaborate one, and on every page the accomplished musician 
is revealed. The opening chorus, in which the warriors and 
the people mourn the absence of the Sun-God, has an appro- 
priately sombre colour. It introduces a soprano solo sung 
by Friga, which is a lamentation beautifully scored, and 
then the first dramatic climax occurs when Hermodur 
offers to journey to Helheim to endeavour to release 
the Sun-God. Arrived at his destination he sings 
a long duet with the Queen, which now and _ again 
rises to strong passion, but the action of which we think is 
impeded by the long pauses in the dialogue. Hermodur’s 
mission being successful, Baldur, the Sun-God, returns to 
gladden the earth after his slayer has been killed. The 
earth awakens, the music grows more cheerful, and the 
The choral writing of 
this section is full of interest and vitality. The Finale is 
wrought out at considerable length, but the many masterly 
changes of tone-colour and rhythm that occur keep the 
attention alive. The composer received great applause at 
the conclusion. The soloists were Miss Perceval Allen, 
Miss Dilys Jones and Mr. Walter Hyde. A fine performance 
of the great duet from ‘Siegfried’ was given by Miss Allen and 
Mr. Hyde, and Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Rhapsody’ in F, No. 1, 
concluded the concert. 

On the fourth day there were two concerts. At the first 
Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished,’ and Sir 
Hubert Parry’s cantata ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ 
The choir showed pleasant vitality in performing their share 
of the work. Miss Perceval Allen, Mr. Ben Davies, and 
Mr. Ivor Foster were the soloists. 

At the evening concert Strauss’s ‘Wanderer’s Storm Song, 
for chorus and orchestra, Mozart’s Violin concerto in E flat 
(played admirably by M. Zacharewitsch), Mr. Frederic 
Cliffe’s ‘Ode to the North-East Wind,’ a new cantata—or, 
as it was termed, Pindaric Ode—‘ The Bard,’ for baritone 
solo, orchestra, and chorus, by Dr. David Thomas, were the 
leading features. Miss Amy Evans sang two solos very 
charmingly. ‘The Bard,’ which was composed for the 
festival and conducted by its composer, is a clever work, 
probably the most advanced produced by a Welsh composer. 
It is evident that Dr. Thomas was determined to shake off the 
trammels of the early-Victorian School, but he has gone too 
far in the other direction. His music is very restless in its 
tonality, and does not always give one the feeling that itis 
knit by any other nexus—the imagination not being controlled 
by judgment. But notwithstanding these inequalities the 
work reveals power, and it may very well be that a more 
mature use of the complex idiom adopted will result later 
something of greater strength and unity. The choral portions 
are sometimes extremely difficult, but the choir loyally 
grappled with them, as did Mr. Ivor Foster with his solo part. 
At the conclusion, it was clear that Cardiff was proud of its 
young Welsh composer. se 

The concert of the 23rd brought forward Dvordk’s 
‘Stabat Mater,’ Mr. Hamilton Harty’s symphonic poem 
‘With the wild geese’ (a name earned by some militant 
Irishmen), Elgar’s ‘In the south’ Overture, Mendelssohn's 
‘ Hymn of praise,’ and Strauss’s ‘ Till Eulenspiegel’s merry 
pranks.’ At the final concert on the 24th, the ‘ Messiah 
was announced for performance. These concerts cannot be 
reported in our present issue. 

The Cardiff folk were very hospitable and attentive. The 
general secretary, Mr. W. A. Morgan, who wrote many of 
the analytical notes, made the business run very smoothly. 
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THE TOUR OF THE SHEFFIELD CHOIR. 


Dr. Charles Harriss has returned to London after having 
visited Cape Town, Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, 
Pretoria, Maritzburg, and Durban. The meetings convened 
were largely attended in each centre. Executive com- 
mittees were formed to welcome the 200 members of the 
Sheffield Choir, whom, together with Dr. Henry Coward, 
their conductor, Dr. Harriss is taking to South Africa next 
year. At Pretoria, Dr. Harriss was received in audience 
by His Excellency Lord Gladstone and the Prime Minister 
(General Botha). General Botha expressed his fullest 
sympathy with the coming visit of the Sheffield Choir to 
this dominion, and said that a warm welcome awaited the 
Yorkshire visitors. Lord Gladstone is president of the 
festivals to be given in South Africa. Prominent among 
citizens in support of musical reciprocity, as set forth by its 
founder, were Sir Willem van Hulsteyn, who seconded the 
Mayor of Johannesburg in a vote of thanks to Dr. Harriss ; 
Sir David Hunter, endorsing the action taken by the Mayor 
of Durban ; and Mr. C. Botha, recently-elected member for 
Bloemfontein, who in a similar manner voiced the sentiments 
expressed by the Mayor of Bloemfontein. 

His Worship the Mayor of Cape Town (Sir Frederick 
Smith) presided at the meeting held in the City Hall, after 
which Dr. Harriss sailed for England on the s.s. Zdinburgh 
Castle. 


HOME MUSIC STUDY UNION. 


A most delightful and useful co-operative holiday was 
held under the auspices of this Society at Port Ballintrae, on 
the north coast of Ireland, from September 3 to 13. With 
ideal holiday surroundings the participants were not too 
much inclined to indulge in technical disputations or to talk 
‘shop,’ in spite of the fact that out of a party of fifty some 
thirty were professional musicians and the rest belonged to 
that great budy which stands on the dividing line between 
professional and amateur. Serious work was done however 
in the intervals between rambles and excursions made amid 
the most beautiful combinations of sea and landscape. 
Mr. Rutland Boughton, whose style of thought and 
expression are alike eminently fitted for such an occasion, 
delivered a series of four lectures on ‘The need of music,’ 
‘The law of beauty,’ ‘Craftsmanship’ and ‘ Music and 
worship.” Dr. E. C. Bairstow gave some ‘ Hints on voice 
training’ and a lecture on ‘Brahms: as classic: and 
romanticist.’ Expositions of various methods and views 
were heard from those whose ideas differ from the majority, 
and the discussions among the whole body of visitors were 
extremely interesting. Among those present were members 
and non-members of the Society from all parts of 
England and Ireland, and old and young alike found interest 
and pleasure without allowing their artistic natures either to 
vegetate or to run to seed. The spirit of comradeship, 
which it is one of the chief aims of this Union to foster, was 
present throughout, and there was hardly a single member of 
the party who left without feeling that new friendships had 
been begun and new stimulants to thought and effort 
assimilated. The promotion of a concert for the edification 
of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood was the occasion of 
much fun as well as of serious practice of solo and concerted 
music. Romberg’s ‘Toy Symphony’ was the fiéce de 
résistance, but more serious, though shorter items, were in 
the majority. It is hoped that another such holiday will be 
arranged for next year, probably either in Scotland or the 
South of England. To ensure this, a guarantee fund, 
proposed and started by an unofficial member, was created, 
guarantees to the extent of nearly forty pounds being 
obtained. 

We have received the following letter from the Secretary 
concerning the future operations of the Society : 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Sir,—As the winter season is now approaching, will you 
again permit me to call the attention of your readers to the 
work of the above Union, which is described as ‘a comrade- 
ship open to all who are interested in music, whether as 
performers or listeners, amateurs or professionals.’ The 


Union, which is under the Presidency of Dr. W. H. Hadow, 
and the Vice-Presidency of Rev. Dr. Paton (founder of the 
University Extension Movement) and Dr. Arthur Somervell, 
carries out its aims by means of ‘ courses’ of study which 
can be followed either by ‘individual members’ or in 
‘circles.’ These courses are adapted to all classes of music- 
lovers, ranging as they do from a quite elementary to an 
advanced stage. The subjects treated this year are four, 
viz., ‘ Studies of Great Composers,’ founded on Sir Hubert 
Parry’s book; ‘ English Music,’ articles by Dr. Ernest 
Walker and other eminent writers ; ‘Wagner,’ conducted by 
Mr. Rutland Boughton; ‘The Art of Music Teaching,’ 
by Mr. T. J. Hoggett, Lecturer on Music in the 
Education Department of the University of Leeds. The 
study of the courses is directed by the Union’s journal, 
The Music Student. The Union’s general circular, and 
special circulars on ‘How to form a music circle,’ and 
‘Young people’s circles in secondary schools,’ may be 
obtained from me, or at the Union’s London Offices, 
12, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
I remain, Yours, Xc., 
63, Grange Avenue, J. E. LAWRENCE, 
Leeds. Hon. General Sec. 


CARILLON MEETING AT MALINES. 


At the International competitive festival held on 
August 21 and 22, the following were the awards: 
Competitions of August 21: 1, Jules Van de Plas, Louvain ; 
2, Alphonse Rolliers, St. Nicholas ; 3, Ferdinand Redoute, 
Mons; 4, Karel de Mette, Alost; 5, A. Schynkel, 
Audenarde ; 6, Emile Vereest, Turnhout. Competitions 
of August 22, for Prize of Honour given by the King of 
Belgium: 1, Alphonse Rolliers; for the Prize of Honour 
given by the ‘ Malines Attractions’: 2, Ferdinand Redoute. 
In these competitions Jules Van de Plas was awarded a 
certificate of honour. The festival concluded with a recital 
by M. Josef Denyn, the official carillonneur of the City of 
Malines. The programme included two items of particular 
interest. The first, an Air and Variations by W. W. Starmer, 
specially written for the recital, and most exquisitely played 
by M. Denyn. The air is simple and original, and the 
variations—contrapuntal and otherwise—bring into use the 
best effects the carillon is capable of, as well as affording 
excellent opportunities for the executive capabilities of the 
player. The second, a Prelude by the recitalist, also specially 
written for the occasion. Opening with brilliant bravura 
passages, this composition was a fitting conclusion to a 
veritable feast of good music played throughout as only such a 
master as M. Denyn can play. Both pieces were rapturously 
encored by an audience which must have numbered over 
30,000 people. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Some remarkable playing has been heard at the Queen’s 
Hall during the past month, especially in the more involved 
works that have appeared in the programmes. The Monday 
Wagner nights have consistently shown the Orchestra at its 
best. Among other noteworthy performances, those of 
Strauss’s ‘Tod und Verklarung’ on August 31, Debussy’s 
Nocturne ‘ Fétes’ on September 6, and Strauss’s ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel’ on September 7 deserve mention. 

On August 25 two works by American composers were 
given their first performance in London. These werea Suite 
for strings by Mr. Arthur Foote and the ‘Song of the 
Shulamite’ by Mr. Albert Mack, sung by Mr. Foster Salmond. 
Both compositions were well received. 

On August 27 a novelty was presented in the shape of 
a ‘Fantaisie Concertante’ for viola and orchestra by Mr. 
J. Rogister, who is a professor at the Liége Conservatoire. 
It was welcome as an addition to the scanty répertoire of 
works for the viola. Its style indicated no desire to explore 
new idioms, or to discover new methods of procedure. 
The soloist was Mr. S. L. Wertheim, a member of the 
Orchestra. On the same night, the performance of César 
Franck’s ‘Hulda’ ballet music called attention to an 
unfamiliar and delightful composition. 

‘In the faery hills,’ an orchestral tone-poem by Mr. 
Arnold Bax, received its first performance on August 30. 
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The composer's oft-shown sympathy with Celtic legends of 
the ‘little people’ finds its fullest expression in this work. 
His skill and imagination in handling orchestral resources 
have enabled him to enwrap his music with a mystic glamour 
that could not fail to be felt by the listener. It argued 
nothing against the actual musical content of a work of this 
class that its coherence was not instantly discernible. Ata 
first hearing the musicianship and imaginative fancy were 
the most obvious features. 

A new Fantasia on English folk-songs, by Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, was played for the first time on September 1. 
It proved one of the most interesting and convincing of 
compositions in this form, over which the composer's 
previous efforts have given him mastery. The familiar 
themes were worked up with great knowledge of effect, 
without trickery, and vigorous handling, without destruction 
of their character, into a notable composition whose 
production was of peculiar interest at the present stage of 
agitation for nationalism in music. 

On September 6 interest was aroused by the first perform- 
ance in England of an orchestral suite by Alfred Bruneau, 
based upon his opera ‘L’Attaque du Moulin.’ Excerpts from 
the opera have been chosen and arranged in such an order 
as to present due contrast and sequence. The attractiveness 
of the work is based chiefly upon its pictorial elements and 
the vivid presentment, rather than the musical value, of 
its ideas. Its intelligibility and effectiveness justified the 
favourable reception that it received, but the quality of 
the music contrasted with the greater subtlety and keener 
musicianship displayed in the works of Cornelius, Debussy, 
and Macdowell that were included in the same programime— 
works no less intelligible and effective. Macdowell was 
represented by his Pianoforte concerto in D minor (Op. 23), 
played in spirited fashion by Mr. Cecil Baumer. 

Two new orchestral compositions by Mr. H. V. Jervis-Reed, 
entitled ‘ Night-pieces,’ were performed on September 8. 
In depicting 

a that half sleep, half strife 
(Strange sleep, strange strife) that men call living,’ 


the composer has laid somewhat disproportionate stress upon 
the element of conflict, and his music frequently lost the 
sense of mystery and subtle suggestion that should envelop 
the high-lights as well as the shadows in a representation 
of night. 

The performance on September 13, for the first time in 
London, of W. Y. Hurlstone’s ‘The magic mirror’ Suite 
was a much-delayed act of justice. The composer of some 
of the finest chamber works ever produced by an Englishman 
had in a high degree the faculty of writing for the orchestra, 
although he made scant use of it during his short life. 
Hurlstone was scarcely out of his student days when he 
composed this Suite, and in the laying out there are 
semblances of crudity here and there, but the ideas and the 
orchestral expression of them are charming throughout. 
The music is outwardly programme-music, intended as an 
illustration of episodes from Grimm’s well-known fairy-tale 
of ‘ Snow-white,’ but it appeals chiefly as absolute music. 
Of its six sections the first two—‘ The step-mother looks in 
the mirror’ and ‘ Snow-white in the wood ’—were the most 
captivating. The Suite was received with enthusiasm that 
should provoke a repetition. On the same night Faure’s 
Suite ‘Pélleas and Meéelisande’ was an_ additional 
attraction. 

On September 14, Mr. O'Neil Phillips secured a success in 
César Franck’s finely-conceived ‘ Variations symphoniques ° 
for pianoforte and orchestra. 

An interesting novelty was presented on September 15. 
This was a ‘ Study for orchestra,” entitled ‘ Voices,’ written 
by Mr. Ernest Bryson,’ a Liverpool amateur who has 
previously shown a gift for thoughtful and refined musical 
expression with a leaning towards introspection. The new 
composition was an effort to depict the sensations of one 
who, gazing into the dying embers, recalls the voices of 
absent friends. As a mood-picture it owed its success to 
skilful handling of the orchestra. If the themes were not 
striking, they were for that reason in better accord with the 
spirit of réverie. Every bar bore testimony to sincerity, 
earnestness, and musicianship. The audience showed an 
unusual sense of discrimination in the hearty applause they 
bestowed upon the composer. 


At the same concert, Miss Elsie Horne gave an excellent 
interpretation of the solo part of Paderewski’s A minor 
Pianoforte concerto. 

An occasion of exceptional interest was the first per- 
formance in London, which took place on September 20, of 
Dr. Walford Davies’s ‘ Festal Overture,’ produced at the 
Lincoln festival in June. This magnificent work, so 
typical of its composer and his thoroughly English style, 
received an excellent performance and a fine reception such 
as it deserved. 


OPERA PERFORMANCES. 


An event which aroused considerable interest was the first 
performance in Londen of Goldmark’s ‘ The Queen of Sheba,’ 
which was givea by the Carl Rosa Company at Kennington 
Theatre on August 29. The company had played the work 
several times in the provinces, and showed close acquaintance 
with their task. Miss Doris Woodall gave one of her best 
impersonations in the name-part, and Miss Beatrice Miranda, 
Miss Annie van Dyck, Mr. Walter Wheatley and others did 
well. Mr. Eugene Goossens conducted. 

The same company, on September 2, gave the first 
performance in England of Verdi’s ‘La forza del destino,’ 
under the direction of Mr. Van Noorden. The chief 
characters were taken by Miss Ina Hill, Miss Annie van 
Dyck, Mr. Walter Wheatley, Mr. Hebden Foster, Mr. 
Arthur Winkworth and Mr. Frederick Clendon. 

A season of light opera in Italian, organized and directed 
by Mr. C. de Macchi, opened at the Kingsway Theatre on 
September 1 with Rossini’s ‘Il barbiere di Siviglia,’ of 
which a sprightly and artistic performance was given. On 
September 7, Auber’s ‘Fra Diavolo,’ and on September 15, 
Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale’ were mounted. The _per- 
formances were in many ways excellent. 


THE COMING SEASON. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


The phenomenal activity in this branch of concert-giving 
that has lately become a characteristic of London musical 
seasons, promises to exceed all records during the coming 
autumn, winter and, as far as we can tell, spring. Below 
we give particulars of the various orchestral enterprises 
that are announced : 


The Philharmonic Soctiety.—Seven concerts are announced, 
tobe given under the following conductors: November 10, 
Sir Edward Elgar; November 30, Herr Emil 
Mlynarski; December 7, Mr. Thomas Beecham ; 
February 9, Dr. Chessin; February 23, Mr. Albert 
Coates; March 9, M. Vincent D’Indy; May 18, 
Herr Arthur Nikisch. At the concert given on 
November 10, Sir Edward Elgar’s new Violin concerto 
will be performed, with Herr Kreisler as soloist. 

The Promenade Concerts.—This series, given by the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra under Mr. Henry J. wood, is now 
in progress, and will continue every week-night until 
October 22. 

Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts.—The usual series will be 
given with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood. The dates are as 
follows: October 22, November 5, November 19, 
December 3, January 21, February 4, February 18, 
March 11. The concerts take place in the afternoon. 

London Symphony Orchestra.—This organization will give 
twelve symphony concerts at the Queen’s Hall on the 
following dates: October 24, November 7 and 21, 
December 5, January 16 and 30, February 13, 
March 6 and 20, May 15 and 29, June 12. Eight 
will be conducted by Richter, three by Nikisch and one 
(January 16) by Herr Miiller-Reuter. 

New Symphony Orchestra.—A series of symphony concerts 
will be given by this orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. Landon Ronald, on the following dates: 
November 16, December 14, January 18, February 14, 
March 29, May 2. 
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The composer's oft-shown sympathy with Celtic legends of 
the ‘little people’ finds its fullest expression in this work. 
His skill and imagination in handling orchestral resources 
have enabled him to enwrap his music with a mystic glamour 
that could not fail to be felt by the listener. It argued 
nothing against the actual musical content of a work of this 
class that its coherence was not instantly discernible. Ata 
first hearing the musicianship and imaginative fancy were 
the most obvious features. 

A new Fantasia on English folk-songs, by Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, was played for the first time on September 1. 
It proved one of the most interesting and convincing of 
compositions in this form, over which the composer's 
previous efforts have given him mastery. The familiar 
themes were worked up with great knowledge of effect, 
without trickery, and vigorous handling, without destruction 
of their character, into a notable composition whose 
production was of peculiar interest at the present stage of 
agitation for nationalism in music. 

On September 6 interest was aroused by the first perform- 
ance in England of an orchestral suite by Alfred Bruneau, 
based upon his opera ‘L’Attaque du Moulin.’ Excerpts from 
the opera have been chosen and arranged in such an order 
as to present due contrast and sequence. The attractiveness 
of the work is based chiefly upon its pictorial elements and 
the vivid presentment, rather than the musical value, of 
its ideas. Its intelligibility and effectiveness justified the 
favourable reception that it received, but the quality of 
the music contrasted with the greater subtlety and keener 
musicianship displayed in the works of Cornelius, Debussy, 
and Macdowell that were included in the same programime— 
works no less intelligible and effective. Macdowell was 
represented by his Pianoforte concerto in D minor (Op. 23), 
played in spirited fashion by Mr. Cecil Baumer. 

Two new orchestral compositions by Mr. H. V. Jervis-Reed, 
entitled ‘ Night-pieces,’ were performed on September 8. 
In depicting 

a that half sleep, half strife 
(Strange sleep, strange strife) that men call living,’ 


the composer has laid somewhat disproportionate stress upon 
the element of conflict, and his music frequently lost the 
sense of mystery and subtle suggestion that should envelop 
the high-lights as well as the shadows in a representation 
of night. 

The performance on September 13, for the first time in 
London, of W. Y. Hurlstone’s ‘The magic mirror’ Suite 
was a much-delayed act of justice. The composer of some 
of the finest chamber works ever produced by an Englishman 
had in a high degree the faculty of writing for the orchestra, 
although he made scant use of it during his short life. 
Hurlstone was scarcely out of his student days when he 
composed this Suite, and in the laying out there are 
semblances of crudity here and there, but the ideas and the 
orchestral expression of them are charming throughout. 
The music is outwardly programme-music, intended as an 
illustration of episodes from Grimm’s well-known fairy-tale 
of ‘ Snow-white,’ but it appeals chiefly as absolute music. 
Of its six sections the first two—‘ The step-mother looks in 
the mirror’ and ‘ Snow-white in the wood ’—were the most 
captivating. The Suite was received with enthusiasm that 
should provoke a repetition. On the same night Faure’s 
Suite ‘Pélleas and Meéelisande’ was an_ additional 
attraction. 

On September 14, Mr. O'Neil Phillips secured a success in 
César Franck’s finely-conceived ‘ Variations symphoniques ° 
for pianoforte and orchestra. 

An interesting novelty was presented on September 15. 
This was a ‘ Study for orchestra,” entitled ‘ Voices,’ written 
by Mr. Ernest Bryson,’ a Liverpool amateur who has 
previously shown a gift for thoughtful and refined musical 
expression with a leaning towards introspection. The new 
composition was an effort to depict the sensations of one 
who, gazing into the dying embers, recalls the voices of 
absent friends. As a mood-picture it owed its success to 
skilful handling of the orchestra. If the themes were not 
striking, they were for that reason in better accord with the 
spirit of réverie. Every bar bore testimony to sincerity, 
earnestness, and musicianship. The audience showed an 
unusual sense of discrimination in the hearty applause they 
bestowed upon the composer. 


At the same concert, Miss Elsie Horne gave an excellent 
interpretation of the solo part of Paderewski’s A minor 
Pianoforte concerto. 

An occasion of exceptional interest was the first per- 
formance in London, which took place on September 20, of 
Dr. Walford Davies’s ‘ Festal Overture,’ produced at the 
Lincoln festival in June. This magnificent work, so 
typical of its composer and his thoroughly English style, 
received an excellent performance and a fine reception such 
as it deserved. 


OPERA PERFORMANCES. 


An event which aroused considerable interest was the first 
performance in Londen of Goldmark’s ‘ The Queen of Sheba,’ 
which was givea by the Carl Rosa Company at Kennington 
Theatre on August 29. The company had played the work 
several times in the provinces, and showed close acquaintance 
with their task. Miss Doris Woodall gave one of her best 
impersonations in the name-part, and Miss Beatrice Miranda, 
Miss Annie van Dyck, Mr. Walter Wheatley and others did 
well. Mr. Eugene Goossens conducted. 

The same company, on September 2, gave the first 
performance in England of Verdi’s ‘La forza del destino,’ 
under the direction of Mr. Van Noorden. The chief 
characters were taken by Miss Ina Hill, Miss Annie van 
Dyck, Mr. Walter Wheatley, Mr. Hebden Foster, Mr. 
Arthur Winkworth and Mr. Frederick Clendon. 

A season of light opera in Italian, organized and directed 
by Mr. C. de Macchi, opened at the Kingsway Theatre on 
September 1 with Rossini’s ‘Il barbiere di Siviglia,’ of 
which a sprightly and artistic performance was given. On 
September 7, Auber’s ‘Fra Diavolo,’ and on September 15, 
Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale’ were mounted. The _per- 
formances were in many ways excellent. 


THE COMING SEASON. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


The phenomenal activity in this branch of concert-giving 
that has lately become a characteristic of London musical 
seasons, promises to exceed all records during the coming 
autumn, winter and, as far as we can tell, spring. Below 
we give particulars of the various orchestral enterprises 
that are announced : 


The Philharmonic Soctiety.—Seven concerts are announced, 
tobe given under the following conductors: November 10, 
Sir Edward Elgar; November 30, Herr Emil 
Mlynarski; December 7, Mr. Thomas Beecham ; 
February 9, Dr. Chessin; February 23, Mr. Albert 
Coates; March 9, M. Vincent D’Indy; May 18, 
Herr Arthur Nikisch. At the concert given on 
November 10, Sir Edward Elgar’s new Violin concerto 
will be performed, with Herr Kreisler as soloist. 

The Promenade Concerts.—This series, given by the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra under Mr. Henry J. wood, is now 
in progress, and will continue every week-night until 
October 22. 

Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts.—The usual series will be 
given with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood. The dates are as 
follows: October 22, November 5, November 19, 
December 3, January 21, February 4, February 18, 
March 11. The concerts take place in the afternoon. 

London Symphony Orchestra.—This organization will give 
twelve symphony concerts at the Queen’s Hall on the 
following dates: October 24, November 7 and 21, 
December 5, January 16 and 30, February 13, 
March 6 and 20, May 15 and 29, June 12. Eight 
will be conducted by Richter, three by Nikisch and one 
(January 16) by Herr Miiller-Reuter. 

New Symphony Orchestra.—A series of symphony concerts 
will be given by this orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. Landon Ronald, on the following dates: 
November 16, December 14, January 18, February 14, 
March 29, May 2. 
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Sunday Concert Society.—With the co-operation of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
this Society have arranged to give twenty-six concerts 
on Sunday afternoons during the coming autumn and 
winter. 

Royal Albert Hall Sunday Concerts.—The New Symphony 
Orchestra, under Mr. Landon Ronald, has been engaged 
to give concerts on Sunday afternoons from October 2 
to April 9, omitting Christmas Day. 

Sunday Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre.—These will be 
given by Mr. Beecham during the course of his opera 
season, with the help of the Beecham and other 
orchestras. 


CHORAL CONCERTS. 


The works chosen by London and Suburban Choral 
Societies for performance during the coming season are 
as follows : 


Royal Choral Soctety (conductor Sir Frederick Bridge)— 
Elijah ; Bach’s Mass in B minor ; Messiah ; Hiawatha; 
Dream of Gerontius; King Olaf; the usual two 
performances of the Messiah. 


The Bach Choir (conductor Dr. H. P. Allen)—St. Matthew 
Passion ; B minor Mass. 


London Choral Society (conductor Mr. Arthur Fagge)— 
Omar Khayyam, Parts II. and III. ; Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-feast and Death of Minnehaha ; new works 
by Bertram Shapleigh. 

Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Soctety (conductor 
Mr. Allen Gill)—Elijah ; Rose of Sharon (New edition) ; 
Hiawatha; Golden Legend; Faust, Berlioz; Bach’s 
Mass in B minor; Messiah; Dvorak’s Stabat Mater ; 
Wedding of Shon Maclean, Hubert Bath. 


The Edward Mason Choir (conductor Mr. Edward Mason)— 
Choral Hymns, Von Holst; Fatherland, Bax ; Choral 
Prologue to Music-Drama, Ethel Smyth; Sea Drift, 
Delius ; Sands of Dee, Harriss; 150th Psalm, César 
Franck. 

Central London Choral Society (conductor Mr. David 
J. Thomas)—Merrie England, German; Chorus of 
Empire, Harriss; The Flag of England, Bridge ; 
Liberty, Eaton Faning; part-songs by Elgar and 
Cornelius. 

Brixton Oratorto Choir (conductor Mr. Douglas Redman, 
organist Mr. Welton Hickin)—Stabat Mater, Dvorak ; 
Mors et Vita, Gounod; Requiem, Brahms; Last 
Judgment ; Requiem, Verdi; Messiah; Elijah. 

Oriana Madrigal Society (conductor Mr. Charles Kennedy 
Scott)—Jesu, now we will praise Thee, Bach ; Ode on 


St. Cecilia’s day, Purcell. 


Barking Choral Society (conductor Mr. S. C. Attwood)— 
Messiah ; Hymn of Praise ; Alexander’s Feast. 


Bermondsey Settlement Choral and Orchestral Union 
(conductor Dr. J. E. Borland)—Samson ; St. Matthew 
Passion ; Apostles. 

Brockley Choral Soctety (conductor Mr. John Curran)— 
Death of Minnehaha ; Golden Legend ; Revenge. 


Buckhurst Hill Choral Society (conductor Mr. Otley 
Marshall)—The three fishers, Rogers; Look at the 
Clock, Hubert Bath ; Faust, Gounod (concert selection). 


Central Croydon Choral Society (conductor Mr. Roland A. 
Richards)—Spectre’s bride, Dvorak. 

Chiswick and Gunnersbury Philharmonic Society (conductor 
Mr. David M. Davis)—Elijah ; Hiawatha’s Departure ; 
Redemption ; Wedding of Shon Maclean, Hubert Bath; 
Pan, Charles Harriss; The King shall Rejoice, David 
M. Davis. 

Dulwich Philharmonic Society (conductor Mr. Arthur 
Fagge)—Faust, Gounod ; Elijah ; Golden Legend. 
Ealing f hilharmonic Society (conductor Mr. E. Victor 
Williams)—King Olaf; Golden Legend; Revenge ; 

Look at the Clock, Hubert Bath. 


Ealing Choral and Orchestral Society (conductor Mr. Albert 
Thompson)—Pied piper of Hamelin, Parry ; Song of 
Destiny, Brahms ; Songs of the fleet, Stanford. 

Mr. Francis J. Foote’s Choir, Tunbridge Wells. — The 
Apostles ; gist Psalm, Meyerbeer; Be not afraid, 
Bach. 

Fulham and District Choral Society. — Redemption ; 
The Flag of England, Bridge ; Hymn of Praise. 

Harringay Gleeand Choral Soctety and Orchestra (conductor 
Mr. Harry E. King)—The Wedding of Shon Maclean, 
Hubert Bath ; Elijah. 

Harrow and Greenhill Choral Society (conductor Mr. F. W. 
Belchamber)—Faust, Gounod ; Messiah. 

Hither Green Choral and Orchestral Society (conductor 
Mr. E. Stanley Roper)—Creation; Light of Life, 
Elgar ; Song of Miriam, Schubert ; Apostles. 

‘ford Orchestral and Choral Society (conductor Mr. H. A. 
Donald)—Messiah ; Hiawatha. 

Lewisham Choral Soctety (conductor Mr. Frank Idle)— 
Faust, Gounod ; Dream of Gerontius. 

Orpheus Choral Soctety (conductor Mr. Claud Powell)— 
The Sages of Sheba, Bach; Ode to a Nightingale, 
Ernest Walker; Sir Patrick Spens, Herbert Brewer ; 
The Three Jovial Huntsmen, Walford Davies. 

Purley Choral Union (conductor Mr. Harold Macpherson) 
—Golden Legend ; Dream of Gerontius. 

St. George's Choral Soctety (conductor Mr. Henry Thomas)— 
Merrie England, German. 

St. Margaret's Musical Society (conductor Rev. Jocelyn 
Perkins)—Hiawatha; Princess of Kensington, German ; 
Wreck of the Hesperus, Hamish MacCunn. 

St. Saviour’s Choral Society (conductor Mr. J. W. Smith)— 
Faust selection, Gounod ; Last Judgment ; Holy City ; 
Festival Te Deum, Sullivan ; Daughter of Jairus. 

South London Institute of Music (conductor Mr. L. C. 
Venables)—Merrie England, German. 

South-West Choral Society (conductor Mr. H. A. Bond)— 
Faust, Gounod. 

Streatham Choral Society (conductor Mr. E. J. Quance)— 
Hiawatha ; Golden Legend ; Revenge. 

Teddington Philharmonic Society (conductor Mr. W. 
Ratcliffe)—Banner of St. George; From the Bavarian 
Highlands. 

Twickenham Philharmonic Society (conductor Mr. Arthur 
Cowen) — Golden Legend; Dream of Gerontius ; 
St. John’s Eve ; Redemption ; Acis and Galatea. 

Waldstein Choral Society, Forest Gate (conductor Mr. F. W. 
Waggett)—Princess of Kensington, German; Faust, 
Gounod; Banner of St. George; Wedding of Shon 
Maclean, Hubert Bath ; Messiah. 

Walthamstow Choral Union (conductor Mr. J. Evans)— 
Wedding of Shon Maclean, Bath. 

West Norwood Choral and Orchestral Soctety (conductor 
Mr. P. S. Bright)—Gounod’s Faust, concert selection ; 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater ; Sea Wanderers, Bantock. 

Willesden Green and Cricklewood Choral Society (conductor 
Mr. F. W. Belchamber)—Merrie England, German ; 
Walpurgis Night; Martyr of Antioch; Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. 


L. C. C. EVENING SCHOOLS’ CHORAL UNIONS. 
Battersea, Clapham and Wandsworth (conductor Mr. 
George Lane)—Hiawatha’s departure ; Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. 
East London—The May Queen, Sterndale Bennett. 
Hackney and Finsbury (conductor Mr. Allen Gill)—Judas 
Maccabreus ; Wreck of the Hesperus, McCunn. 
Lambeth (conductor Mr. C. Metcalf)—Banner of St. George. 
North-West London (conductor Mr. H. P. Dakin)—Festival 
Te Deum, Sullivan ; Flag of England, Bridge. 
South-East London (conductor Mr. A. G. Gibbs)—Festival 
Te Deum, Sullivan; £rl-King’s daughter, Gade; Young 
Lockinvar, Arnott. 


West London (conductor Mr. W. T. Oke)—Elijah. 
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Sunday Concert Society.—With the co-operation of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
this Society have arranged to give twenty-six concerts 
on Sunday afternoons during the coming autumn and 
winter. 

Royal Albert Hall Sunday Concerts.—The New Symphony 
Orchestra, under Mr. Landon Ronald, has been engaged 
to give concerts on Sunday afternoons from October 2 
to April 9, omitting Christmas Day. 

Sunday Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre.—These will be 
given by Mr. Beecham during the course of his opera 
season, with the help of the Beecham and other 
orchestras. 


CHORAL CONCERTS. 


The works chosen by London and Suburban Choral 
Societies for performance during the coming season are 
as follows : 


Royal Choral Soctety (conductor Sir Frederick Bridge)— 
Elijah ; Bach’s Mass in B minor ; Messiah ; Hiawatha; 
Dream of Gerontius; King Olaf; the usual two 
performances of the Messiah. 


The Bach Choir (conductor Dr. H. P. Allen)—St. Matthew 
Passion ; B minor Mass. 


London Choral Society (conductor Mr. Arthur Fagge)— 
Omar Khayyam, Parts II. and III. ; Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-feast and Death of Minnehaha ; new works 
by Bertram Shapleigh. 

Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Soctety (conductor 
Mr. Allen Gill)—Elijah ; Rose of Sharon (New edition) ; 
Hiawatha; Golden Legend; Faust, Berlioz; Bach’s 
Mass in B minor; Messiah; Dvorak’s Stabat Mater ; 
Wedding of Shon Maclean, Hubert Bath. 


The Edward Mason Choir (conductor Mr. Edward Mason)— 
Choral Hymns, Von Holst; Fatherland, Bax ; Choral 
Prologue to Music-Drama, Ethel Smyth; Sea Drift, 
Delius ; Sands of Dee, Harriss; 150th Psalm, César 
Franck. 

Central London Choral Society (conductor Mr. David 
J. Thomas)—Merrie England, German; Chorus of 
Empire, Harriss; The Flag of England, Bridge ; 
Liberty, Eaton Faning; part-songs by Elgar and 
Cornelius. 

Brixton Oratorto Choir (conductor Mr. Douglas Redman, 
organist Mr. Welton Hickin)—Stabat Mater, Dvorak ; 
Mors et Vita, Gounod; Requiem, Brahms; Last 
Judgment ; Requiem, Verdi; Messiah; Elijah. 

Oriana Madrigal Society (conductor Mr. Charles Kennedy 
Scott)—Jesu, now we will praise Thee, Bach ; Ode on 


St. Cecilia’s day, Purcell. 


Barking Choral Society (conductor Mr. S. C. Attwood)— 
Messiah ; Hymn of Praise ; Alexander’s Feast. 


Bermondsey Settlement Choral and Orchestral Union 
(conductor Dr. J. E. Borland)—Samson ; St. Matthew 
Passion ; Apostles. 

Brockley Choral Soctety (conductor Mr. John Curran)— 
Death of Minnehaha ; Golden Legend ; Revenge. 


Buckhurst Hill Choral Society (conductor Mr. Otley 
Marshall)—The three fishers, Rogers; Look at the 
Clock, Hubert Bath ; Faust, Gounod (concert selection). 


Central Croydon Choral Society (conductor Mr. Roland A. 
Richards)—Spectre’s bride, Dvorak. 

Chiswick and Gunnersbury Philharmonic Society (conductor 
Mr. David M. Davis)—Elijah ; Hiawatha’s Departure ; 
Redemption ; Wedding of Shon Maclean, Hubert Bath; 
Pan, Charles Harriss; The King shall Rejoice, David 
M. Davis. 

Dulwich Philharmonic Society (conductor Mr. Arthur 
Fagge)—Faust, Gounod ; Elijah ; Golden Legend. 
Ealing f hilharmonic Society (conductor Mr. E. Victor 
Williams)—King Olaf; Golden Legend; Revenge ; 

Look at the Clock, Hubert Bath. 


Ealing Choral and Orchestral Society (conductor Mr. Albert 
Thompson)—Pied piper of Hamelin, Parry ; Song of 
Destiny, Brahms ; Songs of the fleet, Stanford. 

Mr. Francis J. Foote’s Choir, Tunbridge Wells. — The 
Apostles ; gist Psalm, Meyerbeer; Be not afraid, 
Bach. 

Fulham and District Choral Society. — Redemption ; 
The Flag of England, Bridge ; Hymn of Praise. 

Harringay Gleeand Choral Soctety and Orchestra (conductor 
Mr. Harry E. King)—The Wedding of Shon Maclean, 
Hubert Bath ; Elijah. 

Harrow and Greenhill Choral Society (conductor Mr. F. W. 
Belchamber)—Faust, Gounod ; Messiah. 

Hither Green Choral and Orchestral Society (conductor 
Mr. E. Stanley Roper)—Creation; Light of Life, 
Elgar ; Song of Miriam, Schubert ; Apostles. 

‘ford Orchestral and Choral Society (conductor Mr. H. A. 
Donald)—Messiah ; Hiawatha. 

Lewisham Choral Soctety (conductor Mr. Frank Idle)— 
Faust, Gounod ; Dream of Gerontius. 

Orpheus Choral Soctety (conductor Mr. Claud Powell)— 
The Sages of Sheba, Bach; Ode to a Nightingale, 
Ernest Walker; Sir Patrick Spens, Herbert Brewer ; 
The Three Jovial Huntsmen, Walford Davies. 
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West London (conductor Mr. W. T. Oke)—Elijah. 
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Music in the Provinces. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. ) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


With the exception of a series of vocal and instrumental 
concerts, given under Mr. Oscar Pollack’s direction at the 
Edgbaston Botanical Gardens, the summer months have 
practically been devoid of musical events. An unusually 
early inauguration of the coming musical season was made 
by the first appearance here of Cavaliere F. Castellano’s 
Italian Opera Company, who, on September 5, opened 
a week of opera at the Theatre Royal with a repertory 
that included ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ * Rigoletto,’ 
‘La Traviata,’ ‘Il Barbiére di Siviglia,’ ‘Il Trovatore,’ 
* Faust,” and ‘Carmen.’ The best performance was un- 
doubtedly that of Rossini’s master work. Italian opera 
in the vernacular has not been heard in Birmingham 
since 1893. 

The coming season promises to be the busiest on record, 
sO many new ventures being in prospect that it is almost 
doubtful if success will attend all the concerts, although 
they are likely to be of varied interest and excellence. 
Choral and orchestral music will naturally form the 
chief attraction, and in forecasting the season’s principal 
events, the place of honour in the domain of choral works 
must again be assigned to the Birmingham Festival Choral 
Society, so ably conducted by Dr. Sinclair. This old- 
established association will, in addition to the customary 
Christmas performance of the ‘ Messiah,’ provide four 
concerts. The works to be given are Bach’s B minor Mass, 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Samson and Delilah,’ an important Handelian 
selection, and Elgar’s ‘Caractacus.’ The dates of the 
concerts are fixed for October 20, November 24, 1910, 
February 23 and April 16, 1911. 

Our chief amateur choral societies—the Midland Musical 
Society, the Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association, 
the Birmingham Choral Union, and the local male-voice choirs 
—will all provide important choral music during the season, 
particulars of which have not yet been issued. Of special 
importance will be the concerts of the New Choral Society, 
trained and conducted by Mr. Rutland Boughton, who, on 
October 17, will submit a copious selection of unaccompanied 
choruses and part-songs. On March 9, 1911, the Society 
proposes to perform the three parts of Granville Bantock’s 
*Omar Khayyam.’ In addition to these a popular concert 
of Folk-songs will be given on some available Saturday 
night. 

Orchestral music will principally be provided by the 
newly-established Birmingham Philharmonic Society, the 
promoters of which have made arrangements to give eight 
important orchestral concerts in the Town Hall on the 
following dates: October 19, November 2, November 16, 
December 14, 1910, February 1, February 15, March 1, and 
March 15, 1911. The conductors will be Messrs. Wassili 
Safonoff (two concerts), Fritz Cassirer, George Henschel, 
Landon Ronald, Thomas Beecham and Henry J. Wood 
(two concerts). A truly remarkable programme is to be 
given under Mr. Beecham’s direction. 

The old-established ‘ Harrison Concerts,’ of which four 
are given every season, are again likely to attract enormous 
audiences. Among the principal artists will be Madame 
Tetrazzini, Madame Melba and Fraulein Gerhardt. At the 
second concert Pachmann will give a pianoforte recital, and 
at the last concert the New Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Landon Ronald, will make its first appearance here. 

Messrs. Dale, Forty & Co. have arranged to give two 
concerts, at which Mlle. Alice Verlet will make her 
first appearance in Birmingham. The other artists will be 
Kubelik, Zimbalist, Backhaus and Mark Hambourg. The 
Max Mossel drawing-room concerts will this season comprise 
many features of interest, and the Royal Society of Artists’ 
musical matinées, which open on October 8, and will be 
continued every Saturday till December 10, are of more than 
ordinary attraction, judging from the syllabus issued. 
Chamber music will again rest with the Clifton Qeintet, 
and in the way of operas, Thomas Beecham’s Light Opera 
Company, the Moody-Manners Opera Company and the 


D’Oyly-Carte Répertoire Company are all visiting the Prince 
of Wales Theatre before the end of the year. Herr Denhof 
proposes to give a complete performance of the ‘ Ring’ and 
one performance of ‘ Elektra’ at the Prince of Wales Theatre 
in March, 1911, providing that a sufficient number of sub. 
scriptions are forthcoming to cover, at least, the expenses, 
A few months ago a local committee was formed to arrange 
a performance of the ‘ Ring,’ as proposed by Herr Denhof, 
but there was no response to the scheme and the matter fel] 
through. What measure of success this new appeal will 
meet remains to be seen. 

The Moseley Choral Society promise two concerts. On 
December 8 they will give a concert-performance of ‘ Faust,’ 
and on March 16, 1911, Hubert Bath’s ‘ The wedding of 
Shon Maclean’ and a miscellaneous selection will form the 
programme. 


BRISTOL. 


The several Societies have recommenced their practices as 
follows: Bristol Choral Society (conductor, Mr. George 
Riseley), ‘ Hiawatha’ (Coleridge-Taylor) and ‘Dream of 
Gerontius’ (Elgar). Bristol Musical Society (conductor, 
Mr. C. W. Stear), ‘The Crusaders’ (Gade), ‘ Look at the 
clock’ (Bath), and ‘ Redemption’ (Gounod). Bristol New 
Philharmonic Society (conductor, Mr. Arnold Barter), 
‘ The Childhood of Christ’ (Berlioz) and ‘ Hymn of Praise’ 
(Mendelssohn). Sine Nomine Choral Society (conductor, 
Mr. Robert Simmons), ‘St. Paul’ (Mendelssohn). 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
PLYMOUTH. 


Arrangements are set in motion for the coming season 
which seem to indicate that from the point of view of 
quantity Plymouth will emerge from the appalling dullness 
of last year. It is exceedingly gratifying to note that the 
Municipal Council has at last acceded to the demands of 
the borough organist for the raising of prices at those 
municipal concerts at which the Guildhall choir shall 
perform—three in number during the season. It will be 
remembered that their refusal to grant this concession last 
year deprived the town of one of its most important musical 
assets, for without the raising of prices, the normal scale of 
which is from one shilling to one penny, it was impossible to 
give the fine choral and orchestral performances to which 
Mr. Moreton, the borough organist, had educated the 
musical Plymouth public on the platform and on the floor. 
Apparently the suspension of the choir, and consequently of 
the orchestra, has impressed itself with a significant sense 
of loss on the powers-that-be, and at the September meeting 
of the Council the recommendation of the Land Committee 
to accede to Mr. Moreton’s request was accepted. The 
choir has since met for rehearsal in full force, and the works 
promised for performance are ‘ Trafalgar,’ ‘The last post,’ 
* Mors et vita’ and (next season) ‘ The dream of Gerontius.’ 
The other Societies are pulling themselves together after 
the summer recess, and among the events provided is the 
performance of ‘ Caractacus’ by Dr. Weekes’s Choral Society. 

Mr. Frank Winterbottom having resigned, through 
ill-health, the bandmastership of the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, Mr. J. W. Newton, of the Second Durham Light 
Infantry, has been appointed to succeed. He is a Kneller 
Hall man, and obtained his warrant six years ago. The 
Symphony concerts which Mr. Winterbottom has organized 
and conducted for many years now pass into the manage- 
ment and conductorship of Mr. R. G. Evans, bandmaster of 
the Royal Garrison Artillery, who will transfer the locale 
from the Stonehouse Town Hall to the Plymouth Guildhall, 
and will open the season in November. As a tribute of 
regard to Mr. Frank Winterbottom, a farewell concert was 
given on September 21 by the combined bands of the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry and the Royal Garrison 
Artillery, the retiring bandmaster and Mr. Evans sharing 
the duties of the baton. A presentation of a purse of money 
was made to Mr. Winterbottom on the initiative of the 
Plymouth Mercantile Association, with many expressions of 
appreciation of his past work and of regret at his departure. 
Mr. Winterbottom will remove to London at the end of this 
month. 
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CORNWALL. 


Concerts given by London and other visiting artists on 
holiday have become quite a feature of the summer season at 
the Cornish sea-side places. Miss May Mukle gave a 
Violoncello recital at Bude and, with Miss Marjorie Beer and 
Mr. Thomas Dunhill, gave a chamber concert at even so 
remote a spot as Tintagel on August 20. _ St. Ives has been 
favoured also with organ recitals (Mr. Manley Martin and 
Mr. David Parkes) and vocal recitals; and in a similar 
way Newquay, Falmouth and Carbis Bay have been 
enlivened. 


EDINBURGH. 
MR. DENHOF AND ‘ ELEKTRA.’ 


It seems that if Edinburgh, after having had the privilege 
of the first performance in the British provinces of Wagner's 
‘Ring of the Niblung,’ is to be also the first city, outside of 
London, which will hear Strauss’s ‘ Elektra.’ Mr. Denhof 
has secured the sole right of performance’ for the British 
provinces of this most modern of all modern works, and 
proposes to arrange a tour through the most important 
musical centres of the country, if the necessary support 
comes in. 

Beginning with a matinée at the King’s Theatre, 
Edinburgh, on February 18, 1911, he contemplates giving 
‘Elektra’ performances in Manchester, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 
and perhaps some other places. In spite of the exorbitant 
expenses of the production of ‘ Elektra,’ it is Mr. Denhof’s 
intention to give the work on the same lavish scale as the 
‘Ring of the Niblung’ last spring ; and it is interesting to 
note that Dr. Strauss, who naturally takes a great interest in 
the enterprise, is himself assisting Mr. Denhof in his not at 
all easy task of finding competent English singers. The 
performance in Edinburgh will not only be the first in the 


United Kingdom outside of London, but the first in English | 
| application, is now busy rehearsing. Mr. T. Tertius Noble, 


on any stage. 


GLASGOW. 


In forecasting the musical season the place of honour 
naturally falls to the Choral and Orchestral Union, whose 
scheme, commencing on November 15, will extend over a 
period of thirteen weeks and will include four choral and 
ten orchestral concerts as well as fourteen Saturday popular 
orchestral concerts. The appointment of Mr. Emil Mlynarski 
as orchestral conductor, in succession to Dr. Frederic Cowen, 
adds interest to the scheme, as does also the appearance of 
Sir Edward Elgar as conductor at the performance of ‘ The 
Kingdom,’ which work will, on this occasion, be heard for 
the first time in Scotland. Mr. Mlynarski will also direct 
the Choral Union’s performance of ‘ The Flying Dutchman,’ 
and the two remaining choral concerts (Bach’s Mass in 
B minor and ‘The Messiah’) will be conducted by Dr. 
Coward. The Scottish Orchestra will number eighty 
em, with Mr. Henri Verbrugghen as principal first 
violin. 

Of other musical societies the following arrangements are 
announced: Pollokshields Philharmonic Society (Mr. John 
Cullen, conductor), Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ and the customary 
series of chamber concerts ; the Bach Choir (Mr. J. M. Diack, 
conductor), the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, ‘ God goeth up with 
shouting,’ the eight-part motet ‘ Now shall the grace,’ and 
two chamber concerts ; Western Choral Union (Mr. Hugh S. 
Roberton, conductor), ‘The Messiah,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘The death of Minnehaha,’ and miscellaneous numbers ; 
the Athenzeum Choral and Operatic Society (Mr. Henri 
Verbrugghen, conductor), Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ 

ethoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens,’ and Flotow’s ‘ Martha’; 
the Choral Institute connected with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association (Mr. R. L. Reid, conductor), ‘ The 
Messiah,’ * The Creation,’ and Wallace’s ‘ Maritana’ ; Lenzie 
Musical Association (Mr. B. Sykes, conductor), ‘The 
Creation’; the Glee and Madrigal Society (Mr. B. W. 
Hartley, conductor) and the Orpheus Choir (Mr. Hugh S. 
Roberton, conductor), miscellaneous choral numbers. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT. 


Coming events are beginning to cast their shadows, and 
there is every prospect of a busy if not eventful winter 
season. The principal choral societies have for some weeks 
past been engaged upon rehearsals which to many have 
come as a welcome relief from musical inaction, and the 
memory of a doleful summer. One naturally turns with 
interest to the prospectus of the Welsh Choral Union, which 
has achieved the reputation of being one of the finest bodies 
of singers in the Kingdom. The choice of choral works this 
season has fallen on Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Elijah,’ Handel’s 
‘Acis and Galatea’ and Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ 
(Parts II. and III.) for the first time in Liverpool. Part I. 
has already been sung by this fine choir, which owes so 
much to the ability and enthusiasm of its conductor, 
Mr. Harry Evans. 

The Societa Armonica will give three concerts in the 
Philharmonic Hall, a locale which is now justified by the 
increasing importance of the Society’s outlook. The large 
and excellent orchestra, made up of amateur and professional 
players, and including many ladies in the string department, 
are to offer several novelties, which include a Symphony 
(No. 2), in A’ (Kalinnikoff), Rachmaninoff’s Pianoforte 
concerto (to be played by Mr. Douglas Miller, a local pianist 
and pupil of Godowsky), and Stanford’s ‘ Irish’ Symphony. 
It would appear that the Societa Armonica is to some extent 
taking the place of the defunct and lamented Orchestral 
Society which, under the enthusiastic direction of the late 
Mr. A. E. Rodewald, an amateur of exceptional gifts, 
achieved a record of musical enterprise and usefulness. In 
the welfare of the Societa Armonica are concerned at least 
two alert amateurs at one time associated with Mr. Rodewald, 
viz., the hon. sec., Mr. Dudley Johnston, and the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. H. Milner Brown. 

An event which always arouses widespread attention is 
the annual festival of the Church Choir Association, of which 
the tenth festival will be held in St. George’s Hall on 
November 17. The choir of some five hundred men and 
boys, selected from choirs of churches, accepted in priority of 


organist of York Minster, has accepted the invitation of the 
committee to be present and to conduct his Te Deum 
in B minor and unaccompanied anthem ‘ Fierce was the 
wild billow.’ 

The usual series of twelve concerts will be given by the 
Philharmonic Society, of which ten will be conducted by 
Dr. F. H. Cowen, the Society’s conductor, and two by 
Mr. Henry J. Wood, whose readings of Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphonies No. 4 and No. 5 are anticipated with interest. 
The choir will be heard in Dvorak’s ‘ Spectre’s Bride,’ the 
* Messiah,’ and Brahms’s ‘ Requiem.’ The features of the 
season will be chiefly instrumental, and will include perfor- 
mances of Schumann’s Symphony No. 4, in D minor, 
Beethoven’s C minor, and Strauss’s tone-poem ‘Don Juan.’ 
With this latter will be contrasted Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ 
Overture, and Haydn’s Symphony in B flat with the 
tone-picture ‘Baba Jaga’ by Liadoff. Music by English 
composers figures rather meagrely in the scheme: it is 
represented by Mr. German’s ‘Welsh Rhapsody,’ Elgar’s 
‘Variations’ and ‘From the Bavarian highlands,’ and 
Cowen’s ‘ Scandinavian Symphony.’ Among the eminent 
players engaged are Sapellnikoff, Casals, Kreisler, Renée 
Chemet, Carrefio, and Bertha Marx, while among the 
vocalists appear the names of Mesdames Ackté, Julie Culp, 
Kirkby Lunn, Gerhardt, and Donalda, with MM. Sammarco, 
Paul Schmedes, and Plamondon. 

It is satisfactory to note that a new series of eight concerts 
will be given by Mr. Vasco V. Akeroyd’s Symphony 
Orchestra in the Philharmonic Hall, commencing on 
October 18. These concerts deserve well of the musical 
public, for they provide high-class programmes at popular 
prices. In addition to well-known symphonic works, the 
scheme includes Mr. Bantock’s ‘Old English Suite,’ ‘Song of 
evening’ (J. B. Davis), ‘Indian Suite’ No. 2(MacDowell), 
Symphony (A. von Ahn Carse) ; and on January 17, Sir C. V. 
Stanford will conduct his ‘Ode to discord’ and ‘ New songs 
of the sea,’ sung by Mr. Plunket Greene. 

The enterprising local concert agents, Messrs. Rushworth 
& Dreaper, have recently completed a beautiful concert- 
room, with seating accommodation for about 200, which will 
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CORNWALL. 


Concerts given by London and other visiting artists on 
holiday have become quite a feature of the summer season at 
the Cornish sea-side places. Miss May Mukle gave a 
Violoncello recital at Bude and, with Miss Marjorie Beer and 
Mr. Thomas Dunhill, gave a chamber concert at even so 
remote a spot as Tintagel on August 20. _ St. Ives has been 
favoured also with organ recitals (Mr. Manley Martin and 
Mr. David Parkes) and vocal recitals; and in a similar 
way Newquay, Falmouth and Carbis Bay have been 
enlivened. 


EDINBURGH. 
MR. DENHOF AND ‘ ELEKTRA.’ 


It seems that if Edinburgh, after having had the privilege 
of the first performance in the British provinces of Wagner's 
‘Ring of the Niblung,’ is to be also the first city, outside of 
London, which will hear Strauss’s ‘ Elektra.’ Mr. Denhof 
has secured the sole right of performance’ for the British 
provinces of this most modern of all modern works, and 
proposes to arrange a tour through the most important 
musical centres of the country, if the necessary support 
comes in. 

Beginning with a matinée at the King’s Theatre, 
Edinburgh, on February 18, 1911, he contemplates giving 
‘Elektra’ performances in Manchester, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 
and perhaps some other places. In spite of the exorbitant 
expenses of the production of ‘ Elektra,’ it is Mr. Denhof’s 
intention to give the work on the same lavish scale as the 
‘Ring of the Niblung’ last spring ; and it is interesting to 
note that Dr. Strauss, who naturally takes a great interest in 
the enterprise, is himself assisting Mr. Denhof in his not at 
all easy task of finding competent English singers. The 
performance in Edinburgh will not only be the first in the 


United Kingdom outside of London, but the first in English | 
| application, is now busy rehearsing. Mr. T. Tertius Noble, 


on any stage. 


GLASGOW. 


In forecasting the musical season the place of honour 
naturally falls to the Choral and Orchestral Union, whose 
scheme, commencing on November 15, will extend over a 
period of thirteen weeks and will include four choral and 
ten orchestral concerts as well as fourteen Saturday popular 
orchestral concerts. The appointment of Mr. Emil Mlynarski 
as orchestral conductor, in succession to Dr. Frederic Cowen, 
adds interest to the scheme, as does also the appearance of 
Sir Edward Elgar as conductor at the performance of ‘ The 
Kingdom,’ which work will, on this occasion, be heard for 
the first time in Scotland. Mr. Mlynarski will also direct 
the Choral Union’s performance of ‘ The Flying Dutchman,’ 
and the two remaining choral concerts (Bach’s Mass in 
B minor and ‘The Messiah’) will be conducted by Dr. 
Coward. The Scottish Orchestra will number eighty 
em, with Mr. Henri Verbrugghen as principal first 
violin. 

Of other musical societies the following arrangements are 
announced: Pollokshields Philharmonic Society (Mr. John 
Cullen, conductor), Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ and the customary 
series of chamber concerts ; the Bach Choir (Mr. J. M. Diack, 
conductor), the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, ‘ God goeth up with 
shouting,’ the eight-part motet ‘ Now shall the grace,’ and 
two chamber concerts ; Western Choral Union (Mr. Hugh S. 
Roberton, conductor), ‘The Messiah,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘The death of Minnehaha,’ and miscellaneous numbers ; 
the Athenzeum Choral and Operatic Society (Mr. Henri 
Verbrugghen, conductor), Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ 

ethoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens,’ and Flotow’s ‘ Martha’; 
the Choral Institute connected with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association (Mr. R. L. Reid, conductor), ‘ The 
Messiah,’ * The Creation,’ and Wallace’s ‘ Maritana’ ; Lenzie 
Musical Association (Mr. B. Sykes, conductor), ‘The 
Creation’; the Glee and Madrigal Society (Mr. B. W. 
Hartley, conductor) and the Orpheus Choir (Mr. Hugh S. 
Roberton, conductor), miscellaneous choral numbers. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT. 


Coming events are beginning to cast their shadows, and 
there is every prospect of a busy if not eventful winter 
season. The principal choral societies have for some weeks 
past been engaged upon rehearsals which to many have 
come as a welcome relief from musical inaction, and the 
memory of a doleful summer. One naturally turns with 
interest to the prospectus of the Welsh Choral Union, which 
has achieved the reputation of being one of the finest bodies 
of singers in the Kingdom. The choice of choral works this 
season has fallen on Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Elijah,’ Handel’s 
‘Acis and Galatea’ and Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ 
(Parts II. and III.) for the first time in Liverpool. Part I. 
has already been sung by this fine choir, which owes so 
much to the ability and enthusiasm of its conductor, 
Mr. Harry Evans. 

The Societa Armonica will give three concerts in the 
Philharmonic Hall, a locale which is now justified by the 
increasing importance of the Society’s outlook. The large 
and excellent orchestra, made up of amateur and professional 
players, and including many ladies in the string department, 
are to offer several novelties, which include a Symphony 
(No. 2), in A’ (Kalinnikoff), Rachmaninoff’s Pianoforte 
concerto (to be played by Mr. Douglas Miller, a local pianist 
and pupil of Godowsky), and Stanford’s ‘ Irish’ Symphony. 
It would appear that the Societa Armonica is to some extent 
taking the place of the defunct and lamented Orchestral 
Society which, under the enthusiastic direction of the late 
Mr. A. E. Rodewald, an amateur of exceptional gifts, 
achieved a record of musical enterprise and usefulness. In 
the welfare of the Societa Armonica are concerned at least 
two alert amateurs at one time associated with Mr. Rodewald, 
viz., the hon. sec., Mr. Dudley Johnston, and the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. H. Milner Brown. 

An event which always arouses widespread attention is 
the annual festival of the Church Choir Association, of which 
the tenth festival will be held in St. George’s Hall on 
November 17. The choir of some five hundred men and 
boys, selected from choirs of churches, accepted in priority of 


organist of York Minster, has accepted the invitation of the 
committee to be present and to conduct his Te Deum 
in B minor and unaccompanied anthem ‘ Fierce was the 
wild billow.’ 

The usual series of twelve concerts will be given by the 
Philharmonic Society, of which ten will be conducted by 
Dr. F. H. Cowen, the Society’s conductor, and two by 
Mr. Henry J. Wood, whose readings of Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphonies No. 4 and No. 5 are anticipated with interest. 
The choir will be heard in Dvorak’s ‘ Spectre’s Bride,’ the 
* Messiah,’ and Brahms’s ‘ Requiem.’ The features of the 
season will be chiefly instrumental, and will include perfor- 
mances of Schumann’s Symphony No. 4, in D minor, 
Beethoven’s C minor, and Strauss’s tone-poem ‘Don Juan.’ 
With this latter will be contrasted Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ 
Overture, and Haydn’s Symphony in B flat with the 
tone-picture ‘Baba Jaga’ by Liadoff. Music by English 
composers figures rather meagrely in the scheme: it is 
represented by Mr. German’s ‘Welsh Rhapsody,’ Elgar’s 
‘Variations’ and ‘From the Bavarian highlands,’ and 
Cowen’s ‘ Scandinavian Symphony.’ Among the eminent 
players engaged are Sapellnikoff, Casals, Kreisler, Renée 
Chemet, Carrefio, and Bertha Marx, while among the 
vocalists appear the names of Mesdames Ackté, Julie Culp, 
Kirkby Lunn, Gerhardt, and Donalda, with MM. Sammarco, 
Paul Schmedes, and Plamondon. 

It is satisfactory to note that a new series of eight concerts 
will be given by Mr. Vasco V. Akeroyd’s Symphony 
Orchestra in the Philharmonic Hall, commencing on 
October 18. These concerts deserve well of the musical 
public, for they provide high-class programmes at popular 
prices. In addition to well-known symphonic works, the 
scheme includes Mr. Bantock’s ‘Old English Suite,’ ‘Song of 
evening’ (J. B. Davis), ‘Indian Suite’ No. 2(MacDowell), 
Symphony (A. von Ahn Carse) ; and on January 17, Sir C. V. 
Stanford will conduct his ‘Ode to discord’ and ‘ New songs 
of the sea,’ sung by Mr. Plunket Greene. 

The enterprising local concert agents, Messrs. Rushworth 
& Dreaper, have recently completed a beautiful concert- 
room, with seating accommodation for about 200, which will 
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no doubt be largely made use of for chamber concerts and 
musical recitals. Decorated in the Georgian style by 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow, this newand handsome addition 
to the none too numerous concert-rooms in this city will be 
inaugurated by two pianoforte recitals by Mr. Richard 
Buhlig, the first of which will be given on October 3. 

The new Rushworth Hall will be the locale of three 
chamber concerts to be given by the Schiever Quartet, which 
includes Messrs. Ernst Schiever, Alfred Ross, J. Rimmer, 
and W. Hatton. Two concerts will also be given by a 
newly-formed small orchestra, the Victorian Court Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Gordon E. Stutely. The programmes are 
to be devoted to some of the lesser-known classical works, 
including Haydn’s ‘ Military’ and ‘ Surprise’ Symphonies. 

The Catholic Philharmonic Society, who made their 
début last season with a performance of Horatio Parker's 
‘Hora Novissima,’ will this season sing in the ‘ Dream 
of Gerontius,’ Haydn's ‘ Passion’ and Astorga’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater.’ On the latter occasion the orator will be Father 
Bernard Vaughan. The Methodist Choral Union have 
selected the * Messiah” and ‘ Redemption.” The Post 
Office Choral Society announce the ‘Creation,’ and the 
newly-formed Walton Philharmonic, Sterndale Bennett's 
* May Queen.’ 

Under the auspices of the Music Lectures Association 


six lectures will be given at the University by Mr. Filson | 


Young, whose subjects will be the music to be performed 
during the Liverpool. Another 
announcement concerns the proposed performances of 


season in 


interesting | 


Wagner's ‘Ring of the Niblungen’ and Strauss’s ‘ E'ektra.’ | 


They are contingent upon a sufficient number of subscriptions 
being forthcoming to cover the expenses, which are estimated 
at about £4,300 for the five performances. Conducted by 
Dr. Hans Richter, the Hallé Orchestra will give two concerts 
on November 12 and January 14, and the usual series of four 
Harrison concerts will also appeal to a large section. 

Mr. Egon Petri announces four pianoforte recitals in the 
Institute, Mount Street, commencing October 20, and 
Mr. William Faulkes, the eminent Liverpool organist and 
composer, will give a Chopin pianoforte recital on October 5. 

The Liscard Orchestral Society, a flourishing organization 
conducted by Mr. Philip Smart, are to give three concerts, 
at which will be performed Mr. William Wallace’s symphonic 
poem * The passing of Beatrice,” which Mr. Bantock played 
with success at his memorable concerts at New Brighton 
Tower. The four concerts announced by the Warrington 
Musical Society are to include the *‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ 
* Faust’ (Berlioz), and the * Messiah.” 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


generally slacken off during the summer months. From the 
first the choir has always worked on educational lines, 
having had each season graded classes for sight-reading, 
theory and choral practice, which have been attended by 
about 8,000 students. Nearly 1,500 have passed into the 
concert choir. Fifty per cent. of the present members have 
been so for eight years, but of the original members only two 
remain. Several of the officers have held their appointments 
for nearly twenty years, and the conductor has not missed a 
performance or been late at rehearsal since the choir was 
inaugurated. There is about £300 in hand to the credit of 
the Society. 

Commencing October 22, the Manchester Orchestra, 
Limited, under Mr. Simon Speelman, will give a dozen 
Promenade smoking-concerts at intervals of three weeks, and 
from the sketch-programme already issued there are promised 
several noveities which should still further increase the 
popularity of this institution, which has at last made 
Saturday night orchestral concerts in Manchester pay their 
way. Many others have tilled this field of musical activity, 
but Mr. Speelman’s band alone have reaped the harvest. 
Four new orchestral works by resident Manchester musicians, 
and all of them members of the Hallé organization, will 
receive their first hearing, although ‘trial trips’ have been 
run at Blackpool and Llandudno this season. Messrs, 
Oskar Borsdorf and Charles H. Fogg are represented by 
Concert overtures in D major and D minor respectively ; 
Mr. Ferrucio Bonavia by a String suite in A minor, and 
Mr. J. H. Foulds by the new ‘ French Holiday Sketches,’ 
Two plebiscite programmes are to be arranged, and a score 
of solo vocalists and instrumentalists will appear, who, with 
possibly four exceptions, are connected with Manchester and 


}two or three other Lancashire centres ; whilst at the first 


From announcements made up to the time of going to | 


press the musical season here will probably be opened by the 
tirst Harrison concert, when Tetrazzini will be the attraction ; 
not improbably, however, Pachmann, at the December 
concert of this series, will draw a more seriously-musicianly 
audience, and a warm welcome will await Gerhardt for her 
Lieder recital; the concluding concert, affording an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Melba, with Landon Ronald’s orchestral 
accompaniment, will also be of unusual interest. 

Mr. G. W. Brand Lane’s concerts, at which his Philhar- 
monic Society always sing, are seven in number this season, 
and promise the usual ‘stars’ of the musical firmament. 
To his first concert come Sir Charles Santley, Kubelik and 
Backhaus, Zerola, Alice Verlet, and Edna Thornton. A 
song-recital by Plunket Greene, with Sir C. V. Stanford at 
the pianoforte, should prove of unusual interest. The only 
oratorios to be given are * Messiah* and * Elijah,’ with 
attractive casts of soloists. In addition, the choir, numbering 
250 voices, are announced to sing Bach’s ‘ Praise the Lord,’ 
S. Sebastian Wesley’s ‘ Praise of music,’ 
tyger’ and *The moon has risen,’ and other a//a cappella 
works. 

At a meeting held on September 14, Mr. Brand Lane 
referred to the completion of thirty years’ work of the 
Philharmonic choir. Formed in the year 1880, it has, with 
the exception of three weeks in August, continued its weekly 
meetings, both winter and summer, during the whole of that 
time 


Bantock’s ‘ The | 


February concert, Manchester’s greatest choir—the Male- 
Voice Orpheus Society, conducted by Mr. Walter S. Nesbitt, 
will sing. On October 19 also this choir will give a recital 
of alla cappella works of the greatest interest, Mr. Frederick 
Dawson playing pianoforte solos and the vocalists being 
Mrs. Herbert-Hutchinson and Mr. Harold Wilde. 

The first Hallé concert is announced for October 20, but 
the published scheme has not been issued in time to be dealt 
with in this month’s issue. Consideration of the syllabus of 
the Gentlemen’s concerts must also be deferred, Mr. Henry 
J. Wood conducting the first orchestral concert on October 24. 

The fourth session of a training class for music-teachers, 
instituted by Dr. Walter Carroll, will commence on 
October 13. Mr. Francis Harford will lecture on * Singing 
as I try to teach it’; Dr. H. H. Hulbert on * The science of 
vocal tone’; Mr. Max Mayer and Mr. Percy Waller on 
Pianoforte teaching.’ 

By the end of September it was hoped that it would be 


| possible to decide definitely whether the Denhof scheme for 
| the Nibelung dramas could go forward next March. The 


Theatre Royal authorities, it is stated, have given him the 
refusal of their premises for the week commencing March 6. 
The Ring dramas will entail an expenditure of £3,500, and 
if a further £800 be forthcoming, it is also proposed to 
perform Strauss’s * Elektra’ on March 11. 

During the last week in September, at the Midland Theatre, 
lovers of the  out-of-the-common musical sensations 
enjoyed a novelty in the shape of the Balalaika orchestra, 
playing Russian folk-songs on native instruments, under 
Mr. Victor Abaza, Madame Polozoff, from the St. Petersburg 
Imperial Opera, also taking part. 


NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT. 


Professor Bantock, on November 30, will conduct Parts II. 
and III. of ‘Omar Khayyam’ and his comedy-overture ‘ The 
pierrot of the minute.” The Choral Union and the Halle 
Orchestra will unite forces, and the soloists will be Miss 
Phyllis Lett, Mr. Frank Mullings and Mr. Herbert Brown. 
The usual Christmas performance of the ‘ Messiah’ will be 


| conducted by the chorus-master, Dr. Coward, and Bach's 


an unusual feature with large choral societies, which 


B minor Mass will be given again on March 22, conducted 
by that fine Bach scholar, Sir Hubert Parry. The orchestra 
will be the Leeds Symphony, and the soloists Miss Gladys 
Honey, Madame Amy Dewhirst, and Messrs. Henry Brearley 
and Montague Borwell. The Postal Telegraph Choral Society 
promise a programme of solid strength: Rutland Boughtons 
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no doubt be largely made use of for chamber concerts and 
musical recitals. Decorated in the Georgian style by 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow, this newand handsome addition 
to the none too numerous concert-rooms in this city will be 
inaugurated by two pianoforte recitals by Mr. Richard 
Buhlig, the first of which will be given on October 3. 

The new Rushworth Hall will be the locale of three 
chamber concerts to be given by the Schiever Quartet, which 
includes Messrs. Ernst Schiever, Alfred Ross, J. Rimmer, 
and W. Hatton. Two concerts will also be given by a 
newly-formed small orchestra, the Victorian Court Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Gordon E. Stutely. The programmes are 
to be devoted to some of the lesser-known classical works, 
including Haydn’s ‘ Military’ and ‘ Surprise’ Symphonies. 

The Catholic Philharmonic Society, who made their 
début last season with a performance of Horatio Parker's 
‘Hora Novissima,’ will this season sing in the ‘ Dream 
of Gerontius,’ Haydn's ‘ Passion’ and Astorga’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater.’ On the latter occasion the orator will be Father 
Bernard Vaughan. The Methodist Choral Union have 
selected the * Messiah” and ‘ Redemption.” The Post 
Office Choral Society announce the ‘Creation,’ and the 
newly-formed Walton Philharmonic, Sterndale Bennett's 
* May Queen.’ 

Under the auspices of the Music Lectures Association 


six lectures will be given at the University by Mr. Filson | 


Young, whose subjects will be the music to be performed 
during the Liverpool. Another 
announcement concerns the proposed performances of 


season in 


interesting | 


Wagner's ‘Ring of the Niblungen’ and Strauss’s ‘ E'ektra.’ | 


They are contingent upon a sufficient number of subscriptions 
being forthcoming to cover the expenses, which are estimated 
at about £4,300 for the five performances. Conducted by 
Dr. Hans Richter, the Hallé Orchestra will give two concerts 
on November 12 and January 14, and the usual series of four 
Harrison concerts will also appeal to a large section. 

Mr. Egon Petri announces four pianoforte recitals in the 
Institute, Mount Street, commencing October 20, and 
Mr. William Faulkes, the eminent Liverpool organist and 
composer, will give a Chopin pianoforte recital on October 5. 

The Liscard Orchestral Society, a flourishing organization 
conducted by Mr. Philip Smart, are to give three concerts, 
at which will be performed Mr. William Wallace’s symphonic 
poem * The passing of Beatrice,” which Mr. Bantock played 
with success at his memorable concerts at New Brighton 
Tower. The four concerts announced by the Warrington 
Musical Society are to include the *‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ 
* Faust’ (Berlioz), and the * Messiah.” 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


generally slacken off during the summer months. From the 
first the choir has always worked on educational lines, 
having had each season graded classes for sight-reading, 
theory and choral practice, which have been attended by 
about 8,000 students. Nearly 1,500 have passed into the 
concert choir. Fifty per cent. of the present members have 
been so for eight years, but of the original members only two 
remain. Several of the officers have held their appointments 
for nearly twenty years, and the conductor has not missed a 
performance or been late at rehearsal since the choir was 
inaugurated. There is about £300 in hand to the credit of 
the Society. 

Commencing October 22, the Manchester Orchestra, 
Limited, under Mr. Simon Speelman, will give a dozen 
Promenade smoking-concerts at intervals of three weeks, and 
from the sketch-programme already issued there are promised 
several noveities which should still further increase the 
popularity of this institution, which has at last made 
Saturday night orchestral concerts in Manchester pay their 
way. Many others have tilled this field of musical activity, 
but Mr. Speelman’s band alone have reaped the harvest. 
Four new orchestral works by resident Manchester musicians, 
and all of them members of the Hallé organization, will 
receive their first hearing, although ‘trial trips’ have been 
run at Blackpool and Llandudno this season. Messrs, 
Oskar Borsdorf and Charles H. Fogg are represented by 
Concert overtures in D major and D minor respectively ; 
Mr. Ferrucio Bonavia by a String suite in A minor, and 
Mr. J. H. Foulds by the new ‘ French Holiday Sketches,’ 
Two plebiscite programmes are to be arranged, and a score 
of solo vocalists and instrumentalists will appear, who, with 
possibly four exceptions, are connected with Manchester and 


}two or three other Lancashire centres ; whilst at the first 


From announcements made up to the time of going to | 


press the musical season here will probably be opened by the 
tirst Harrison concert, when Tetrazzini will be the attraction ; 
not improbably, however, Pachmann, at the December 
concert of this series, will draw a more seriously-musicianly 
audience, and a warm welcome will await Gerhardt for her 
Lieder recital; the concluding concert, affording an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Melba, with Landon Ronald’s orchestral 
accompaniment, will also be of unusual interest. 

Mr. G. W. Brand Lane’s concerts, at which his Philhar- 
monic Society always sing, are seven in number this season, 
and promise the usual ‘stars’ of the musical firmament. 
To his first concert come Sir Charles Santley, Kubelik and 
Backhaus, Zerola, Alice Verlet, and Edna Thornton. A 
song-recital by Plunket Greene, with Sir C. V. Stanford at 
the pianoforte, should prove of unusual interest. The only 
oratorios to be given are * Messiah* and * Elijah,’ with 
attractive casts of soloists. In addition, the choir, numbering 
250 voices, are announced to sing Bach’s ‘ Praise the Lord,’ 
S. Sebastian Wesley’s ‘ Praise of music,’ 
tyger’ and *The moon has risen,’ and other a//a cappella 
works. 

At a meeting held on September 14, Mr. Brand Lane 
referred to the completion of thirty years’ work of the 
Philharmonic choir. Formed in the year 1880, it has, with 
the exception of three weeks in August, continued its weekly 
meetings, both winter and summer, during the whole of that 
time 
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February concert, Manchester’s greatest choir—the Male- 
Voice Orpheus Society, conducted by Mr. Walter S. Nesbitt, 
will sing. On October 19 also this choir will give a recital 
of alla cappella works of the greatest interest, Mr. Frederick 
Dawson playing pianoforte solos and the vocalists being 
Mrs. Herbert-Hutchinson and Mr. Harold Wilde. 

The first Hallé concert is announced for October 20, but 
the published scheme has not been issued in time to be dealt 
with in this month’s issue. Consideration of the syllabus of 
the Gentlemen’s concerts must also be deferred, Mr. Henry 
J. Wood conducting the first orchestral concert on October 24. 

The fourth session of a training class for music-teachers, 
instituted by Dr. Walter Carroll, will commence on 
October 13. Mr. Francis Harford will lecture on * Singing 
as I try to teach it’; Dr. H. H. Hulbert on * The science of 
vocal tone’; Mr. Max Mayer and Mr. Percy Waller on 
Pianoforte teaching.’ 

By the end of September it was hoped that it would be 


| possible to decide definitely whether the Denhof scheme for 
| the Nibelung dramas could go forward next March. The 


Theatre Royal authorities, it is stated, have given him the 
refusal of their premises for the week commencing March 6. 
The Ring dramas will entail an expenditure of £3,500, and 
if a further £800 be forthcoming, it is also proposed to 
perform Strauss’s * Elektra’ on March 11. 

During the last week in September, at the Midland Theatre, 
lovers of the  out-of-the-common musical sensations 
enjoyed a novelty in the shape of the Balalaika orchestra, 
playing Russian folk-songs on native instruments, under 
Mr. Victor Abaza, Madame Polozoff, from the St. Petersburg 
Imperial Opera, also taking part. 


NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT. 


Professor Bantock, on November 30, will conduct Parts II. 
and III. of ‘Omar Khayyam’ and his comedy-overture ‘ The 
pierrot of the minute.” The Choral Union and the Halle 
Orchestra will unite forces, and the soloists will be Miss 
Phyllis Lett, Mr. Frank Mullings and Mr. Herbert Brown. 
The usual Christmas performance of the ‘ Messiah’ will be 


| conducted by the chorus-master, Dr. Coward, and Bach's 


an unusual feature with large choral societies, which 


B minor Mass will be given again on March 22, conducted 
by that fine Bach scholar, Sir Hubert Parry. The orchestra 
will be the Leeds Symphony, and the soloists Miss Gladys 
Honey, Madame Amy Dewhirst, and Messrs. Henry Brearley 
and Montague Borwell. The Postal Telegraph Choral Society 
promise a programme of solid strength: Rutland Boughtons 
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‘Midnight,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘The death of Minnehaha,’ 
Bach’s * My spirit was in heaviness,’ Max Reger’s ‘ Palm- 
Sunday morning’ (the first Reger choral music to be heard 
here), and H. O. Anderton’s ‘ Flower-de-Luce.’ Miss 
Lillie Wormald and Mr. Norman Allin are the soloists for the 
first concert, and Miss Gladys Honey and Messrs. J. Booth 
and E. J. Potts for the second. There will be an orchestra 
at each concert, and Mr. E. L. Bainton will conduct. 

The Durham Musical Society will also sing the ‘ Minnehaha’ 
cantata and Bennett’s ‘May Queen,’ and the Chester-le- 
Street Society Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabeus.’ Dr. Davies’s 
‘Everyman’ and part-songs by Delius (soloists, Miss G. 
Jacobson, Madame Dewhurst and Messrs. R. Ripley and 
Charles Knowles), a Christmas performance of the ‘ Messiah,’ 
and Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt’ (soloists, Misses I. Walton 
and R. Burn and Mr. H. Brearley) are announced by the 
Whitley Bay Choral Society; and the Students’ Choral 
Society, at the Armstrong College, Newcastle, intend 
rehearsing both Brahms’s and Goetz’s settings of Schiller’s 
‘Nanie,’” some North-country folk-songs, and _ possibly 
Mozart’s ‘ Vesper psalms and Magnificat.’ 

The old-established Chamber Music Society will give their 
customary six concerts, and announce, among other arrange- 
ments, visits from Ysiye and Busoni, the Russian Trio, and 
the Brussels Quartet. The Classical Concert Society will give 
four concerts : a violoncello and pianoforte recital by Sefior 
Casals and Mr. Kelly, a recital by Mr. Leonard Borwick 
and Miss Meta Diestel, an evening of Ravel and Franck 
(chiefly given by M. Ravel himself and the Parisian Quartet), 
and an evening devoted to pianoforte quintets by Schubert 
and Goetz and a Handel trio for violin, violoncello and 
double-bass. 

The Harrison Concerts pursue their policy of presenting 
‘stars.’  Tetrazzini, Pachmann, Melba, and, the most 
interesting of all, Miss Elena Gerhardt. The New 
Symphony Orchestra will appear at the Melba concert. 

No fewer than five musical lectures appear in the 
miscellaneous course of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society: Dr. Hadow on ‘Schumann’s songs,’ Rutland 
Boughton on ‘Wagner,’ Mr. W. W. Starmer .on ‘ Bells 
and bell-tones,’ Mr. A. P. Graves on ‘A night with Irish 
fairies,’ and Miss Paget on ‘ Musical realism.’ 
promised visits from the Castellano Italian Opera company 
and Mr. Thomas Beecham’s company. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 


One work looms large on the musical horizon in 
Nottingham this season: Bach’s B minor Mass. The other 
items in the Sacred Harmonic Choral programme are Elgar’s 
‘Caractacus,’ and the somewhat hackneyed third acts of 
‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Lohengrin.’ their orchestral 
programme the same Society are giving an ‘ English night,’ 
and later a modern programme with Dvordk’s ‘ From the 
New World’ for the chief attraction. 

The Nottingham Subscription Concerts have engaged the 
Hallé Orchestra (Dr. Richter), with Mesdames Kirkby Lunn, 
Ada Crossley and Donalda as the leading artists at their 
four concerts. The New Musical Society at Leicester are 
rehearsing Sullivan’s ‘ Festival Te Deum’ and the ‘ Golden 
Legend,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athalie,’ ‘13th Psalm,’ ‘To the 
sons of art’ and ‘Lorelei.’ The Philharmonic Society at 
Leicester, with Mr. W. J. Bunney as conductor, give 
Haydn’s ‘ Creation,’ with three concerts to follow, at which 
Madame Clara Butt and Madame Melba are to appear. 
Romberg’s ‘ Lay of the bell,’ Jackson’s ‘The year’ and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Lauda Sion’ are to be produced by the 
Leicester West End Choral Society, and the Symphony 
concerts include the ‘ Egmont’ overture and Beethoven's 
fourth Symphony in their programme. The Lincoln 
Musical Society are studying Elgar’s ‘King Olaf,’ and 
‘Elijah,’ and the Market Rasen Choral Society will give a 
concert performance of Gounod’s * Faust.’ 

At Loughborough, the Parish Church Choral Society 
propose as the season’s programme Gounod’s ‘ Mors et Vita,’ 
Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ and Dvordk’s ‘Stabat Mater’ ; 
and the Town Choral Society are wavering between Elgar’s 
‘King Olaf’ and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Scenes from Hiawatha.’ 
At Boston (Lincs.) Elgar’s ‘ Banner of St. George’ will be 
put into rehearsal. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


The triennial Musical festival, which is to take place 
during the last week of April, 1911, appears to be having 
the effect of stimulating rather than of paralysing local 
musical enterprise. According to announcement of plans 
made, the forthcoming season promises to be the busiest on 
record. Nearly forty important concerts and several dozen 
smaller ones are to be heard during the winter months. 

The chief choral societies have issued their prospectuses. 
The Amateur Musical Society will perform, for the first time 
in Sheffield, Liszt’s ‘ St. Elizabeth,’ in December, under the 
direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood. At the spring concert in 
March ‘The Golden Legend’ will be given, conducted by 
Mr. J. A. Rodgers. 

The Musical Union will introduce to Sheffield Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie’s ‘The Sun-God’s return,’ at their first subscription 
concert. The composer will conduct. The ‘ Messiah’ will 
be given in December and, later, Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
* Hiawatha,’ both directed by Dr. Coward. 

The Orchestral Promenade Concerts will be carried on in 
the Albert Hall, with Mr. J. A. Rodgers in command of an 
orchestra of sixty professional players. The first concert 
will be devoted mainly to Wagner’s music, the second to the 
classics (Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn), the third 
to Tchaikovsky, and the fourth will be miscellaneous. 
The programmes include three symphonies and _ three 
concertos. 

An interesting experiment is to be tried by the Grand 
Opera Society, an amateur body conducted by Mr. J. 
Duffell. The principal theatre in the city has been taken for 
a week, and three performances each of Verdi's * Aida’ and 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ will be given. All the soloists are drawn 
from the ranks of the Society. 

The plan of combining the choral societies of Doncaster 
and Rotherham in large-scale concerts is to be repeated. 
Mr. T. Brameld, who conducts both organizations, will 
direct joint performances in each town of the ‘Dream of 


| Gerontius.’ 


We are also 


The Choral Union, an old-established body, is busy 
rehearsing ‘ Judas Maccabceus’ for performance in December, 
directed by Mr. H. Reynolds. 

The Victoria Hall Choral Society (conductor, Mr. H. C. 
Jackson) announces performances of * King Olaf,’ * Hymn of 
Praise,’ ‘ Messiah’ and ‘ Judas Maccabzeus.’ 

The Sheffield Chamber Music Society has arranged to 
bring some well-known quartet parties to the city, among 
them the Brodsky, Klingler and Nora Clench Quartets, also 
the Manchester Trio, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Withers, 
Miss Tosta de Benici and Miss Marjorie Hayward. 

The local concert agents promise visits from the Richter 
and New Symphony Orchestras, Mesdames Tetrazzini, 
Clara Butt, Melba, Messrs. De Pachmann, Kreisler, Harold 
Bauer and others. 


YORKSHIRE. 
THE LEEDS SEASON, 

Music in Yorkshire is at present the music of the future. 
So far as Leeds is concerned, the prospects of the coming 
season suggest a diminution of activity, for the results of the 
last one were not very encouraging. The Leeds Philharmonic 
concerts will be reduced from six to four, but it is satisfactory 
to note that their quality will suffer no deterioration. At 
the first of the series Dr. Richter will conduct the * Choral 
Symphony’ and a number of extracts from ‘ Parsifal’ ; at the 
last Mr. Safonoff and the London Symphony Orchestra will 
be heard in a Tchaikovsky programme, including the F minor 
Symphony and the B flat minor Pianoforte concerto, with 
Mr. Frederick Dawson as the soloist. The Christmas 
concert will, as usual, be given up to ‘The Messiah,’ and 
the remaining programme will couple with Sullivan’s ‘Golden 
Legend’ Mr. Hubert Bath’s humorous cantata ‘ The wedding 
of Shon Maclean.’ These two concerts will be conducted by 
Mr. Fricker, and the Leeds Symphony Orchestra is engaged 
to take part in them—a welcome sign that Leeds can now 
depend on its own resources in this important matter. The 
Leeds Choral Union, of which Dr. Coward is the conductor, 
is also reducing its number of concerts from four to three, at 
which it is proposed to give Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson and 
Delilah,’ ‘ Elijah,’ and * The Dream of Gerontius.’ The 
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‘Midnight,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘The death of Minnehaha,’ 
Bach’s * My spirit was in heaviness,’ Max Reger’s ‘ Palm- 
Sunday morning’ (the first Reger choral music to be heard 
here), and H. O. Anderton’s ‘ Flower-de-Luce.’ Miss 
Lillie Wormald and Mr. Norman Allin are the soloists for the 
first concert, and Miss Gladys Honey and Messrs. J. Booth 
and E. J. Potts for the second. There will be an orchestra 
at each concert, and Mr. E. L. Bainton will conduct. 

The Durham Musical Society will also sing the ‘ Minnehaha’ 
cantata and Bennett’s ‘May Queen,’ and the Chester-le- 
Street Society Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabeus.’ Dr. Davies’s 
‘Everyman’ and part-songs by Delius (soloists, Miss G. 
Jacobson, Madame Dewhurst and Messrs. R. Ripley and 
Charles Knowles), a Christmas performance of the ‘ Messiah,’ 
and Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt’ (soloists, Misses I. Walton 
and R. Burn and Mr. H. Brearley) are announced by the 
Whitley Bay Choral Society; and the Students’ Choral 
Society, at the Armstrong College, Newcastle, intend 
rehearsing both Brahms’s and Goetz’s settings of Schiller’s 
‘Nanie,’” some North-country folk-songs, and _ possibly 
Mozart’s ‘ Vesper psalms and Magnificat.’ 

The old-established Chamber Music Society will give their 
customary six concerts, and announce, among other arrange- 
ments, visits from Ysiye and Busoni, the Russian Trio, and 
the Brussels Quartet. The Classical Concert Society will give 
four concerts : a violoncello and pianoforte recital by Sefior 
Casals and Mr. Kelly, a recital by Mr. Leonard Borwick 
and Miss Meta Diestel, an evening of Ravel and Franck 
(chiefly given by M. Ravel himself and the Parisian Quartet), 
and an evening devoted to pianoforte quintets by Schubert 
and Goetz and a Handel trio for violin, violoncello and 
double-bass. 

The Harrison Concerts pursue their policy of presenting 
‘stars.’  Tetrazzini, Pachmann, Melba, and, the most 
interesting of all, Miss Elena Gerhardt. The New 
Symphony Orchestra will appear at the Melba concert. 

No fewer than five musical lectures appear in the 
miscellaneous course of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society: Dr. Hadow on ‘Schumann’s songs,’ Rutland 
Boughton on ‘Wagner,’ Mr. W. W. Starmer .on ‘ Bells 
and bell-tones,’ Mr. A. P. Graves on ‘A night with Irish 
fairies,’ and Miss Paget on ‘ Musical realism.’ 
promised visits from the Castellano Italian Opera company 
and Mr. Thomas Beecham’s company. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 


One work looms large on the musical horizon in 
Nottingham this season: Bach’s B minor Mass. The other 
items in the Sacred Harmonic Choral programme are Elgar’s 
‘Caractacus,’ and the somewhat hackneyed third acts of 
‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Lohengrin.’ their orchestral 
programme the same Society are giving an ‘ English night,’ 
and later a modern programme with Dvordk’s ‘ From the 
New World’ for the chief attraction. 

The Nottingham Subscription Concerts have engaged the 
Hallé Orchestra (Dr. Richter), with Mesdames Kirkby Lunn, 
Ada Crossley and Donalda as the leading artists at their 
four concerts. The New Musical Society at Leicester are 
rehearsing Sullivan’s ‘ Festival Te Deum’ and the ‘ Golden 
Legend,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athalie,’ ‘13th Psalm,’ ‘To the 
sons of art’ and ‘Lorelei.’ The Philharmonic Society at 
Leicester, with Mr. W. J. Bunney as conductor, give 
Haydn’s ‘ Creation,’ with three concerts to follow, at which 
Madame Clara Butt and Madame Melba are to appear. 
Romberg’s ‘ Lay of the bell,’ Jackson’s ‘The year’ and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Lauda Sion’ are to be produced by the 
Leicester West End Choral Society, and the Symphony 
concerts include the ‘ Egmont’ overture and Beethoven's 
fourth Symphony in their programme. The Lincoln 
Musical Society are studying Elgar’s ‘King Olaf,’ and 
‘Elijah,’ and the Market Rasen Choral Society will give a 
concert performance of Gounod’s * Faust.’ 

At Loughborough, the Parish Church Choral Society 
propose as the season’s programme Gounod’s ‘ Mors et Vita,’ 
Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ and Dvordk’s ‘Stabat Mater’ ; 
and the Town Choral Society are wavering between Elgar’s 
‘King Olaf’ and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Scenes from Hiawatha.’ 
At Boston (Lincs.) Elgar’s ‘ Banner of St. George’ will be 
put into rehearsal. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


The triennial Musical festival, which is to take place 
during the last week of April, 1911, appears to be having 
the effect of stimulating rather than of paralysing local 
musical enterprise. According to announcement of plans 
made, the forthcoming season promises to be the busiest on 
record. Nearly forty important concerts and several dozen 
smaller ones are to be heard during the winter months. 

The chief choral societies have issued their prospectuses. 
The Amateur Musical Society will perform, for the first time 
in Sheffield, Liszt’s ‘ St. Elizabeth,’ in December, under the 
direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood. At the spring concert in 
March ‘The Golden Legend’ will be given, conducted by 
Mr. J. A. Rodgers. 

The Musical Union will introduce to Sheffield Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie’s ‘The Sun-God’s return,’ at their first subscription 
concert. The composer will conduct. The ‘ Messiah’ will 
be given in December and, later, Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
* Hiawatha,’ both directed by Dr. Coward. 

The Orchestral Promenade Concerts will be carried on in 
the Albert Hall, with Mr. J. A. Rodgers in command of an 
orchestra of sixty professional players. The first concert 
will be devoted mainly to Wagner’s music, the second to the 
classics (Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn), the third 
to Tchaikovsky, and the fourth will be miscellaneous. 
The programmes include three symphonies and _ three 
concertos. 

An interesting experiment is to be tried by the Grand 
Opera Society, an amateur body conducted by Mr. J. 
Duffell. The principal theatre in the city has been taken for 
a week, and three performances each of Verdi's * Aida’ and 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ will be given. All the soloists are drawn 
from the ranks of the Society. 

The plan of combining the choral societies of Doncaster 
and Rotherham in large-scale concerts is to be repeated. 
Mr. T. Brameld, who conducts both organizations, will 
direct joint performances in each town of the ‘Dream of 


| Gerontius.’ 


We are also 


The Choral Union, an old-established body, is busy 
rehearsing ‘ Judas Maccabceus’ for performance in December, 
directed by Mr. H. Reynolds. 

The Victoria Hall Choral Society (conductor, Mr. H. C. 
Jackson) announces performances of * King Olaf,’ * Hymn of 
Praise,’ ‘ Messiah’ and ‘ Judas Maccabzeus.’ 

The Sheffield Chamber Music Society has arranged to 
bring some well-known quartet parties to the city, among 
them the Brodsky, Klingler and Nora Clench Quartets, also 
the Manchester Trio, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Withers, 
Miss Tosta de Benici and Miss Marjorie Hayward. 

The local concert agents promise visits from the Richter 
and New Symphony Orchestras, Mesdames Tetrazzini, 
Clara Butt, Melba, Messrs. De Pachmann, Kreisler, Harold 
Bauer and others. 


YORKSHIRE. 
THE LEEDS SEASON, 

Music in Yorkshire is at present the music of the future. 
So far as Leeds is concerned, the prospects of the coming 
season suggest a diminution of activity, for the results of the 
last one were not very encouraging. The Leeds Philharmonic 
concerts will be reduced from six to four, but it is satisfactory 
to note that their quality will suffer no deterioration. At 
the first of the series Dr. Richter will conduct the * Choral 
Symphony’ and a number of extracts from ‘ Parsifal’ ; at the 
last Mr. Safonoff and the London Symphony Orchestra will 
be heard in a Tchaikovsky programme, including the F minor 
Symphony and the B flat minor Pianoforte concerto, with 
Mr. Frederick Dawson as the soloist. The Christmas 
concert will, as usual, be given up to ‘The Messiah,’ and 
the remaining programme will couple with Sullivan’s ‘Golden 
Legend’ Mr. Hubert Bath’s humorous cantata ‘ The wedding 
of Shon Maclean.’ These two concerts will be conducted by 
Mr. Fricker, and the Leeds Symphony Orchestra is engaged 
to take part in them—a welcome sign that Leeds can now 
depend on its own resources in this important matter. The 
Leeds Choral Union, of which Dr. Coward is the conductor, 
is also reducing its number of concerts from four to three, at 
which it is proposed to give Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson and 
Delilah,’ ‘ Elijah,’ and * The Dream of Gerontius.’ The 
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eighth season of the Saturday evening Municipal Orchestral 
Concerts, which are doing a great work in popularising 
the best orchestral music and developing a_ thoroughly 
efficient local permanent orchestra of professional musicians, 
promises a very interesting series of programmes. At the 
ten concerts it is intended to give all the best-known 
overtures of Beethoven and Wagner in chronological order, 
and symphonies by Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms and 
Tchaikovsky, together with Goldmark’s ‘ Rustic wedding’ 
Symphony, which is new to this part of the world. 
Concertos and other works for a solo instrument and 
orchestra by Bach, Beethoven, Liszt, Brahms, Saint-Saéns 
and Tchaikovsky are included, and native composers will 
receive a due share of attention. Not the least satisfactory 
feature of the scheme is the fact that practically all the 
performers, solo and orchestral, belong to the locality, 
which speaks well for the musicianship of Leeds, while, 
as a serial ticket for the ten concerts can be obtained 
for 7s. 6d. up to £1 Is., and a single admission from 6d. 
to 2s. 6a., this music will be available to all classes of the 
population. At Messrs. Haddock’s ‘ Musical evenings’ 
Mark Hambourg, Pachmann, Cernikoff and Mr. Waddington 
Cooke will be the solo pianists, Zimbalist and Mr. Edgar 
Haddock the violinists. The prospectuses of the two 
principal series of chamber concerts—the Leeds Bohemian 
ind Rasch Quartets—have not yet been issued, but a new 
series has been arranged by the Leeds Trio, who promise 
chamber music by some of the most interesting modern 
composers: César Franck, Debussy,Chausson, Borodine, and 
Samazeuilh, in addition to works by Beethoven, Schubert 
and Brahms which may be reckoned as classics. 


Foreign | Wotes. 


BERLIN. 


The opera performances given under the management of 
Herr Hermann Gura at the Neues Konigliches Operntheater 
came to an end on August 15, when Wagner’s ‘ Die 
Meistersinger’ was very efficiently performed, under the 
conductorship of Herr Joseph Stransky. Though coldly 
received at first, this conductor has, by excellent work, 
greatly added to his reputation, and the success obtained by 
the Gura opera is no doubt largely due to his untiring efforts. 
On the following evening the ensemble of the Royal Opera 
commenced its winter season in the same theatre (the Royal 
Opera Theatre being temporarily closed for repairs). The 
authorities of the Royal Theatre made a somewhat belated 
observance of the Schumann centenary with a performance 
(on September 1) of Byron’s ‘ Manfred,’ with Schumann’s 
incidental music.——Gounod’s early and long-forgotten 
comic opera ‘ Der Arzt wieder Willen’ was given for 
the first time on September 3 at the Komische Oper. 
The work was efficiently performed under the baton of 
Herr von Rezniczek, and earned much praise from the 
critics and public.——The series of Symphony concerts given 
by the Koniglich Kapelle, under the musical direction of 
Dr. Richard Strauss, commences on October 3. Besides 
Beethoven’s nine Symphonies, modern works by Ponitz, 
Ernst Boehe, Debussy, Bischoff and S. von Hausegger will 
be performed. The list also includes all the symphonic 
works of Dr. Richard Strauss himself. 

BRUSSELS, 

The Theatre Royal de la Monnaie commenced its season 
on September 1 with a fine performance of Meyerbeer’s 
opera ‘ L’Africaine.’ Excellent representations have also 
been given of Puccini’s ‘ Madama Butterfly’ and Massenet’s 


* Manon.’ 
CASSEL. 


The Court Theatre, whose Autumn season has recently 
commenced, has given as the first novelty Wolf-Ferrari’s 
little comic opera * Susannen’s Geheimnis.’ The charming 
work met with a favourable reception. 

COPENHAGEN, 

The Royal Theatre opened its doors on September 1. 
The operatic repertoire has so far mainly been occupied by 
Italian works such as ‘ Tosca,’ ‘ I] Barbiere di Sivigha’ and 


the old French opéra-comique, ‘Jeannettes Bryllup’ 
(* Les noces de Jeannette’). The ballet is a great speciality 
at the Royal Theatre, its last year’s success, * Den 
lille Havfrue,’ with Fini WHenriques’ excellent music, 
having again been mounted. No national work has for 
many years met with equal favour. The New Theatre has 
been fortunate with its most recent production, Lehar’s 
latest operetta ‘ Zigéjnerblod.’ The critics generally agree 
that this work is on a far higher plane than any of the 
composer’s previous works, and it is freely compared with 
the almost classical operettas by Johann Strauss. 


DRESDEN. 

As the Royal Opera House is temporarily closed for exten- 
sive alterations, the operatic performances have recently been 
given at the K6nigliches Schauspielhaus. _ As this theatre is 
too small to be completely suitable for grand opera, the 
authorities have decided, in addition to performing familiar 
examples of light opera, to give performances of some of the 
best operettas. The first venture of this kind, Johann 
Strauss’s ‘Der Zigeunerbaron,’ given with the well-known 
singers under the conductorship of Herr Kutzschbach, 
proved quite a sensational success. The work, which 
Johann Strauss originally wrote for the Imperial Opera in 
Vienna, was for once heard under proper conditions. Among 
the promised novelties none excites greater interest than 
Richard Strauss’s new opera ‘ Der Rosenkavalier,’ which is 
to be produced late in January. In accordance with the 
composer’s wish, Fraulein Eva von der Osten and Herr 
Lordmann will create the leading parts, and Herr Ernst von 
Schuch will conduct. 

3ENEVA. 

Professor E. Jaques-Dalcroze, the distinguished composer 
and inventor of a system of rhythmic gymnastics, was 
recently created ‘ Docteur des lettres honoris causa’ by the 
Geneva University. 

LEIPSIC. 

A four-act opera, ‘ Der Talisman,’ composed by Mrs. Adela 
Madison to the text of Ludwig Fulda, has been accepted for 
production at the Municipal Theatre. The composer, an 
American lady, has studied composition with Debussy. 


MANNHEIM. 


The Court Theatre opened the season with a performance 
of Kleist’s drama ‘ Kathchen von Heilbronn,’ with incidental 
music by Hans Pfitzner. 

MUNICH. 

The last six Symphony concerts of the series given by 
the Miinchener Konzertverein (conductor, Herr Ferdinand 
Léwe), took place on August 22, 24, 27, 31, September 2 
and 4. The programmes included the last four Symphonies 
by Beethoven, Symphonies Nos. 1, 2, 3 of Brahms, and the 
third, fourth, seventh and ninth Symphonies by Bruckner. 
——tThe annual festival performances of works by Wagner 
and Mozart have taken place in the Prinzregententheater 
and the Residenztheater before crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences. The Wagner works presented were ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde,’ ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ the ‘ Ring des Nibelungen’ 
and the early opera ‘ Die Feen.” The amount of labour 
spent on the production of the last-mentioned work seemed 
to have been hardly worth while. The Mozart performances 
in the Residenztheater included ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Le nozze 
di Figaro,’ ‘Cosi fan tutte,’ ‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail,’ the opera-seria ‘ Titus,’ which in spite of many 
beauties must be considered antiquated, and the charming 
little German operetta ‘Bastien und Bastienne’ (which 
Mozart wrote in his thirteenth year). The works of both 
masters were excellently performed, particularly on those 
occasions when Herr Felix Mottl officiated at the conductor's 
desk. On September 12, the eagerly anticipated first 
performance of Gustav Mahler’s eighth Symphony took 
place in the Neue Musik Festhalle of the Exhibition, under 
the direction of the composer. A great number of the 
most famous living musicians were present, among them 
Dr. Richard Strauss. The work is conceived on a gigantic 
scale. It takes an hour and a-half to perform, and is laid 
out for eight solo voices, three choirs (one a children’s 
choir), and an orchestra numbering about 140 performers, 
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eighth season of the Saturday evening Municipal Orchestral 
Concerts, which are doing a great work in popularising 
the best orchestral music and developing a_ thoroughly 
efficient local permanent orchestra of professional musicians, 
promises a very interesting series of programmes. At the 
ten concerts it is intended to give all the best-known 
overtures of Beethoven and Wagner in chronological order, 
and symphonies by Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms and 
Tchaikovsky, together with Goldmark’s ‘ Rustic wedding’ 
Symphony, which is new to this part of the world. 
Concertos and other works for a solo instrument and 
orchestra by Bach, Beethoven, Liszt, Brahms, Saint-Saéns 
and Tchaikovsky are included, and native composers will 
receive a due share of attention. Not the least satisfactory 
feature of the scheme is the fact that practically all the 
performers, solo and orchestral, belong to the locality, 
which speaks well for the musicianship of Leeds, while, 
as a serial ticket for the ten concerts can be obtained 
for 7s. 6d. up to £1 Is., and a single admission from 6d. 
to 2s. 6a., this music will be available to all classes of the 
population. At Messrs. Haddock’s ‘ Musical evenings’ 
Mark Hambourg, Pachmann, Cernikoff and Mr. Waddington 
Cooke will be the solo pianists, Zimbalist and Mr. Edgar 
Haddock the violinists. The prospectuses of the two 
principal series of chamber concerts—the Leeds Bohemian 
ind Rasch Quartets—have not yet been issued, but a new 
series has been arranged by the Leeds Trio, who promise 
chamber music by some of the most interesting modern 
composers: César Franck, Debussy,Chausson, Borodine, and 
Samazeuilh, in addition to works by Beethoven, Schubert 
and Brahms which may be reckoned as classics. 


Foreign | Wotes. 


BERLIN. 


The opera performances given under the management of 
Herr Hermann Gura at the Neues Konigliches Operntheater 
came to an end on August 15, when Wagner’s ‘ Die 
Meistersinger’ was very efficiently performed, under the 
conductorship of Herr Joseph Stransky. Though coldly 
received at first, this conductor has, by excellent work, 
greatly added to his reputation, and the success obtained by 
the Gura opera is no doubt largely due to his untiring efforts. 
On the following evening the ensemble of the Royal Opera 
commenced its winter season in the same theatre (the Royal 
Opera Theatre being temporarily closed for repairs). The 
authorities of the Royal Theatre made a somewhat belated 
observance of the Schumann centenary with a performance 
(on September 1) of Byron’s ‘ Manfred,’ with Schumann’s 
incidental music.——Gounod’s early and long-forgotten 
comic opera ‘ Der Arzt wieder Willen’ was given for 
the first time on September 3 at the Komische Oper. 
The work was efficiently performed under the baton of 
Herr von Rezniczek, and earned much praise from the 
critics and public.——The series of Symphony concerts given 
by the Koniglich Kapelle, under the musical direction of 
Dr. Richard Strauss, commences on October 3. Besides 
Beethoven’s nine Symphonies, modern works by Ponitz, 
Ernst Boehe, Debussy, Bischoff and S. von Hausegger will 
be performed. The list also includes all the symphonic 
works of Dr. Richard Strauss himself. 

BRUSSELS, 

The Theatre Royal de la Monnaie commenced its season 
on September 1 with a fine performance of Meyerbeer’s 
opera ‘ L’Africaine.’ Excellent representations have also 
been given of Puccini’s ‘ Madama Butterfly’ and Massenet’s 


* Manon.’ 
CASSEL. 


The Court Theatre, whose Autumn season has recently 
commenced, has given as the first novelty Wolf-Ferrari’s 
little comic opera * Susannen’s Geheimnis.’ The charming 
work met with a favourable reception. 

COPENHAGEN, 

The Royal Theatre opened its doors on September 1. 
The operatic repertoire has so far mainly been occupied by 
Italian works such as ‘ Tosca,’ ‘ I] Barbiere di Sivigha’ and 


the old French opéra-comique, ‘Jeannettes Bryllup’ 
(* Les noces de Jeannette’). The ballet is a great speciality 
at the Royal Theatre, its last year’s success, * Den 
lille Havfrue,’ with Fini WHenriques’ excellent music, 
having again been mounted. No national work has for 
many years met with equal favour. The New Theatre has 
been fortunate with its most recent production, Lehar’s 
latest operetta ‘ Zigéjnerblod.’ The critics generally agree 
that this work is on a far higher plane than any of the 
composer’s previous works, and it is freely compared with 
the almost classical operettas by Johann Strauss. 


DRESDEN. 

As the Royal Opera House is temporarily closed for exten- 
sive alterations, the operatic performances have recently been 
given at the K6nigliches Schauspielhaus. _ As this theatre is 
too small to be completely suitable for grand opera, the 
authorities have decided, in addition to performing familiar 
examples of light opera, to give performances of some of the 
best operettas. The first venture of this kind, Johann 
Strauss’s ‘Der Zigeunerbaron,’ given with the well-known 
singers under the conductorship of Herr Kutzschbach, 
proved quite a sensational success. The work, which 
Johann Strauss originally wrote for the Imperial Opera in 
Vienna, was for once heard under proper conditions. Among 
the promised novelties none excites greater interest than 
Richard Strauss’s new opera ‘ Der Rosenkavalier,’ which is 
to be produced late in January. In accordance with the 
composer’s wish, Fraulein Eva von der Osten and Herr 
Lordmann will create the leading parts, and Herr Ernst von 
Schuch will conduct. 

3ENEVA. 

Professor E. Jaques-Dalcroze, the distinguished composer 
and inventor of a system of rhythmic gymnastics, was 
recently created ‘ Docteur des lettres honoris causa’ by the 
Geneva University. 

LEIPSIC. 

A four-act opera, ‘ Der Talisman,’ composed by Mrs. Adela 
Madison to the text of Ludwig Fulda, has been accepted for 
production at the Municipal Theatre. The composer, an 
American lady, has studied composition with Debussy. 


MANNHEIM. 


The Court Theatre opened the season with a performance 
of Kleist’s drama ‘ Kathchen von Heilbronn,’ with incidental 
music by Hans Pfitzner. 

MUNICH. 

The last six Symphony concerts of the series given by 
the Miinchener Konzertverein (conductor, Herr Ferdinand 
Léwe), took place on August 22, 24, 27, 31, September 2 
and 4. The programmes included the last four Symphonies 
by Beethoven, Symphonies Nos. 1, 2, 3 of Brahms, and the 
third, fourth, seventh and ninth Symphonies by Bruckner. 
——tThe annual festival performances of works by Wagner 
and Mozart have taken place in the Prinzregententheater 
and the Residenztheater before crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences. The Wagner works presented were ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde,’ ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ the ‘ Ring des Nibelungen’ 
and the early opera ‘ Die Feen.” The amount of labour 
spent on the production of the last-mentioned work seemed 
to have been hardly worth while. The Mozart performances 
in the Residenztheater included ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Le nozze 
di Figaro,’ ‘Cosi fan tutte,’ ‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail,’ the opera-seria ‘ Titus,’ which in spite of many 
beauties must be considered antiquated, and the charming 
little German operetta ‘Bastien und Bastienne’ (which 
Mozart wrote in his thirteenth year). The works of both 
masters were excellently performed, particularly on those 
occasions when Herr Felix Mottl officiated at the conductor's 
desk. On September 12, the eagerly anticipated first 
performance of Gustav Mahler’s eighth Symphony took 
place in the Neue Musik Festhalle of the Exhibition, under 
the direction of the composer. A great number of the 
most famous living musicians were present, among them 
Dr. Richard Strauss. The work is conceived on a gigantic 
scale. It takes an hour and a-half to perform, and is laid 
out for eight solo voices, three choirs (one a children’s 
choir), and an orchestra numbering about 140 performers, 
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and including mandolines, bells, glockenspiel, celesta, 
pianoforte, harmonium and organ. It is written in two 
rts, the first to the words of the great catholic invocation 
‘Veni Creator Spiritus,’ and the second to the apotheosis of 
the second part of Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’. The work was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. From a technical point of 
view, it no doubt is an enormous achievement. The scoring, 
even in spite of the example of Richard Strauss, is a marvel 
of beauty and brilliancy. Whether the composer’s ideas are 
on a plane with his technical mastery is a matter upon 
which opinions are far from being unanimous. 


OSTEND. 


A festival concert devoted to Hungarian music took place 
at the Kursaal on August 18, under the direction of Professor 
Tend Hubay, from Buda-Pest, well known as a violinist. 
Goldmark’s overture, ‘An den Friihling,’ the symphonic- 

m ‘The Siren,’ by Edmund von Mikalovich, Akos 
yon Buttykay’s Symphony in C sharp minor, and the prelude 
to Professor Hubay’s own opera, ‘ Moharozsa,’ were played, 
and heard with much interest. On August 26 an interesting 
programme included the symphonic-poem ‘Phaeton,’ by 
Saint-Saéns, Charpentier’s suite ‘ Impressions d’Italie,’ and 
Elgar’s Enigma Variations, described in Le Guéde Musical 
as ‘les merveilleuses Variations d’Elgar.’ M. Léon Rinskopf 
conducted. As usual, numerous well-known Italian vocalists 
have been heard during the season; among them were 
Signori Caruso, Zerola, Amato, and Signorina Edith de Lys. 


PARIS. 


The Opéra-Comique re-opened on September 1. Among 
the more notable performances that have been given, those of 
Claude Terrace’s ‘Le Mariage de Télémaque,’ Massenet’s 
operas, ‘ Manon’ and ‘ Werther,’ Lalo’s ‘ Le Roi d’Ys,’ and 
‘La princesse jaune,’ by Saint-Saéns, deserve mention. 


PESARO. 
The new opera ‘ Aura,’ by Amilcare Zanella (the successor 
of Pietro Mascagni as principal of the Rossini Conservatoire) 
was recently produced with great success. 


PRAGUE, 


The Deutsche Landestheater commenced its season on 
August 18—the Emperor Franz Joseph’s birthday. Two 
new works, Ernst von Dohnanyi’s pantomime ballet 
(Tanzpantomime) ‘Der Schleier der Pierrette,’ and 
E. Wolf-Ferrari’s intermezzo (opera-comique) ‘ Susannen’s 
Geheimnis,’ were given for the first time with considerable 
success. 

ST. PETERSBURG. 

The seventh international competition for the Rubinstein 
prize commenced on August 22. Two prizes of 5,000 francs 
were offered for composition and for pianoforte playing. 
The twe successful competitors were two German musicians, 
Herr Emil Frey (as composer) and Herr Alfred Hoehn, 
professor at the Hoch’sche Konservatorium in Frankfurt 
(as pianist). Diplomas for excellence in pianoforte playing 
were awarded to Messrs. Arthur Rubinstein, Emil Frey and 
Alexandre Borowsky. The Board of Examiners consisted 
of only Russian musicians. 


SALZBURG. 


Last month the artistic success of the great Mozart festival 
was placed on record. We are now shown the reverse side 
of the picture, which reveals a loss of over 20,000 kronen 
(over £600). 

WEIMAR. 

The Grand Duke of Sachsen-Weimar has nominated 
Hofkapellmeister Peter Raabe as Custos of the Liszt 
Museum, in succession to the late Hofrat Dr. Aloys Obrist. 


The Aberdeen Choral Union, conducted by Mr. Arthur 
Collingwood, have decided to devote their attention to 
smaller choral works and to give, in the main, miscellaneous 
Programmes during the coming season. At their fourth 
concert, however, Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of praise’ and 


The annual mid-winter concert of the students of the 
Conservatorium of Music of the University of Melbourne 
was given in the Town Hall on July 20, before a large 
audience, including His Excellency the Governor, who is 
the Visitor of the University. The programme included the 
following items: movements from Pianoforte concertos by 
Beethoven, Schumann and Mendelssohn, Mozart’s A major 
Violin concerto, Wieniawski’s Violin polonaise, a Chopin 
impromptu, and a Liszt rhapsody ; ‘ Che faro,’ ‘ Dove sono,’ 
and songs by Schumann, Goring Thomas, &c. The 
University Council has reappointed Professor Peterson to 
the Ormond Chair of Music for a further period of five 
years from March, I9gI1. 


At the examiration for scholarships held at the London 
College of Music on September 14, the following awards 
were made: Schubert scholarship (singing), Mabel Amelia 
Mann; Rossini scholarship (singing), Reginald G. Lucas ; 
Sullivan scholarship (singing), Helene Frank ; Beethoven 
scholarship (pianoforte), Hilda Josephine V. Bradly ; Spohr 
scholarship (violin), Doris M. Bedford: Bach scholarship 
(organ), Harold C. Pennington. Each scholarship entitles 
to two years’ free training at the College. The examiners 
were Mr. Ernest Austin, Dr. Leonard Fowles, Mr. G. 
Augustus Holmes, Mr. Matthew Kingston, Dr. Frederick J. 
Karn, Mr. C. Hutchins Lewis, Mr. Sterling Mackinlay, and 
Mr. Henry W. Weston. 


A plebiscite programme was performed on September 3 by 
the band of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. The full 
répertoire of the band was issued in the form of a pamphlet, 
divided under the headings ‘ Marches,’ ‘Overtures,’ ‘ Waltzes,’ 
‘Operatic selections,’ ‘ Fantasias on national melodies,’ 
and ‘ Miscellaneous.” The public were asked to select one 
piece from each group. The resulting programme was as 
follows :—March, ‘Entry of the Gladiators’ (Fucik) ; 
operatic selection, ‘ Lohengrin’ (Wagner) ; waltz, ‘ Vision of 
Salome’ (Joyce); overture solennelle, ‘1812’ (Tchaikovsky) ; 
suite, ‘Peer Gynt’ (Grieg) ; national fantasia, ‘ Scotland’s 
Pride’ (Godfrey). 

The Oriana Madrigal Society, whose object is to extend 
interest in English madrigals of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
both by performance and by publication, have issued a 
prospectus detailing their activities for the coming season. 
The usual concerts will take place, and at a special carol- 
concert to be given at Leighton House on December 17, 
old carols and Christmas motets and Bach’s cantata 
* Jesu, now we will praise Thee,’ will be performed. Purcell’s 
‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’ has been chosen for a concert to 
be given in March. Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott is the 
conductor. 


The Free Church Musicians’ Union have arranged a busy 
season. The following lectures are announced : October 25, 
Mr. J. E. Leah on ‘ Divers opinions on matters vocal’ ; 
November 29, Mr. Thomas Facer on ‘Organists and 
organizing’; January 9, Dr. Keighley on ‘ Descriptive 
music’; February 28, Mr. Arthur Berridge on ‘ Papa 
Haydn’; March 27, Mr. Leonard Snow on ‘ The service 
of praise.” Concerts, dinners and other meetings are arranged. 
The president is Dr. F. N. Abernethy. 


The Rushden Town Male Choir paid a special visit to the 
North London Club and Institute on August 27, when they 
gave a concert to an attentive and appreciative audience. 
The programme, which was artistically carried out, included 
‘Comrades’ song of hope,’ ‘ The oath,’ ‘ Where lies the land,’ 
‘Martyrs of the arena,’ ‘O peaceful night,’ ‘Sweet doth 
blush,’ and ‘The long day closes.’ The concert was 
organized by Mr. Bernard Tomkins, who also ably conducted. 


At the Parish Church, Tenby, on September 15, an 
admirable performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of praise’ 
was given, the treble solos being sung by Master Donald 
Williams, principal solo boy, Westminster Abbey, and the 
other solos by members of the choir. Mr. W. Cecil 
Williams presided at the organ. 


At a general meeting of the Walton Philharmonic Society, 
on September 8, it was announced that two concerts would be 
given during the coming winter, and that the work adopted 
for the first of these, to be held before Christmas, was 
Sterndale Bennett’s ‘The May queen.’ The conductor is 


Stanford’s ‘ Last post’ will be performed. 


Mr. Albert Orton. 
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and including mandolines, bells, glockenspiel, celesta, 
pianoforte, harmonium and organ. It is written in two 
rts, the first to the words of the great catholic invocation 
‘Veni Creator Spiritus,’ and the second to the apotheosis of 
the second part of Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’. The work was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. From a technical point of 
view, it no doubt is an enormous achievement. The scoring, 
even in spite of the example of Richard Strauss, is a marvel 
of beauty and brilliancy. Whether the composer’s ideas are 
on a plane with his technical mastery is a matter upon 
which opinions are far from being unanimous. 


OSTEND. 


A festival concert devoted to Hungarian music took place 
at the Kursaal on August 18, under the direction of Professor 
Tend Hubay, from Buda-Pest, well known as a violinist. 
Goldmark’s overture, ‘An den Friihling,’ the symphonic- 

m ‘The Siren,’ by Edmund von Mikalovich, Akos 
yon Buttykay’s Symphony in C sharp minor, and the prelude 
to Professor Hubay’s own opera, ‘ Moharozsa,’ were played, 
and heard with much interest. On August 26 an interesting 
programme included the symphonic-poem ‘Phaeton,’ by 
Saint-Saéns, Charpentier’s suite ‘ Impressions d’Italie,’ and 
Elgar’s Enigma Variations, described in Le Guéde Musical 
as ‘les merveilleuses Variations d’Elgar.’ M. Léon Rinskopf 
conducted. As usual, numerous well-known Italian vocalists 
have been heard during the season; among them were 
Signori Caruso, Zerola, Amato, and Signorina Edith de Lys. 


PARIS. 


The Opéra-Comique re-opened on September 1. Among 
the more notable performances that have been given, those of 
Claude Terrace’s ‘Le Mariage de Télémaque,’ Massenet’s 
operas, ‘ Manon’ and ‘ Werther,’ Lalo’s ‘ Le Roi d’Ys,’ and 
‘La princesse jaune,’ by Saint-Saéns, deserve mention. 


PESARO. 
The new opera ‘ Aura,’ by Amilcare Zanella (the successor 
of Pietro Mascagni as principal of the Rossini Conservatoire) 
was recently produced with great success. 


PRAGUE, 


The Deutsche Landestheater commenced its season on 
August 18—the Emperor Franz Joseph’s birthday. Two 
new works, Ernst von Dohnanyi’s pantomime ballet 
(Tanzpantomime) ‘Der Schleier der Pierrette,’ and 
E. Wolf-Ferrari’s intermezzo (opera-comique) ‘ Susannen’s 
Geheimnis,’ were given for the first time with considerable 
success. 

ST. PETERSBURG. 

The seventh international competition for the Rubinstein 
prize commenced on August 22. Two prizes of 5,000 francs 
were offered for composition and for pianoforte playing. 
The twe successful competitors were two German musicians, 
Herr Emil Frey (as composer) and Herr Alfred Hoehn, 
professor at the Hoch’sche Konservatorium in Frankfurt 
(as pianist). Diplomas for excellence in pianoforte playing 
were awarded to Messrs. Arthur Rubinstein, Emil Frey and 
Alexandre Borowsky. The Board of Examiners consisted 
of only Russian musicians. 


SALZBURG. 


Last month the artistic success of the great Mozart festival 
was placed on record. We are now shown the reverse side 
of the picture, which reveals a loss of over 20,000 kronen 
(over £600). 

WEIMAR. 

The Grand Duke of Sachsen-Weimar has nominated 
Hofkapellmeister Peter Raabe as Custos of the Liszt 
Museum, in succession to the late Hofrat Dr. Aloys Obrist. 


The Aberdeen Choral Union, conducted by Mr. Arthur 
Collingwood, have decided to devote their attention to 
smaller choral works and to give, in the main, miscellaneous 
Programmes during the coming season. At their fourth 
concert, however, Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of praise’ and 


The annual mid-winter concert of the students of the 
Conservatorium of Music of the University of Melbourne 
was given in the Town Hall on July 20, before a large 
audience, including His Excellency the Governor, who is 
the Visitor of the University. The programme included the 
following items: movements from Pianoforte concertos by 
Beethoven, Schumann and Mendelssohn, Mozart’s A major 
Violin concerto, Wieniawski’s Violin polonaise, a Chopin 
impromptu, and a Liszt rhapsody ; ‘ Che faro,’ ‘ Dove sono,’ 
and songs by Schumann, Goring Thomas, &c. The 
University Council has reappointed Professor Peterson to 
the Ormond Chair of Music for a further period of five 
years from March, I9gI1. 


At the examiration for scholarships held at the London 
College of Music on September 14, the following awards 
were made: Schubert scholarship (singing), Mabel Amelia 
Mann; Rossini scholarship (singing), Reginald G. Lucas ; 
Sullivan scholarship (singing), Helene Frank ; Beethoven 
scholarship (pianoforte), Hilda Josephine V. Bradly ; Spohr 
scholarship (violin), Doris M. Bedford: Bach scholarship 
(organ), Harold C. Pennington. Each scholarship entitles 
to two years’ free training at the College. The examiners 
were Mr. Ernest Austin, Dr. Leonard Fowles, Mr. G. 
Augustus Holmes, Mr. Matthew Kingston, Dr. Frederick J. 
Karn, Mr. C. Hutchins Lewis, Mr. Sterling Mackinlay, and 
Mr. Henry W. Weston. 


A plebiscite programme was performed on September 3 by 
the band of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. The full 
répertoire of the band was issued in the form of a pamphlet, 
divided under the headings ‘ Marches,’ ‘Overtures,’ ‘ Waltzes,’ 
‘Operatic selections,’ ‘ Fantasias on national melodies,’ 
and ‘ Miscellaneous.” The public were asked to select one 
piece from each group. The resulting programme was as 
follows :—March, ‘Entry of the Gladiators’ (Fucik) ; 
operatic selection, ‘ Lohengrin’ (Wagner) ; waltz, ‘ Vision of 
Salome’ (Joyce); overture solennelle, ‘1812’ (Tchaikovsky) ; 
suite, ‘Peer Gynt’ (Grieg) ; national fantasia, ‘ Scotland’s 
Pride’ (Godfrey). 

The Oriana Madrigal Society, whose object is to extend 
interest in English madrigals of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
both by performance and by publication, have issued a 
prospectus detailing their activities for the coming season. 
The usual concerts will take place, and at a special carol- 
concert to be given at Leighton House on December 17, 
old carols and Christmas motets and Bach’s cantata 
* Jesu, now we will praise Thee,’ will be performed. Purcell’s 
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In giving their usual series of concerts during the coming 
season, the London Trio will perform Beethoven's Pianoforte 
trios in chronological order. On occasions these excellent 
players will combine with other well-known artists in the 
performance of pianoforte quartets and quintets. 

An Old College Choristers’ Musical Society has been 
formed at Cambridge. All those to whom the above title 
appeals are invited to become members or to lend _ their 
assistance and co-operation. The secretary is Mr. H. E. 
King, 140, Sedgwick Street, Cambridge. 

The Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society, who have the 
privilege of being conducted by Mr. Allen Gill, have 
arranged to perform *< aractacus,’ the ‘ Messiah,’ the third 
acts of ‘ Tannhauser’ and ‘ Lohengrin,’ and Bach’s Mass in 
B minor during the coming season. 


Colonial Mews. 
BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed in 
this summary, as the notices are either prepared from local 
newspapers or furnished by correspondents, 

Correspondents are particularly requested to enclose a programme 
when forwarding reports of concerts 

ADELAIDE.—A_ performance of Sullivan’s ‘The golden 
legend,’ given at the Elder Hall on August 8 by the 
University Choral Class and Conservatorium Orchestra, 
earned enthusiastic praise from the Press and public. 
Mr. Frederick Bevan, who conducted, is an ardent admirer 
of Sullivan, and gave an intimate interpretation which the 
efficiency of the forces under his control enabled him to carry 
out to the full. The soloists were Misses Muriel Cheek, 
Clara Mueller, Gwen Lewis, Mary Roach and May Forsaith ; 
Messrs. Walter Wood, A. Cooper, Edwin Rundle and 
F. Halls, among whom the various characters were sub- 
divided. Mr. Hurtle Coombe was the organist and Miss 
Sylvia Whitington led the orchestra. 

CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND.—On August 2, the 
Christchurch Musical Union gave the second concert of 
their winter season. In a programme that was mainly 
orchestral, the chief numbers were the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s second Symphony, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides’ 
overture, and Cowen’s ‘ Suite de ballet.’ Excellent perform- 
ances were given under the direction of Dr. Bradshaw, and 
a large audience testified the pleasure of listening to 
them. The vocalists of the occasion were Miss Allison and 
Mr. Allwright.——To the regret of musicians living in this 
neighbourhood, the City Council have decided that the 
permission hitherto granted for the giving of Sunday concerts 
shall in the future be withheld. 

INVERCARGILL (NeW ZEALAND).—A_ choral and 
orchestral concert was given by the Invercargill Musical 
Union at the Municipal Theatre on July 12. The choral 
programme included Faning’s ‘ How sweet the moonlight 
sleeps,’ Hatton’s ‘ Over hill, over dale,’ Forde’s madrigal, 
*Since first I saw your face,’ and Elgar’s suite ‘From the 
Bavarian Highlands.’ The orchestra, besides accompanying, 
played excerpts from Grieg’s ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite and Weber's 
* Preciosa.’ Excellent performances were given throughout 
under the direction of Mr. C. Gray, and a large audience 
showed evident pleasure. 

JOHANNESBURG.—The _ninety-seventh 
Johannesburg Musical Society was held at the 
Hall on August 10. In an excellent miscellaneous 
gramme, Madame Wedlake-Santanera contributed 
important share as pianist and harpist. 

KIMBERLEY.—Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ 
formed in its entirety by the Diamond Fields Musical 
Society on August 24, under the direction of Mr. A. H. 
Ashworth, with a choir of over seventy and an orchestra of 
forty, both highly efficient. Complete justice was done to 
the work, and full advantage was taken of its opportunities 
for varied effects. The soloists were Madame L. Hooper-Rees, 
Mr. Harry Tyhurst and Mr. John Fellowes. 

PRETORIA.—A farewell concert was ~~ at the Town 
Hall on August 16 by Madame Wedlake-Santanera, who 
took part as pianist and harpist. She was assisted by 
Mrs. Altmann (violinist), Miss Bourke, and Mr. Percy 
Snowden (vocalists). 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


AMATEUR GRAND OprerA.—Mr. Laurence Hatchwel] 
(22, Whitworth Road, South Norwood, London, S.E.), of 
the Croydon Operatic Society, wishes to know of other 
amateur societies in the Kingdom formed for the purpose of 
producing grand opera in English. The Croydon Society 
has about one hundred members, and plays two or three 
operas every season. 


HorrNUNG.—Mozart’s ‘ Masonic Funeral Music’ is to be 
obtained from Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel.  Purcell’s 
funeral music, as used at Westminster Abbey, was played 
from Sir Frederick Bridge’s manuscript. 


TENOR CLEF.—The doubled treble clef used for tenor 
music is an arbitrary indication that the music is really an 
octave lower than indicated. 

H. E. Murpay.—Your inquiry would involve a com. 
parison of the specifications, which we regret we cannot 
undertake to make. 

S. W.—Particulars of the Home Reading Musical Union 
are given elsewhere in our present issue. 


Numerous other answers are held over or have been dealt 
with privately. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LiMiTED. 


DAMS, J. H.—‘‘ Behold the dawn.” Song. No. 1, 
in A; No. 3, in D. 2s each. 
RNE, T. A.—‘‘ When icicles hang by the wall.” Song 


for Tenor. Edited by A. HERBERT BREWER. Is. 6d. 

USTIN, ERNEST—“ The Vicar of Bray.” Variations 

for String Orchestra (Op. 35). Arranged for Piano- 
forte Solo by the COMPOSER. 2s. 6d 


AINTON, EDGAR L.—‘‘ The Water-side.” Scottish 


Folk-song. Arranged for s.A.T.B. (No. 812. Zhe 
Musical Times.) 14d. 
ANKS, C. PENDOCK—The Office of the Holy 


Eucharist (with Benedictus and Agnus Dei) in E flat. 6d. 
ANTOCK, GRANVILLE—“ Young Love.” Trio for 
Female Voices. (No. 417. Novello’s Trios, Xc., for 
Female Voices.) 2d. 
ERESFORD, ARNOLD—* England.” Song. No. 1, 
in B flat; No. 3, in E flat. 2s. each. 
eal EDWARD —Capriccio in E major. 
Pianoforte. 2s. 
URGESS, FRANCIS—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, 
set to Gregorian tones, with Faux-Bourdons by 
L. VIADANA. 2d. 


For 


OATES, HENRY — ‘‘ Down Chelsea way.” Song. 
In C, for Bass. 2s. 

RIOU, BLANCHE —‘‘Un Tour de Valse.” For 
Pianoforte. 2s. 

LGAR, EDWARD — Romance for Bassoon and 


Orchestra (Op. 62). 
Pianoforte. 2s. 6d. 

— Serenade from ‘‘The Wand of Youth” (1st Suite). 
Arranged for Small Orchestra by JoHN POINTER. 
Ist Violin, 3d. ; 2nd Violin, 3d. ; Viola, 3d. ; Violon- 
cello and Basso, 6d. ; Flute, 3d. ; Clarinet, 3d. ; Harp 
or Pianoforte, Is. 


ELLOWES, E. H.—Bristol Use of the Preces and 
Responses. Revised and edited. 2d. 


—— Bristol Use of the Litany. Revised and edited. 2d. 


LETCHER, PERCY E.— ‘The Puritan Maid.” 
Song. In B flat, for Contralto or Baritone. 2s. 


“The Songsters’ Awakening.” Vocal Waltz. In C, 
for Soprano or Tenor ; in D, for Contralto or Baritone. 
2s. each. 
“To the River.” Vocal Barcarolle. In C, for 
Contralto or Baritone; in D, for Mezzo-Soprano or 
Tenor ; in E flat, for Soprano or Tenor. 2s. each. 
““The Toy Soldiers’ March.” Arranged for Small 
Orchestra. Conductor and Ist Violin, 6d.; 2nd 
Violin, 6d.; Viola, 6d.; Violoncello and Basso, 6d. 
Wind Parts, 4s. 

ILBERT, WALTER B.—‘‘ Come, ye thankful people, 

* come” (Tune, ‘* Thanksgiving”). Harvest Hymn. 

(No. 843. Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 1d. 

OODHART, A. M.—‘‘A Song of Lord's.” School 

Song. 6d. 

—— “Sweet Lavender.” A street cry. 

Series of Unison Songs, No. 6.) 2d. 
HAkwoon, BASIL—Concerto in D major (Op. 24). 
: For Organ and Orchestra. (No. 10. Original 
Compositions for the Organ, by Bast. HARWoOOD.) 3s. 

OPKINS, G. E.—Recessional (‘* God of our Fathers, 

known of old”). 1d. 

ING, ALF.-—Serenade (** Awake, the starry midnight 

~ hangs charm’d”). —Part-Song for Female 
4d. 


Arranged for Violoncello and 


(The Chester” 


Voices, 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—(cextinued ). 

A. C.—‘* The Earth and Man.” Trio, 

for s.s.A. (No. 414. Novello’s Trios, Xc., for Female 
Voices.) 3d. 
**A Song of morning.” Trio, for s.s.A. (No. 415. 
Novello’s Trios, &c., for Female Voices.) 3d. 
‘*The Rhyme of the four birds.” Trio, for s.s.a. 
(No. 416. Novello’s Trios, &c., for Female Voices.) 3d. 
‘My soul would drink those echoes.” Eight-part 
Song. (No. 1197. Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 4d. 


ENZIES, W. J. MILNE—Te Deum laudamus in F. 


N 4d. 


H.—Benedicite, omnia Opera in E fiat. 
2d. 


R.—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D. 4d. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 220, contains the 
following music in both Notations :—‘‘ Toll for the 
brave ” (March from ‘‘ Scipio”). Unison Song. HANDEL. 
14d. 
CHOOL SONGS—Edited by W. G. McNaucGurt. 
Published in two forms. 4. Voice parts in Staff and 
Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 


(8vo). 8. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
A. B. 
No. 888. Sunshine. Two-part Song. 
ETHEL M. Boyce 14d. 1d. 
», 1086. The birds. Two-part Song. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK 2d. — 
Book 217. Six Classical Songs, by various 
composers ... 6d. — 
»» 218. Six Classical Songs, by various 


composers ... Ob 
EARLE, HUMPHREY—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
in E flat. For Female Voices. 3d. 
EATON, F. R. H.—Evening Hymn, No. 4 (‘‘O Father, 
bless us now”). 2d. 
YLER, E. DOUGLAS—‘“ To Norah.” 
Tenor. 2s. 


SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS: 


Song. For 


BACH, J. S.—‘‘ How brightly shines yon star of morn” 
(** Wie schén leuchtet der Morgenstern”). A Church 
Cantata. Edited by Joun E. West. Choruses only. 


ONIC SOL-FA SERIES. — Edited by W. G. 


McNAUGHT. 
No. 1865. Love Song (Minnelied). Part-Song, 
for S.S.A.A. JoHANNEs BRAuMs_ Id. 
1866. The Bridegroom (Der Brautigam). 
Part-Song for s.s.A.A. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS Id. 
», 1867. Barcarolle (Barcarole). Part-Song, for 
JOHANNES BRAHMS Id. 
1868. Questionings (Fragen). Part-Song, for 
... JOHANNES BRAHMS Id. 
», 1870. The Nun (Die Nonne). Part-Song, 
for S.S.A.A. JoHANNEs BRAHMS Id. 
», 1874. If through the churchyard (Und gebst 
du iiber den Kirchhof). Part-Song, 
for S.S.A.A. JOHANNES BRAHMS 
,, 1878. Encinctured with a twine of leaves. 
Part-Song, for s.s.A. 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR — Id. 
», 1880. Serenade. Part-Song, for T.T.B.B. 
MENDELSSOHN Id. 
», 1881. Praise ye the Lord. Anthem 
H. Burron — 14d. 
», 1882. Light in darkness. Anthem 
D. CyriL JENKINS 14d. 
», 1883. There is no sorrow, Lord, too light. 
Anthem for Soprano Solo and 
Chorus ARTHUR Goprrey Id. 
», 1884. Calltoremembrance, O Lord. Anthem 


for Tenor Solo and Chorus 
J. VARLEY ROBERTS 
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Wind Parts, 4s. 

ILBERT, WALTER B.—‘‘ Come, ye thankful people, 

* come” (Tune, ‘* Thanksgiving”). Harvest Hymn. 

(No. 843. Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 1d. 

OODHART, A. M.—‘‘A Song of Lord's.” School 

Song. 6d. 

—— “Sweet Lavender.” A street cry. 

Series of Unison Songs, No. 6.) 2d. 
HAkwoon, BASIL—Concerto in D major (Op. 24). 
: For Organ and Orchestra. (No. 10. Original 
Compositions for the Organ, by Bast. HARWoOOD.) 3s. 

OPKINS, G. E.—Recessional (‘* God of our Fathers, 

known of old”). 1d. 

ING, ALF.-—Serenade (** Awake, the starry midnight 

~ hangs charm’d”). —Part-Song for Female 
4d. 


Arranged for Violoncello and 


(The Chester” 


Voices, 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—(cextinued ). 

A. C.—‘* The Earth and Man.” Trio, 

for s.s.A. (No. 414. Novello’s Trios, Xc., for Female 
Voices.) 3d. 
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Song. (No. 1197. Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 4d. 


ENZIES, W. J. MILNE—Te Deum laudamus in F. 


N 4d. 


H.—Benedicite, omnia Opera in E fiat. 
2d. 


R.—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D. 4d. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 220, contains the 
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brave ” (March from ‘‘ Scipio”). Unison Song. HANDEL. 
14d. 
CHOOL SONGS—Edited by W. G. McNaucGurt. 
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Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 


(8vo). 8. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
A. B. 
No. 888. Sunshine. Two-part Song. 
ETHEL M. Boyce 14d. 1d. 
», 1086. The birds. Two-part Song. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK 2d. — 
Book 217. Six Classical Songs, by various 
composers ... 6d. — 
»» 218. Six Classical Songs, by various 


composers ... Ob 
EARLE, HUMPHREY—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
in E flat. For Female Voices. 3d. 
EATON, F. R. H.—Evening Hymn, No. 4 (‘‘O Father, 
bless us now”). 2d. 
YLER, E. DOUGLAS—‘“ To Norah.” 
Tenor. 2s. 


SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS: 


Song. For 


BACH, J. S.—‘‘ How brightly shines yon star of morn” 
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Cantata. Edited by Joun E. West. Choruses only. 


ONIC SOL-FA SERIES. — Edited by W. G. 


McNAUGHT. 
No. 1865. Love Song (Minnelied). Part-Song, 
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for Tenor Solo and Chorus 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued.) 

RAVERS, MARY.—“* Bird raptures.” 
r.T.B.B. 3d. 

ya, EDWARD—“ Lift up your heads, O ye 

gates.” Anthem in the form of a Festival Introit. 

(Op. 11.) 3d. 


S. S.—** Blessed are they.” 
from the Anthem ‘O give thanks.” Edited by 
Joun E. West. (No. 160. Novello’s Short Anthems.) 14d. 
WE: JOHN E.—Te Deum laudamus in C, for 
A.T.B.B. (No. 90. Novello’s Services, &c., for 
Men’s Voices.) 4d. 


Part-Song, for 


Last movement 


—— Benedictus in C, for A.1.B.B. (No. 91. Novello’s 


Services, &c., for Men’s Voices.) 4d. 
REDUCED PRICES, 
ENNETT, W. STERNDALE—“ The May 
Words only, 5s. per 100. 
>LGAR, EDWARD—* The 
7s. 6d. per 100. 


(Jueen. 


Banner of St. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
MARK—*‘O strength and stay.” Evening 
Anthem, 10 cents. (3d.) 


—— ‘* The shadow of Thy wings.” Anthem. r1ocen's. (3d.) 
ERGE, IRENEE—“ He that goeth forth with weeping.” 


Anthem. 10 cents. (3d.) 
I ROWN, H. P.—‘‘ Hymn in the night.” Quartet for 
S.A.T.B. IoOcents. (3d.) 
OALE, BELLA—‘“ The mermaid’s song.” Four-part 


I2 cents. (4d.) 
-Communion Service in 


Song for Women’s Voices. 
I UNHAM, ROWLAND W. 


D (Op. 4). 35 cents. (Is.) 

ODGE, C. R.—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in E flat. 
1o cents. (3d.) 

TIS, P. O.—‘I will lift up mine eyes.” Anthem. 
I2 cents. (4d.) 


CHWARZ, 
Zion.” 
cents. (3d.) 
\ 7TAREING, H. W.—Te Deum laudamus in E fiat. 

15 cents. (6d.). 


MORITZ E.— ‘Sing, O daughter of 
Anthem for Christmas or General Use. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 


Advertisements for the next issue should reach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W., 


not later than 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22 
(First Post). 


THE MUSICAL TIMES. 


SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Two Lines .. se es © 30 
Three Lines ‘ ae 
For every addition al Line ee © O10 
HalfaColumn .. oe ée ee 8 
A Page ee ae es 7 30 0 


Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 


A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 


N THE CHANCERY DIVISION OF THE 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE :— 
Re LINDSAY GARRARD LIMITED. 


CLAYTON ». LINDSAY GARRARD LIMITED, 1910, 
L.No. 949. 


TO BE SOLD as a going concern by Private Treaty, subject to the 
approval of Mr. Justice Joyce in the said Action ALL the 
undertaking and Assets of the above-named Company, including 
the Plant and Machinery, Stock-in-Trade, Contracts, Book Debts, 
and Goodwill of the business of Organ Builders now being carried 
on at Wharf Buildings, L artinte, Gloucestershire. 


For further particulars apply to Mr. S. Sandeman, of 9, St. James 
Street, Accrington, Solicitor: Messrs. Jackson & Jackson, of 7, South 
Square, Gray's Inn, London, W.C., Solicitors ; or to Mr. F. L. 


Heppard, 
of Imperial Chambers, Blackburn, Chartered Accountant. 


Is likely to become popular, being effective and amusing. 
Oxford Times, 
OUPLES.” — A Part-Song for Male Voices 
(A. T.T.B.). Composed by A. E. Benson-Haskins. Sung by 
The Magdalen Glee Singers (Oxford), The Burlington Quartet, and 
The Bristol Cathedral Quartet. Price 6d. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Pustisuep. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 


SET TO MUSIC FOR EIGHT-PART CHORUS 
BY 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price THREEPENCE. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


CHORISTER’S AID TO 
MONOTONING 


BY 


C. S. FOSBERY, M.A. 


Headmaster, St. John’s School, Montreal ; 


‘ 


Late Choirmaster to the Church Choral Union (Howden Deanery, 
Yorks). 


Price THREEPENCE. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


THREE SONGS 


From A New CYCLE BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


THE POEMS BY 
GILBERT PARKER. 


OH, SOFT WAS THE SONG 


(Op. 59, No. 3). 
WAS IT SOME GOLDEN STAR 
(Op. 59, No. 5). 


TWILIGHT 


(Op. so, No. 6). 
Price Two SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
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ENGLISH LYRICS 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIxPENCB EACH SET. 


FIRST SET. 
*1, My true love hath my heart ... Sir Philip Sidney 
2. Good-night ... Shelley 
3. Where shall the lover rest ‘es wi Scott 
4. Willow, Willow, Willow Shakespeare 
SECOND SET. 
1. Omistress mine. Shakespeare 
2. Take, O take those lips aw ‘ay Shakespeare 
3. No longer mourn for me Shakespeare 
4. Blow, blow, thou winter wind Shakespeare 
5. When icicles hang by the wall Shakespeare 
THIRD SET. 
*1. To Lucasta, on going to the wars con Lovelace 
2. If thou would’st ease thine heart ... init Beddoes 
*}. To Althea, from prison... one on Lovelace 
*y. Why so pale and wan oe ore Suckling 
5. Through the ivory gate “Julian Sturgis 
*6. Of all the torments ... William Walsh 


FOURTH SET. 


*1. Thine eyes still shined forme .. Emerson 
*2, When lovers meet again Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 
*3, When we two parted wes Byron 
4. Weep you no more . ins Anon. 
3. There be none of Beauty’ s daughters sve Byron 
6. Bright star ... ove Keats 
FIFTH SET. 
*1, A stray nymph of Dian Julian Sturgis 
*2, Proud Maisie “we Scott 
*3. Crabbed age and youth . Shakespeare 
4. Lay a garland on my hearse Beaumont and Fletcher 
5. Love and laughter ... - Arthur Butler 
6. A girl to her glass ... r es Julian Sturgis 
7 ALullaby ... oun .. E. O. Jones 


SIXTH SET. 


*1. When comes my Gwen E. O. Jones 
*2, And yet I love her till I die ue ons Anon. 
*3. Love is a bable Anon. 
*y. A lover’s garland Alfred P. Graves 
5. At the hour the long day ends Alfred P. Graves 
6. Under the greenwood tree Shakespeare 


SEVENTH SET. 


1. Ona time the amorous Silvy one on Anon. 
2. Follow a shadow an ... Ben Jonson 
3. Ye little birds that sit and sing Thomas Heywood 
4. O never say that I was false of heart Shakespeare 
6. Sleep “Julian Sturgis 
EIGHTH SET. 
1. Whence Julian Sturgis 
2. Nightfall in winter . Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 
3. Marian George Meredith 
4. Dirge in woods ii George Meredith 
5. Looking backward ... see wes Julian Sturgis 
6. Grapes Julian Sturgis 
NINTH SET. 
1. Three aspects : ... Mary E. Coleridge 
2. A fairy town (St. Andrews) ... Mary E. Coleridge 
3- The witches’ wood .. ams ... Mary E. Coleridge 
4. Whether I live se aan ... Mary E. Coleridge 
5. Armida’s garden... en .. Mary E. Coleridge | 
6. The maiden sue on ... Mary E. Coleridge 
7. There “as ... Mary E. Coleridge 


The Songs marked * may be had separately, price 1s. 6d. each. 


Loxpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 


THE MUSICAL 
EDUCATOR. 


A LIBRARY OF INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC 
WRITTEN BY EXPERTS. 


FIRST PAYMENT, ts. 6d. 


The aim of ‘*The Musical Educator” is to supply in 
compact and interesting form a complete and systematic 
musical education. 

We would especially draw attention to the following 
names of Leaders in the Musical World, and of the subjects 
for which they are responsible. The practical value of these 
sections will be apparent to all students and professors of 
music and singing. 

MARK HAMBOURG, ‘‘The Piano and how to Play it.” 

EDWIN H. LEMARE, “The Art of Organ Playing.” 

MADAME MARCHESI, ‘The Teaching of Singing.” 

JOHN DUNN, “On Playing the Violin.” 

DR. F. H. COWEN, “ The Art of Conducting.” 

Course of Voice Training, Singing, and Solfeggio. Course 
on the Pianoforte. Course on the Violin. — Positions 
illustrated by Diagrams and Photographs. Course on 
Harmonium, American Organ, and on the Organ. Lessons 
on Scientific Basis of Music. Lessons on Rudiments of 
Music. Course on Harmony and Counterpoint. Lessons in 
Canon and Fugue. Lessons in Musical Forms, Musical 
Analysis and Composition. Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Articles on the Instruments used in the Orchestras and in 
Military Bands. History of Music. Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians. Articles on Children’s Music and Musical 
Drill. Articles on Choir Training and Conducting. Article 
on Congregational Music. Article on Musical Degrees and 
Education. Article on Nationality in Music. 


JS VALUE TO THE TEACHER. 
‘*The Musical Educator” every section is dealt with by 
an sane Its value to the teacher of music is obvious, 
because it shows the way—at once simple and lucid—in 
which some of the greatest of musical professors would set 
about the instruction of a pupil anxious to perfect himself in 
his particular department, whether it be that of the piano, 
the violin, the harp, or any other instrument, or of any 
department of singing. 

Add to this its all-round value as a standard work of 
reference on every point concerning the wide domain of 
music and musicians, and it will be granted that ‘*The 
Musical Educator” is unique as well as complete. 

TWO OPINIONS 
Sir J. FREDERICK BRIDGE. 

***The Musical Educator’ is full of useful information 
plainly set forth. The musical illustrations are excellent.” 

Dr. CRESER, Mus. D. Oxon, F.R.C.O., F.T.C.L. 
(Examiner in Music at Trinity College), writes :— 
**We have here an illuminative work of great value, 
not only to the student, but also to the general reader. 

. . . It contains excellent instructions.’ 


FREE INQUIRY FORM. 


CAXTON PUBLISHING Co., LTD., 
Clun House, Surrey Street, London, W.C. 
Please send me, free of charge, and without any oblig ation on my 
part, your illustrated booklet on ‘The Musical Educator,” and par- 


ticulars of your plan by which the five volumes are delivered for a first 
payment of 1s. 6d., the balance being paid by a few small monthly 


payments. 


0 
| 
eae (Send this form or a post-card mentioning ‘‘ The Musical Times.”) q 
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Analysis and Composition. Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Articles on the Instruments used in the Orchestras and in 
Military Bands. History of Music. Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians. Articles on Children’s Music and Musical 
Drill. Articles on Choir Training and Conducting. Article 
on Congregational Music. Article on Musical Degrees and 
Education. Article on Nationality in Music. 


JS VALUE TO THE TEACHER. 
‘*The Musical Educator” every section is dealt with by 
an sane Its value to the teacher of music is obvious, 
because it shows the way—at once simple and lucid—in 
which some of the greatest of musical professors would set 
about the instruction of a pupil anxious to perfect himself in 
his particular department, whether it be that of the piano, 
the violin, the harp, or any other instrument, or of any 
department of singing. 

Add to this its all-round value as a standard work of 
reference on every point concerning the wide domain of 
music and musicians, and it will be granted that ‘*The 
Musical Educator” is unique as well as complete. 

TWO OPINIONS 
Sir J. FREDERICK BRIDGE. 

***The Musical Educator’ is full of useful information 
plainly set forth. The musical illustrations are excellent.” 

Dr. CRESER, Mus. D. Oxon, F.R.C.O., F.T.C.L. 
(Examiner in Music at Trinity College), writes :— 
**We have here an illuminative work of great value, 
not only to the student, but also to the general reader. 

. . . It contains excellent instructions.’ 


FREE INQUIRY FORM. 


CAXTON PUBLISHING Co., LTD., 
Clun House, Surrey Street, London, W.C. 
Please send me, free of charge, and without any oblig ation on my 
part, your illustrated booklet on ‘The Musical Educator,” and par- 


ticulars of your plan by which the five volumes are delivered for a first 
payment of 1s. 6d., the balance being paid by a few small monthly 


payments. 


0 
| 
eae (Send this form or a post-card mentioning ‘‘ The Musical Times.”) q 
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L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
SPECIAL COURSES of CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS for 
Teachers of Singing and the Pianoforte. 
MR. R. J. PITCHER, Mus.B., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., 
Double Diploma, Singing and Pianoforte ; Professor of Singing, G.S.M. 
The Singing Courses for Teachers of Singing and Choirmasters 
receive the entire approbation of 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., anno 
Sir GEORGE MARTIN, M.V.O., 
by whom they are recommended. (It is necessary, however, to state 
that the se ge ntlemen will not reply to letters.) 
Special pap rs on “Tue Acr or Toucu.” Over taken 
by I Pupils Ss. , Bounds ary Re ad, St. J hn’ Wood, N.V 


INCOLN CATHEDRAL CHOIR and CHOIR 

SCHOOL.—Next Examination for entrance, October 18. Usuaj 

age of Admission, between g and 11 years. Two Graduate Masters, 
Inclusive School Charges, £5 a Term. Apply to the Precentor. 


HOIRBOYS WANTED for St. Mary Magda. 


lene’s, Paddington. Small salary. Musical service. Apply by 
letter, stating age and qualifications, to the Choirmaster, Chichester 
House, Upper Westbourne Terrace, W. A FEW V OL UNTARY 
MEN are also wanted for the Choir. 
i ENOR and BASS WANTED at St. Luke's, 
Chelsea. Good readers, Salaries, £16 p.a. Address, Choir. 


master, St. Luke’s, Sydney Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


R. H: AMILTON ROBINSON | Mus.D. Dunelm., 
A.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.), PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION, ORCHE STRATION, 
ACOUSTICS, &c. Preparation for University, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
R.C.O., and other Examinations. Lessons out or by corre- 
sponde nce. 30, Mount Park Cc rescent, Ealing, W. 


M R. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., 
CO: = m S (post) for all Musical Examinations. Pupils have 
passed the A.T.C.L., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC. 
Course. Pupil was award ter Stillie bursary (G hase sow, 1906). Compositions 
Revised. _P wtland House, L ancaster. 


\ 4 AL LIS A. W AL LIS for Voice Production, 
Singing, Elocution. Lessonsat West-End Studio. Write, Resi- 
, Ac ade my, Ealing, W. Unique Vocaland Articulation Exercises, 2s. 


D¥ind . WARRINER has a VACANCY for a 
PROFESSIONAL PUPIL of either sex, resident or non- 
Many 


dene e 


residen in prepar: atic Qn for appointment qualified. 


advantages and special considerations availab Particulars on appli- 
cation—De Crespigny Le Der nmark Hill, 

\ ADAME M. \RIE WIT T, for NATURAL 
1 VOICE PRODUCTION and ‘ARTISTIC SINGING. 


5, Blomfield Road, Maida Vale. Her well-recommended Vocal Exercises, 

** The Singer's Guide,” 2s. 6d. net, publ lished by Novel llo & C o. »L td. 

M R. PERCY WOOD, F .R.C.O., Specialist in 
preparing Candidates for F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., &c. 


Particulars of System forwarded on application. 


RECENT SUCCESSES: 71 Correspondence Pupils have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. since 1909, as follows : 
11 F.R.C.O., July, rgro. 22 A.R.C.O., July, 1910. 
3 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1910. 12 A.R.C.O., Jan., rgro. 
5 F.R.C.O., July, 1909. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1909. 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1909. 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1909. 
Addre ess, 8, Harley Road, Harlesden, London, N.W. 
\ ISS M. S. THORPE (Certificated Masseuse), 
4 SPECIALIST in Throat and Arm and Hand Massage for 


Singers and Musicians (ladies only). Highest medical references. 
Patients visited. For particulars apply, 15, Royal Mansions, London 


Road, Croyd 
ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
LONDON, so-60, Cuancery Lane, W.C. 


Board of Tutors: 
Dr. Jawes Lyon, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
Ir. J. G. Coover, Mus. Bac Dunel m., F. R.C -O., L.R.ALM, 
Mr. Avert V. Davies, Mus. Du inelm. et Vic toria, 
Mr. G. D. Rawts B ac. London. 
GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS IN HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM AND 
ANALYSIS, ORCHESTRATION, Etc. 
Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 


Pupils prepared for Mus. Doc., 


A.R.C.O., F.R.C.O., and all exz uminatic ms by experienced University 
Graduates in Music. Terms moderate. Prospectus free on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, E. S. Kin NG 


\ NOTE TO PIANO STUDENTS. 


f THE EHREMAYER 
SIGHT-PLAYING will con- 


Remember that a Corre spondence Course « 


SYSTE Ot PIANOFORTE 


sideral augment your usual studies. The Course enal le s the 
pianist to play at first sight any piece whic h he is tec ‘eo illy able 
to master The practice involved takes about Fifteen Minutes 

1 three months a proficiency « pee attained which could 


daily, and in 
not j : for many hours 


HRE: MAVE 27 7, Chancery 


not otherwise be attained without ye mate actising 
daily Send for Booklet, Mr. L. M. 
Lane 


M's ISS IVORSEN, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.; Gold 
lal (as Performer), PIANO LESSONS, from 4s. 6d. ; 
COAC Hine for Exams., Works and Songs: reads MS. ; Transposition ; 
~ dern Lang Private Practices from 2s. West-End Studio. 
, Drewste ud Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 
M’ SIC STUDIO, 223, Oxford 
Furnished, Light, rod. an hour (fire, gas included) ; 
New Bliithner Grand Piano, 


guages. 


Street, W.— 

after 7 p.m., 

liguot Scaling 
orma!) 


Saturdays, 1s. 


I ATH.— Professional ladies and gentlemen visiting 

this City will find excellent TEACHING ROOMS at this high- 
class establishment, 15, 
C. Milsom & Son Ltd., 


Milsom Street, Bath. Charges moderate. 
Milsom Street, Bath. 


] ASS WANTED, £10; also voluntary assistance, 
Apply, Organist, S. Saviour’ s, Aberdeen Park, Highbury, N, 
B4s5 SOLOIST REQUIRES Church (W. or N.W, 

London). Moderate Salary. F. G., Novelle & Co., Lid, 
160, Wardour Street, Ww. 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY 


ASYLUM, 


CHEDDLETON, LEEK. 
LADY PROBATIONE IRED (preference given to 
Vocalists). There are VAC CIES for ladies (aged 21 to 30) to be 


trained as Mental and Ge vale y Nurses in connection with the Nursing 
Certificate of the Medico-Psychological Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 3 years’ systematic and practical training given. Only thos 
of good education need apply. Salary commences at £20 per annum, 
together with Board, Lodging, Washing, and Uniform. 

Applications, with full particulars (which must include profession o 
Candidate's father), to be made to the Medical Superintendent. 


CENTLEW\ YMAN seeks Post as NURSERY 

GOVERNESS or LADY NURSE to young children in retum 
for Comfortable Home and Good Vocal Training. Apply, H., St. Ivel’, 
Bookham, Surrey. 


OSITIONS SECURED for ORGANISTS in 

Churches in the United States. Write for Terms: CHOIR 

EXCHANGE, 136, Fifth Avenue, New York. VACANCIES 
ALWAYS. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 

for St. James’ Church, Gravesend. Must be good disciplinarian, 

and thoroughly competent in voice-production, as well as good executant 

Service not elaborate, but music of the best quality desired. In the final 

selection, musical abilities will be tested by a Mus. Bac. Salary, £ 
perannum. Apply, Vicar, St. James’, Gravesend. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 
4 e Parish Church, Minchinhampton, Glos. £50 per annum. 
ector, 


\V R. E. H. THORNE has a VACANCY in his 
4 a RESIDENT PUPIL. 19, Clarendon Gardens 


Apply, 


Maida Vale, 


HE ORGANIST of Worcester Cathedral has a 
VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. Apply, Ivor Atkins, 
College Yard, Worcester. 


JUPIL, able to take Music Practice or assist with 
Juniors five hours weekly, can be received as BOARDER in good 

= uss School in N. London, for half usual fees. Write, M. P., c/o Paton’s 

, Cannon Street, London. 
\ TANTED, a first-class PLANOFORTE TUNER 
and REPAIRER. Thorough knowledge of American Organs 
Harmoniums, and Piano Players absolutely necessary. ust 4 
Cyelist. Only first-class men need apply. Full particulars, wid 
references, , to Messrs. Heins & Co., Ltd., Broad Street, , Hereford. 


TO MU ASSISTA| ANTS. 
MART, energetic ASSISTANT WANTED.— 


Must have thorough knowledge and experience of sheet music 


small goods and talking machines ; good piano salesman ; able to play 
piano. Good opening for capable man. 
Apply, with photo, stating age, experience, references, salary 


required, Sir Herbert Mz Sons, Leicester. 


SSISTANT in Music Trade desires CHANGE 
4 of employment. London or near. 26; Good appearance ; Sigh 
reader. Secretarial work. C. S., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, W ardow 
Street, W. 

~HURCHES, CHAPELS, &c.—Various ORGANS. 

New and Second-hand. W. E. Richardson & Sons (Established 

1845), Central Organ Works, Hulme, Manchester. Formerly Bishop, 
Starr & Richardson, London. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE 

Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Chambe 

from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, C Cambridge 
Organ Works, C ambridge. 


HURCH ORGAN for SALE (Bargain ).—One 

Manual and Pedal Bourdon ; open diapason, 8 ft. ; front pipe 

10 stops. Guaranteed. *rice on application, W. Hewitt, Orgat 
Builder, St. Luke's Yard, Bravington Road, Paddington. 
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Sir GEORGE MARTIN, M.V.O., 
by whom they are recommended. (It is necessary, however, to state 
that the se ge ntlemen will not reply to letters.) 
Special pap rs on “Tue Acr or Toucu.” Over taken 
by I Pupils Ss. , Bounds ary Re ad, St. J hn’ Wood, N.V 
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SCHOOL.—Next Examination for entrance, October 18. Usuaj 

age of Admission, between g and 11 years. Two Graduate Masters, 
Inclusive School Charges, £5 a Term. Apply to the Precentor. 


HOIRBOYS WANTED for St. Mary Magda. 


lene’s, Paddington. Small salary. Musical service. Apply by 
letter, stating age and qualifications, to the Choirmaster, Chichester 
House, Upper Westbourne Terrace, W. A FEW V OL UNTARY 
MEN are also wanted for the Choir. 
i ENOR and BASS WANTED at St. Luke's, 
Chelsea. Good readers, Salaries, £16 p.a. Address, Choir. 


master, St. Luke’s, Sydney Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


R. H: AMILTON ROBINSON | Mus.D. Dunelm., 
A.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.), PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION, ORCHE STRATION, 
ACOUSTICS, &c. Preparation for University, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
R.C.O., and other Examinations. Lessons out or by corre- 
sponde nce. 30, Mount Park Cc rescent, Ealing, W. 


M R. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., 
CO: = m S (post) for all Musical Examinations. Pupils have 
passed the A.T.C.L., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC. 
Course. Pupil was award ter Stillie bursary (G hase sow, 1906). Compositions 
Revised. _P wtland House, L ancaster. 


\ 4 AL LIS A. W AL LIS for Voice Production, 
Singing, Elocution. Lessonsat West-End Studio. Write, Resi- 
, Ac ade my, Ealing, W. Unique Vocaland Articulation Exercises, 2s. 


D¥ind . WARRINER has a VACANCY for a 
PROFESSIONAL PUPIL of either sex, resident or non- 
Many 


dene e 


residen in prepar: atic Qn for appointment qualified. 


advantages and special considerations availab Particulars on appli- 
cation—De Crespigny Le Der nmark Hill, 

\ ADAME M. \RIE WIT T, for NATURAL 
1 VOICE PRODUCTION and ‘ARTISTIC SINGING. 


5, Blomfield Road, Maida Vale. Her well-recommended Vocal Exercises, 

** The Singer's Guide,” 2s. 6d. net, publ lished by Novel llo & C o. »L td. 

M R. PERCY WOOD, F .R.C.O., Specialist in 
preparing Candidates for F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., &c. 


Particulars of System forwarded on application. 


RECENT SUCCESSES: 71 Correspondence Pupils have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. since 1909, as follows : 
11 F.R.C.O., July, rgro. 22 A.R.C.O., July, 1910. 
3 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1910. 12 A.R.C.O., Jan., rgro. 
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Addre ess, 8, Harley Road, Harlesden, London, N.W. 
\ ISS M. S. THORPE (Certificated Masseuse), 
4 SPECIALIST in Throat and Arm and Hand Massage for 


Singers and Musicians (ladies only). Highest medical references. 
Patients visited. For particulars apply, 15, Royal Mansions, London 
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GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS IN HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM AND 
ANALYSIS, ORCHESTRATION, Etc. 
Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 


Pupils prepared for Mus. Doc., 


A.R.C.O., F.R.C.O., and all exz uminatic ms by experienced University 
Graduates in Music. Terms moderate. Prospectus free on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, E. S. Kin NG 


\ NOTE TO PIANO STUDENTS. 


f THE EHREMAYER 
SIGHT-PLAYING will con- 


Remember that a Corre spondence Course « 


SYSTE Ot PIANOFORTE 


sideral augment your usual studies. The Course enal le s the 
pianist to play at first sight any piece whic h he is tec ‘eo illy able 
to master The practice involved takes about Fifteen Minutes 

1 three months a proficiency « pee attained which could 
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not j : for many hours 
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daily Send for Booklet, Mr. L. M. 
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M's ISS IVORSEN, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.; Gold 
lal (as Performer), PIANO LESSONS, from 4s. 6d. ; 
COAC Hine for Exams., Works and Songs: reads MS. ; Transposition ; 
~ dern Lang Private Practices from 2s. West-End Studio. 
, Drewste ud Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 
M’ SIC STUDIO, 223, Oxford 
Furnished, Light, rod. an hour (fire, gas included) ; 
New Bliithner Grand Piano, 


guages. 


Street, W.— 

after 7 p.m., 

liguot Scaling 
orma!) 


Saturdays, 1s. 


I ATH.— Professional ladies and gentlemen visiting 

this City will find excellent TEACHING ROOMS at this high- 
class establishment, 15, 
C. Milsom & Son Ltd., 


Milsom Street, Bath. Charges moderate. 
Milsom Street, Bath. 


] ASS WANTED, £10; also voluntary assistance, 
Apply, Organist, S. Saviour’ s, Aberdeen Park, Highbury, N, 
B4s5 SOLOIST REQUIRES Church (W. or N.W, 

London). Moderate Salary. F. G., Novelle & Co., Lid, 
160, Wardour Street, Ww. 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY 


ASYLUM, 


CHEDDLETON, LEEK. 
LADY PROBATIONE IRED (preference given to 
Vocalists). There are VAC CIES for ladies (aged 21 to 30) to be 


trained as Mental and Ge vale y Nurses in connection with the Nursing 
Certificate of the Medico-Psychological Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 3 years’ systematic and practical training given. Only thos 
of good education need apply. Salary commences at £20 per annum, 
together with Board, Lodging, Washing, and Uniform. 

Applications, with full particulars (which must include profession o 
Candidate's father), to be made to the Medical Superintendent. 


CENTLEW\ YMAN seeks Post as NURSERY 

GOVERNESS or LADY NURSE to young children in retum 
for Comfortable Home and Good Vocal Training. Apply, H., St. Ivel’, 
Bookham, Surrey. 


OSITIONS SECURED for ORGANISTS in 

Churches in the United States. Write for Terms: CHOIR 

EXCHANGE, 136, Fifth Avenue, New York. VACANCIES 
ALWAYS. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 

for St. James’ Church, Gravesend. Must be good disciplinarian, 

and thoroughly competent in voice-production, as well as good executant 

Service not elaborate, but music of the best quality desired. In the final 

selection, musical abilities will be tested by a Mus. Bac. Salary, £ 
perannum. Apply, Vicar, St. James’, Gravesend. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 
4 e Parish Church, Minchinhampton, Glos. £50 per annum. 
ector, 


\V R. E. H. THORNE has a VACANCY in his 
4 a RESIDENT PUPIL. 19, Clarendon Gardens 


Apply, 


Maida Vale, 


HE ORGANIST of Worcester Cathedral has a 
VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. Apply, Ivor Atkins, 
College Yard, Worcester. 


JUPIL, able to take Music Practice or assist with 
Juniors five hours weekly, can be received as BOARDER in good 

= uss School in N. London, for half usual fees. Write, M. P., c/o Paton’s 

, Cannon Street, London. 
\ TANTED, a first-class PLANOFORTE TUNER 
and REPAIRER. Thorough knowledge of American Organs 
Harmoniums, and Piano Players absolutely necessary. ust 4 
Cyelist. Only first-class men need apply. Full particulars, wid 
references, , to Messrs. Heins & Co., Ltd., Broad Street, , Hereford. 


TO MU ASSISTA| ANTS. 
MART, energetic ASSISTANT WANTED.— 


Must have thorough knowledge and experience of sheet music 


small goods and talking machines ; good piano salesman ; able to play 
piano. Good opening for capable man. 
Apply, with photo, stating age, experience, references, salary 


required, Sir Herbert Mz Sons, Leicester. 


SSISTANT in Music Trade desires CHANGE 
4 of employment. London or near. 26; Good appearance ; Sigh 
reader. Secretarial work. C. S., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, W ardow 
Street, W. 

~HURCHES, CHAPELS, &c.—Various ORGANS. 

New and Second-hand. W. E. Richardson & Sons (Established 

1845), Central Organ Works, Hulme, Manchester. Formerly Bishop, 
Starr & Richardson, London. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE 

Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Chambe 

from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, C Cambridge 
Organ Works, C ambridge. 


HURCH ORGAN for SALE (Bargain ).—One 

Manual and Pedal Bourdon ; open diapason, 8 ft. ; front pipe 

10 stops. Guaranteed. *rice on application, W. Hewitt, Orgat 
Builder, St. Luke's Yard, Bravington Road, Paddington. 
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HURCH ORGANS, built partly with sound, 
second-hand materials. Inclusive prices, including carriage and 
erection (if desired), from £200. For particulars, &c., address, Norman 
& Beard, Ltd., 61, Berners Street, London, W. (Organ Builders to 
H.M. The King). 


standing in a London Church, containing 17 Stops and Couplers, 
Tremulant, &c. Price £150. Also large Two-Manual with 23 Stops. 
Price £200. In good playing order. Organist, 442, High Road, 
Chiswick, London. 
HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal PIPE ORGAN, 
giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on its single key- 
board. Prices from £70. Over 750 supplied. Estimates given for 
Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three- Manual Organs, &c. 
PositivE OrGan Co., Ltd., 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 
Tube Station), London, N.W. 


O P C, ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. We are 

““ ** makers to Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our 
goods are pronounced “‘the only perfect,” and we are thrice granted 
H.M.R.L., for real merit. Write, O.P.C. Works, Brinscall, Chorley. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers; blown 

by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London 

Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (1 minute from Station). Telephone—693 

Sydenham. 

OR SALE. — BECHSTEIN CONCERT GRAND. 

No good offer refused. Particulars on application. Address: 
Dennison, Grange Road, Bushey. 


OR SALE.—A Grecian Model Double-Action 
HARP, by Sepastian Erarp. In perfect order, £30. Abel & 
Sons, Ltd., 9, Parade, Northampton. 
M USIC FOR DISPOSAL.— Piano, Theory, 
Vocal, Choral. Send Card for List. W. Roberts, 22, Westbury 
Road, London, W. 
M USICIAN SELLING OFF LIBRARY. Scores, 
4 Theory, History, Piano, &c._ List from S., 128, Brighton Road, 
Croydon. 


ENTLEMAN, Mus. Bac. (A.R.C.M., Teaching 

Singing), wishes to PURCHASE high-class TEACHING CON. 

NECTION (Singing). North of England or Midlands preferred. 
Address: X. Y. Z., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


GOOD MUSIC CONNECTION for SALE in 

South Africa, near the Coast. Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, and 
Harmony Pupils. Organist of English Church. Healthy town. Very 
gy terms. Write, Omega, Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, W. 


OR SALE.— TEACHING CONNECTION in 

Seaport in South Africa. Violin, Pianoforte, Violoncello if possible. 

Orchestral experience desirable. Letters, addiess, ‘* Violino,” Novello 
& Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


INGING CONNECTION to DISPOSE OF, in 
important and large industrial district. For particulars, address, 
A.R.C.M., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W 


VERY COMPOSER should send for DINHAM, 
BLYTH & CO.’'S Specimens and Price Lists (free) for Litho- 
graphing Anthems, Songs, &c. 50 Copies of Hymn-Tune, Kyrie, &c., 
38. 6d. ; 100, 48s. 6d. 27, Fenchurch Street, London. Established 1872. 


Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 

47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES of 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every month. 
Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks, 
Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may require. 
Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. 
Terms on application. 


PIANO PEDALS. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Intending purchasers should write for our Price List of Pneumatic 
and Mechanical attachments for the Piano. 

Perfect touch and repetition guaranteed ; Piano action not interfered 
with, and left absolutely free ; Pedals easily removed. 


WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


SCOVELL & CO., Lrp., Crry OrGan Works, EpiveurGcu. 


NICHOLSON AND CO. 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
Specifications and Estimates sent free. 


THE OLD FIRM. 


P. CONACHER & CO. 
Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


ESTABLISHED 1750. 
Telephone: 1788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams: ‘Cantabile, London.” 


GRAY & DAVISON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PRATT STREET, N.W. 


Anp at LIVERPOOL anp OXFORD. 


Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. 


NORMAN & BEARD, Loto. 
PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHMENTS 


FOR THE PIANO. 
The most reliable on the market and recommended by 
the leading solo Organists. 
Write for Price List, 
NORMAN & BEARD, Ltp., 

Telephone: Gerrard 9145. 61, BERNERS STREET, W. 
ASY COMMUNION SERVICE in D. By 
Frank Apb.Lam (including Introit, Offertorium, Agnus Dei, and 
Benedictus). Price 6d.—Novetto & Co., Wardour Street, London. 
This service is written on the same lines, and contains all the features 
which have made the composer's famous Service in F so extremely 
popular. SIMPLE COMMUNION SERVICE in G. By Frank 
Aptam. For Choir and Congregation. Price 4d.—Nove tio & Co., Ltd. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp. 


Lecturer at the Collége de France. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


M USIC: ITS LAW AND EVOLUTION. By 
4 Juces Compariev, 
Authorised translation, 
“The book is one of great power—the thinking, the argumentation 
and the historical knowledge all touching a far higher plane than one is 
used to in musical literature. M. Combarieu’s breadth of view is 
nowhere more admirable than in some of his demonstrations of the 
connection between the music and the general life of an epoch." —Nation, 
“The most important contribution of recent years to musical criticism. 
...+ This book is the work of a scholar and a thinker. The most 
profound learning has gone towards its writing, and every page is 
illuminated by clearness and brilliance of thought.” 
— Manchester Courier. 


THE SINGING AND 
EFFECTS AND TREAT- 


“HE ABUSE OF 

SPEAKING VOICE, CAUSES, 
MENT. By E. J. Movure, Associate Professor to the Faculté 
de Medicine, Bordeaux, and A. Bowyer, Fils, Ex-interne des 
H6pitaux, Bordeaux, Physician to the Baths, Conterets. Trans- 
lated by Mactrop Yearstey, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the 
Royal Ear Hospital, Medical Inspector of London County Council 
Deaf Schools, &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“The little book gives a thoroughly sound exposition from the 
scientific standpoint of its subject, the causes, effects, and treatment of 
vocal complaints being explained very learnedly, and yet with sufficient 
| simplicity to be easily understood. . . . ‘The authors prove themselves 
to have no mean knowledge of the arts of singing and speaking, and all 
those whose business it is to make a livelihood out of their voice may 
turn to the volume with the liveliest anticipation of not being 
disappointed. ”"—Scetsman. 


HE ART OF MUSIC. 


New and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 


By Sir C. H. PARRY. 
(1. S. S.) 5% 


Lectures delivered 
Fourth Edition, 


HILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 
at the Royal Institution. By W. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


lilustrated Autumn List sent post-free on application, 


DrYDEN Hovusr, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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HURCH ORGANS, built partly with sound, 
second-hand materials. Inclusive prices, including carriage and 
erection (if desired), from £200. For particulars, &c., address, Norman 
& Beard, Ltd., 61, Berners Street, London, W. (Organ Builders to 
H.M. The King). 


standing in a London Church, containing 17 Stops and Couplers, 
Tremulant, &c. Price £150. Also large Two-Manual with 23 Stops. 
Price £200. In good playing order. Organist, 442, High Road, 
Chiswick, London. 
HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal PIPE ORGAN, 
giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on its single key- 
board. Prices from £70. Over 750 supplied. Estimates given for 
Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three- Manual Organs, &c. 
PositivE OrGan Co., Ltd., 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 
Tube Station), London, N.W. 


O P C, ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. We are 

““ ** makers to Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our 
goods are pronounced “‘the only perfect,” and we are thrice granted 
H.M.R.L., for real merit. Write, O.P.C. Works, Brinscall, Chorley. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers; blown 

by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London 

Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (1 minute from Station). Telephone—693 

Sydenham. 

OR SALE. — BECHSTEIN CONCERT GRAND. 

No good offer refused. Particulars on application. Address: 
Dennison, Grange Road, Bushey. 


OR SALE.—A Grecian Model Double-Action 
HARP, by Sepastian Erarp. In perfect order, £30. Abel & 
Sons, Ltd., 9, Parade, Northampton. 
M USIC FOR DISPOSAL.— Piano, Theory, 
Vocal, Choral. Send Card for List. W. Roberts, 22, Westbury 
Road, London, W. 
M USICIAN SELLING OFF LIBRARY. Scores, 
4 Theory, History, Piano, &c._ List from S., 128, Brighton Road, 
Croydon. 


ENTLEMAN, Mus. Bac. (A.R.C.M., Teaching 

Singing), wishes to PURCHASE high-class TEACHING CON. 

NECTION (Singing). North of England or Midlands preferred. 
Address: X. Y. Z., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


GOOD MUSIC CONNECTION for SALE in 

South Africa, near the Coast. Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, and 
Harmony Pupils. Organist of English Church. Healthy town. Very 
gy terms. Write, Omega, Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, W. 


OR SALE.— TEACHING CONNECTION in 

Seaport in South Africa. Violin, Pianoforte, Violoncello if possible. 

Orchestral experience desirable. Letters, addiess, ‘* Violino,” Novello 
& Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


INGING CONNECTION to DISPOSE OF, in 
important and large industrial district. For particulars, address, 
A.R.C.M., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W 


VERY COMPOSER should send for DINHAM, 
BLYTH & CO.’'S Specimens and Price Lists (free) for Litho- 
graphing Anthems, Songs, &c. 50 Copies of Hymn-Tune, Kyrie, &c., 
38. 6d. ; 100, 48s. 6d. 27, Fenchurch Street, London. Established 1872. 


Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 

47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES of 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every month. 
Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks, 
Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may require. 
Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. 
Terms on application. 


PIANO PEDALS. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Intending purchasers should write for our Price List of Pneumatic 
and Mechanical attachments for the Piano. 

Perfect touch and repetition guaranteed ; Piano action not interfered 
with, and left absolutely free ; Pedals easily removed. 


WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


SCOVELL & CO., Lrp., Crry OrGan Works, EpiveurGcu. 


NICHOLSON AND CO. 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
Specifications and Estimates sent free. 


THE OLD FIRM. 


P. CONACHER & CO. 
Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


ESTABLISHED 1750. 
Telephone: 1788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams: ‘Cantabile, London.” 


GRAY & DAVISON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PRATT STREET, N.W. 


Anp at LIVERPOOL anp OXFORD. 


Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. 


NORMAN & BEARD, Loto. 
PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHMENTS 


FOR THE PIANO. 
The most reliable on the market and recommended by 
the leading solo Organists. 
Write for Price List, 
NORMAN & BEARD, Ltp., 

Telephone: Gerrard 9145. 61, BERNERS STREET, W. 
ASY COMMUNION SERVICE in D. By 
Frank Apb.Lam (including Introit, Offertorium, Agnus Dei, and 
Benedictus). Price 6d.—Novetto & Co., Wardour Street, London. 
This service is written on the same lines, and contains all the features 
which have made the composer's famous Service in F so extremely 
popular. SIMPLE COMMUNION SERVICE in G. By Frank 
Aptam. For Choir and Congregation. Price 4d.—Nove tio & Co., Ltd. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp. 


Lecturer at the Collége de France. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


M USIC: ITS LAW AND EVOLUTION. By 
4 Juces Compariev, 
Authorised translation, 
“The book is one of great power—the thinking, the argumentation 
and the historical knowledge all touching a far higher plane than one is 
used to in musical literature. M. Combarieu’s breadth of view is 
nowhere more admirable than in some of his demonstrations of the 
connection between the music and the general life of an epoch." —Nation, 
“The most important contribution of recent years to musical criticism. 
...+ This book is the work of a scholar and a thinker. The most 
profound learning has gone towards its writing, and every page is 
illuminated by clearness and brilliance of thought.” 
— Manchester Courier. 


THE SINGING AND 
EFFECTS AND TREAT- 


“HE ABUSE OF 

SPEAKING VOICE, CAUSES, 
MENT. By E. J. Movure, Associate Professor to the Faculté 
de Medicine, Bordeaux, and A. Bowyer, Fils, Ex-interne des 
H6pitaux, Bordeaux, Physician to the Baths, Conterets. Trans- 
lated by Mactrop Yearstey, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the 
Royal Ear Hospital, Medical Inspector of London County Council 
Deaf Schools, &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“The little book gives a thoroughly sound exposition from the 
scientific standpoint of its subject, the causes, effects, and treatment of 
vocal complaints being explained very learnedly, and yet with sufficient 
| simplicity to be easily understood. . . . ‘The authors prove themselves 
to have no mean knowledge of the arts of singing and speaking, and all 
those whose business it is to make a livelihood out of their voice may 
turn to the volume with the liveliest anticipation of not being 
disappointed. ”"—Scetsman. 


HE ART OF MUSIC. 


New and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 


By Sir C. H. PARRY. 
(1. S. S.) 5% 


Lectures delivered 
Fourth Edition, 


HILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 
at the Royal Institution. By W. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


lilustrated Autumn List sent post-free on application, 


DrYDEN Hovusr, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NOVELLO'S OCTAVO EDITION OF PART-SONGS, &e 


SELECTED LISTS OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED PART-SONGS. 


MIXED VOICES 


Angelic Hunter, The om, by Folk-song 


Angelus... . Elgar 
Autumn fields, The Gade 
Birds are singing, The Hans Sitt 


Black Monk, The (arr. by Rutland Boughton) Weish Folk- -song 

By woodland and wayside se ° E, Franz 

Call of the breeze, The .  * Cliffe Forrester 

Chloe, that dear bewitching prude Healey Willan 

§Chorus of Empire .. C.A.E. Harriss 
Christmas greeting, A. For two Sopranos (Soli or 

Chorus), Tenor and Bass Chorus, with accomp. 


for two Violins and Pianoforte E. Elgar 
Come away, death (arr. by G. Shaw) Arne 
Come forth, the summer murmur hear E. Franz 
§Comrades' song of hope (arr. by Percy E. Fletcher) 
rish Air 


Cruiskeen Lawn, The by Bantock) 
Day dreams M. Olbersleben 
Death, the reaper .. Schumann 
Death, the reaper (arr. by Brahms s).. ” German Folk- -song 
Emer's lament for Cuchulain by Granville Irish Air 
§Empire and Motherland . Harris 


§Empire of the Sea C. A. E. Harriss 
Fairy Spring M. er-Olbersleben 
§Fly, singing bird arranged) . Elgar 
§For Empire and for King Percy E. Fletcher 
Forest Bride, The -. Schumann 
Gallant Swabian C. ‘aptain, A F. Hegar 
Gay Madcap , Schumann 
Go, song of mine (6 parts) E. Elgar 


God sends the —_ R. Somerville 
Had I a cave Healey Willan 
Heart of the ni ght, The C Accompanied) Hubert Bath 
High in heaven’ s domain (arr. by M. een Olbersleben) F. Curti 
How sweet thy modest light ° A. S. ._— 
In the lazy summer noon . Franz 
In the North land . Cliffe | no 


In the silent West (8 parts) ranville Bantock 
King of Thule, The Schumann 
Irish Air 


Granville Bantock 
J. B. McEwen 


Kitty of Coleraine (arr. by Cc. H. i, Lloyd) 

Leprehaun, The .. 

Links o' Love, The 

Lonely hunter, The Schumann 
vers wraith, The (arr. by Brahms) - : German Folk- -song 

Men of Harlech (arr. by Rutland Boughton) Welsh Folk-song 

Merry time of Maying, The -_ by ae German Folk-song 

Midnight by the sea ° A. C. Mackenzie 

Minstrel, The en Schumann 


Analogy, An(a.T.B.B.) .. C. H. H. Parry 
§Bacchanalian Chorus ..J. W. Elliott 
Blossom or Snow .. Schumann 
Bushes and Briars (arr. by R. v. Williams)... Essex Folk-song 
Canst thou forget the silent tears J. Elliott 


Laurent de Rillé 


Drinking Song ‘ 
. A. M. Richardson 


Duncan Gray (T.T.B.) 
Glories of our blood and | state, The . Granville Bantock 
Hang fear, cast away care (A.T.B.B.).. c. H. Parry 
{oly Ploughboy, The (arr. ei R. V. Williams) Sussex Folk- -song 
waird Cockpen .. Granville Bantock 
Life's crown is love Schumann 


Lotus flower, The oe oe oe oe .. Schumann 
Love wakes (A.T.B.B.) BH. Parry 
Mad Dog, The. Humorous (a. ‘7.3.8. -) C. H. H. Parry 
Marc hing Brahms 
Minnesingers, The Schumann 


Schumann 


Night March, The 
Laurent de Rillé 


O my City .. 
F. Hiller 
Scotch Air 


Ah, tender flowers 
Annie Laurie (arr. by c Macpherson) 


Ballad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, The ee! ‘Wolstenholme 
Bleachers’ Night Song, The (4 parts) . . Schumann 
Chapel, The (4 parts) Schumann 


Christmas Greeting, A. For two Sopranos (Soli or Chorus), with 


accomp. for Violins and Pianoforte . Elgar 
Day in twilight grace F. Hiller 
E tured with a twine of leaves ‘8. Coleridge: T 
Fair Elma . oe e F. Hiller 
Fall of the leaf, T he (2 arts) . econ 
Flaming Sun is dying, The is F. Hiller 
Forest Fay, The (4 parts) Schumann 


Schumann 
J. Ireland 


Forsaken Maiden, The (4 parts) 


Full fathom five (2 parts) 


Good-night.. M. F. Phillips 
Happy hunter, The (4 parts) ° +. Schumann 
In midst of ocean (6 parts) Schumann 
It is not always May Pinsuti 

Schumann 


roses .. 
wove-song, A. 
and Violoncello 


Accompaniment for Harp (or Pianoforte), Violin 
. ranville Bantock 


VOICES 


-—_—. Unacc ied or Acc 
ad lib, where not otherwise stated ” 

3d. Moon's warm beams, 
4d. Morning Song (arr. by Brahms) ° : German Fol -song 
3d. My soul would drink those echoes (8 parts). a = Mackenzie 
ad. Night softly falling ° G. Lewin 
3d. Nightingale in moonlight glades, The os +» _ Hans Sitt 
ad. Nocturn .. ee .. R. H.Walthew 
14d. | North or South ee ee -» Schumann 
ad. Nun, The ee Schumann 
3d. | O bounteous Nature. oe oe oe 

O come with me and wander fac rade 

Otender sleep... ee F. Phillips 
6d. One with eyes the fairest oe : Granville Bantock 
2d. Out of the darkness . Granville Bantock 
2d. | Out upor it oe Parry 
ad. Phillida fouts me. «e oe C. Lee Williams 
3d. Pride of youth, The oe ° John E. West 
thd. | Qui Vive! .. . A.C. Mackenzie 
3d. Sheep shearing, The (arr. by ce > J Sharp) “Somerset Folk- -song 
3d. Sir Spring doth ride oe Gade 
3d. Slee oe ee R. H. Walthew 
4d. Snow, The (arranged) . Elgar 
ad. Song of Fionnuala, The (arr. by Granville Bantock) Irish Air 
6d. Song of love's coming, A . A. Mackenzie 
6d. Sorrow and pain .. os ee C.H.H. Parry 
3d. Spirit of night (8 parts) -. Granville Bantoc 
3d. Spring is here, The eo se egar 
3d. Spring's welcome oe . oe Clowes Bayley 
8d. Storm, The oe ° es . Schumann 
14d. | Sweet day, so cool we oe pa C. H. H. Parry 
ad. Swiftly fly the birds Schumann 
3d. | §Three ships, The (Christmas Song) ..Colin Taylor 
3d Throstle sings, The M. Mey. er-Olbersleben 
4d. Thuringian Volkslied .. es Abt 
ad. Toabee .. ee - T. W. Stephenson 
3d. To Claribel . Price 
4d. Wake the serpent not .. > Granville Bantock 
3d. When Sunday's bells did chime Hans Sitt 
ad. When the world is gay .. oe E. Franz 
4d. When woods are dight . Gade 
it: Where the bee sucks (arr. by G. Shaw) Arne 
14d. Whispers of Summer Coleridge- Taylor 
3d. Who rides for the King . oe R. Somerville 
3d. Wind of the waters Schumann 
3d. Wounded youth, The Schumann 
3d. Wrong not, sweet Empress H. H. Parry 
14d. Young May moon, The (arr. by C.H. Lioy’ d) Irish Air 

(7 T.B.B. where not 
otherwise stated /* 

Old Hunter, The . oe oe Brahms 
= On guard as Brahms 
2d. | Orpheus. Humorous (at. B.B.) C. H. H. Parry 
34d.  Outofthedeep .. Laurent de Rillé 
3d. Pibroch of Donuil Dhu .. . Granville Bantock 
3d. Piper o’ Dundee .. -» Granville Bantock 
3d. Roman war song .. ae ee ee eo . Lyon 
3d. Serenade .. os on oe os Laurent de Rillé 
ad. Soldier, rest as .. A. Somervell 
ad. Soldier's death, The ‘ 3rahms 
4d. Song of F reedom se ee so ° . Schumann 
3d. Song of the Vineyard .. .. Laurent de Rillé 
ad. Spectres’ Dance, The Schubert 
ad. Swiss Shepherd's farewell, The Laurent de Rillé 
4d. United are we on ee 3rahms 
ad. That very wise man. Humorous (A.T.B.B.).. C. H. H. Parry 
ad. There be none of s B.B.) G. A. Alcock 
zt. Tziganes, The .. Laurent de Rillé 

Walpurga F. Hegar 


4d. 


EMALE VOICES 


PART. (S. S. A. 2). 
where not otherwise stated 


Lonely Isle, The (4 parts) G. A. Macfarren 


Mermaid, The (5 parts) .. humann 
Merry Spring returning. . F. Hiller 
Pixies, The ws ‘8. Coleridge- Taylor 
Rest thee on a mossy pillow H. Smart 
River King, The (4 parts) Schumann 
Rosemary (4 parts) . ee oe ° Schumann 
Shed no tears (4 parts) . ee oe E. Austin 
Shepherd's sweet lot, The (2 parts) Luard- Selby 
Skylark, The J. C. Maclean 
Soldier's Bride, The (4 parts) . .. Schumann 
Sun does rise, The (2 parts) B. Luard-Selby 
Sweet echo (2 parts) ne W. G. Alcoc 

Tambourine Player, The (4 parts) Schumann 
There is a garden in her face (2 — J. Ireland 
Three Fishers, The Ww. ‘Wolstenholme 
Vigil Hiller 
Were I a bird r F. Hiller 
What can lambkins do?. "S Coleridge- Taylor 
Ve banks and braes (2 parts)  & Richardson 
You spotted snakes on . J. D. Davis 
Zephyr thro’ the woodland straying ee F. Hiller 


§ Orchestral Accompaniment. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Luimitep. 
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NOVELLO'S OCTAVO EDITION OF PART-SONGS, &e 


SELECTED LISTS OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED PART-SONGS. 


MIXED VOICES 


Angelic Hunter, The om, by Folk-song 


Angelus... . Elgar 
Autumn fields, The Gade 
Birds are singing, The Hans Sitt 


Black Monk, The (arr. by Rutland Boughton) Weish Folk- -song 

By woodland and wayside se ° E, Franz 

Call of the breeze, The .  * Cliffe Forrester 

Chloe, that dear bewitching prude Healey Willan 

§Chorus of Empire .. C.A.E. Harriss 
Christmas greeting, A. For two Sopranos (Soli or 

Chorus), Tenor and Bass Chorus, with accomp. 


for two Violins and Pianoforte E. Elgar 
Come away, death (arr. by G. Shaw) Arne 
Come forth, the summer murmur hear E. Franz 
§Comrades' song of hope (arr. by Percy E. Fletcher) 
rish Air 


Cruiskeen Lawn, The by Bantock) 
Day dreams M. Olbersleben 
Death, the reaper .. Schumann 
Death, the reaper (arr. by Brahms s).. ” German Folk- -song 
Emer's lament for Cuchulain by Granville Irish Air 
§Empire and Motherland . Harris 


§Empire of the Sea C. A. E. Harriss 
Fairy Spring M. er-Olbersleben 
§Fly, singing bird arranged) . Elgar 
§For Empire and for King Percy E. Fletcher 
Forest Bride, The -. Schumann 
Gallant Swabian C. ‘aptain, A F. Hegar 
Gay Madcap , Schumann 
Go, song of mine (6 parts) E. Elgar 


God sends the —_ R. Somerville 
Had I a cave Healey Willan 
Heart of the ni ght, The C Accompanied) Hubert Bath 
High in heaven’ s domain (arr. by M. een Olbersleben) F. Curti 
How sweet thy modest light ° A. S. ._— 
In the lazy summer noon . Franz 
In the North land . Cliffe | no 


In the silent West (8 parts) ranville Bantock 
King of Thule, The Schumann 
Irish Air 


Granville Bantock 
J. B. McEwen 


Kitty of Coleraine (arr. by Cc. H. i, Lloyd) 

Leprehaun, The .. 

Links o' Love, The 

Lonely hunter, The Schumann 
vers wraith, The (arr. by Brahms) - : German Folk- -song 

Men of Harlech (arr. by Rutland Boughton) Welsh Folk-song 

Merry time of Maying, The -_ by ae German Folk-song 

Midnight by the sea ° A. C. Mackenzie 

Minstrel, The en Schumann 


Analogy, An(a.T.B.B.) .. C. H. H. Parry 
§Bacchanalian Chorus ..J. W. Elliott 
Blossom or Snow .. Schumann 
Bushes and Briars (arr. by R. v. Williams)... Essex Folk-song 
Canst thou forget the silent tears J. Elliott 


Laurent de Rillé 


Drinking Song ‘ 
. A. M. Richardson 


Duncan Gray (T.T.B.) 
Glories of our blood and | state, The . Granville Bantock 
Hang fear, cast away care (A.T.B.B.).. c. H. Parry 
{oly Ploughboy, The (arr. ei R. V. Williams) Sussex Folk- -song 
waird Cockpen .. Granville Bantock 
Life's crown is love Schumann 


Lotus flower, The oe oe oe oe .. Schumann 
Love wakes (A.T.B.B.) BH. Parry 
Mad Dog, The. Humorous (a. ‘7.3.8. -) C. H. H. Parry 
Marc hing Brahms 
Minnesingers, The Schumann 


Schumann 


Night March, The 
Laurent de Rillé 


O my City .. 
F. Hiller 
Scotch Air 


Ah, tender flowers 
Annie Laurie (arr. by c Macpherson) 


Ballad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, The ee! ‘Wolstenholme 
Bleachers’ Night Song, The (4 parts) . . Schumann 
Chapel, The (4 parts) Schumann 


Christmas Greeting, A. For two Sopranos (Soli or Chorus), with 


accomp. for Violins and Pianoforte . Elgar 
Day in twilight grace F. Hiller 
E tured with a twine of leaves ‘8. Coleridge: T 
Fair Elma . oe e F. Hiller 
Fall of the leaf, T he (2 arts) . econ 
Flaming Sun is dying, The is F. Hiller 
Forest Fay, The (4 parts) Schumann 


Schumann 
J. Ireland 


Forsaken Maiden, The (4 parts) 


Full fathom five (2 parts) 


Good-night.. M. F. Phillips 
Happy hunter, The (4 parts) ° +. Schumann 
In midst of ocean (6 parts) Schumann 
It is not always May Pinsuti 

Schumann 


roses .. 
wove-song, A. 
and Violoncello 


Accompaniment for Harp (or Pianoforte), Violin 
. ranville Bantock 


VOICES 


-—_—. Unacc ied or Acc 
ad lib, where not otherwise stated ” 

3d. Moon's warm beams, 
4d. Morning Song (arr. by Brahms) ° : German Fol -song 
3d. My soul would drink those echoes (8 parts). a = Mackenzie 
ad. Night softly falling ° G. Lewin 
3d. Nightingale in moonlight glades, The os +» _ Hans Sitt 
ad. Nocturn .. ee .. R. H.Walthew 
14d. | North or South ee ee -» Schumann 
ad. Nun, The ee Schumann 
3d. | O bounteous Nature. oe oe oe 

O come with me and wander fac rade 

Otender sleep... ee F. Phillips 
6d. One with eyes the fairest oe : Granville Bantock 
2d. Out of the darkness . Granville Bantock 
2d. | Out upor it oe Parry 
ad. Phillida fouts me. «e oe C. Lee Williams 
3d. Pride of youth, The oe ° John E. West 
thd. | Qui Vive! .. . A.C. Mackenzie 
3d. Sheep shearing, The (arr. by ce > J Sharp) “Somerset Folk- -song 
3d. Sir Spring doth ride oe Gade 
3d. Slee oe ee R. H. Walthew 
4d. Snow, The (arranged) . Elgar 
ad. Song of Fionnuala, The (arr. by Granville Bantock) Irish Air 
6d. Song of love's coming, A . A. Mackenzie 
6d. Sorrow and pain .. os ee C.H.H. Parry 
3d. Spirit of night (8 parts) -. Granville Bantoc 
3d. Spring is here, The eo se egar 
3d. Spring's welcome oe . oe Clowes Bayley 
8d. Storm, The oe ° es . Schumann 
14d. | Sweet day, so cool we oe pa C. H. H. Parry 
ad. Swiftly fly the birds Schumann 
3d. | §Three ships, The (Christmas Song) ..Colin Taylor 
3d Throstle sings, The M. Mey. er-Olbersleben 
4d. Thuringian Volkslied .. es Abt 
ad. Toabee .. ee - T. W. Stephenson 
3d. To Claribel . Price 
4d. Wake the serpent not .. > Granville Bantock 
3d. When Sunday's bells did chime Hans Sitt 
ad. When the world is gay .. oe E. Franz 
4d. When woods are dight . Gade 
it: Where the bee sucks (arr. by G. Shaw) Arne 
14d. Whispers of Summer Coleridge- Taylor 
3d. Who rides for the King . oe R. Somerville 
3d. Wind of the waters Schumann 
3d. Wounded youth, The Schumann 
3d. Wrong not, sweet Empress H. H. Parry 
14d. Young May moon, The (arr. by C.H. Lioy’ d) Irish Air 

(7 T.B.B. where not 
otherwise stated /* 

Old Hunter, The . oe oe Brahms 
= On guard as Brahms 
2d. | Orpheus. Humorous (at. B.B.) C. H. H. Parry 
34d.  Outofthedeep .. Laurent de Rillé 
3d. Pibroch of Donuil Dhu .. . Granville Bantock 
3d. Piper o’ Dundee .. -» Granville Bantock 
3d. Roman war song .. ae ee ee eo . Lyon 
3d. Serenade .. os on oe os Laurent de Rillé 
ad. Soldier, rest as .. A. Somervell 
ad. Soldier's death, The ‘ 3rahms 
4d. Song of F reedom se ee so ° . Schumann 
3d. Song of the Vineyard .. .. Laurent de Rillé 
ad. Spectres’ Dance, The Schubert 
ad. Swiss Shepherd's farewell, The Laurent de Rillé 
4d. United are we on ee 3rahms 
ad. That very wise man. Humorous (A.T.B.B.).. C. H. H. Parry 
ad. There be none of s B.B.) G. A. Alcock 
zt. Tziganes, The .. Laurent de Rillé 

Walpurga F. Hegar 


4d. 


EMALE VOICES 


PART. (S. S. A. 2). 
where not otherwise stated 


Lonely Isle, The (4 parts) G. A. Macfarren 


Mermaid, The (5 parts) .. humann 
Merry Spring returning. . F. Hiller 
Pixies, The ws ‘8. Coleridge- Taylor 
Rest thee on a mossy pillow H. Smart 
River King, The (4 parts) Schumann 
Rosemary (4 parts) . ee oe ° Schumann 
Shed no tears (4 parts) . ee oe E. Austin 
Shepherd's sweet lot, The (2 parts) Luard- Selby 
Skylark, The J. C. Maclean 
Soldier's Bride, The (4 parts) . .. Schumann 
Sun does rise, The (2 parts) B. Luard-Selby 
Sweet echo (2 parts) ne W. G. Alcoc 

Tambourine Player, The (4 parts) Schumann 
There is a garden in her face (2 — J. Ireland 
Three Fishers, The Ww. ‘Wolstenholme 
Vigil Hiller 
Were I a bird r F. Hiller 
What can lambkins do?. "S Coleridge- Taylor 
Ve banks and braes (2 parts)  & Richardson 
You spotted snakes on . J. D. Davis 
Zephyr thro’ the woodland straying ee F. Hiller 


§ Orchestral Accompaniment. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Luimitep. 
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ANTHEMS FOR ADVENT. 


A few more years shall roll H. Blair 3d. 
Almighty God, give us grace .. S.S. Wesley 3d. 
*And God shall wipe away all tears Frederick R. Greenis! 3d. 


*And He shall purify Handel 14d. 
And Jacob was left alone. . Stainer 6d. 
*And the Angel said unto her ing Hall 14d. 
*And the glory of the Lord Handel 14d. 


E. w. Naylor 4d 
. Oliver King 
ravers 6d 
A. Borton 14d. 
J. Stainer 6d. 
M. Wise 4d. 
-. _ J. Stainer 6d. 
‘ . Ivor Atkins 2d. 
H. H. Woodward 4d. 
Behold, two blind men .. -. J. Stainer 3d. 
Beloved, now are we the sons of God.. H. Thorne 
Blessed are they .. H. Blair and N. W. Howard OM Ram each 3d. 
Blessed be the Lord God . ‘ . GS Heap 6d 
Blessed is He who cometh .. ©. Gounod 
Blessed Lord .S.S. Wesley ed. 
*Come and let us return (Tw o-part Anthem) GC. A. Macfarren 2d. 
Day of anger, day of mourning C. Gounod 3d. 
Day of anger, day of mourning Mozart 6d. 
*Day of wrath oe oe J. Stainer ad. 
*Doth not wisdom cry? - R. Haking 14d. 
Drop down, ye heavens .. G. A. Macfarren 2d 
*Enter not into judgment .. T. Attwood 
Enter not into judgment . Clarke-Whitfeld 2d 
Far down the ages now .. -Arthur C. Edwards 14d. 
*Far from their home .. H. H. Woodward 3d. 
For a small moment es J. Stainer ad. 
For the mountains shall depart . L. Samson 3d. 
*From the rising of the sun F.A.G. Ouseley 14d. 
Give unto the Lord .. C. Darnton 3d. 
*God hath appointed a day B. Tours tc 
*Grant us Thy peace | Mendelssohn 14d. 
Hark the glad sound 
*Hearken unto Me, My people . ‘ 
He comes, but not in 
Henceforth when ye hear My voice .. 
*He that shall endure se 


And there shall be signs 

*Arise, O Jesusalem 

Ascribe unto the Lord 

*Awake, awake, put on strength. 
*Awake, awake, put on thy strength, 0 Zion 
Awake, put on thy strength 5 
*Awake, thou that a 
Behold, I come quickly . 
Behold, the day 1s come 


A. R. Gaul and *E. V. Hall, each 3d. 
“A. Sullivan 14d. 

W. Crotch ad. 
Mendelssohn 3d. 
Mendelssohn 14d. 


Hosanna .. G. A. Macfarren 2d. 
*Hosanna in the highest . J. Stainer 14d. 
Hosanna to the Son *G. A, Macfarren and O. Gibbons, each 3d. 


Mendelssohn 2d. 


*How lovely are the messengers 
“Charles Macpherson 
E. 


Ifa man die, shall he live again 
*In the beginning was the word 
It is high time 

It is high time to awake.. 

It shall come to pass 

*I will look unto the Lord (Two- -part Anthem) 
Let our hearts be joyful . . 

Lord, let me know mine end 

*Lord, let me know mine end 

Lord, what love have I? 

Mine eyes look unto Thee 

My soul truly waiteth 

0 Adonai (O Lord and Ruler) .. 

0 Clavis David (O Key of David) 


H. Thorne 1 
J. Barnby 1 
Walter Spinney 3d. 
M. Garrett 6d. 
G. Macfarren 
Mendelssohn rad. 
M. Greene 14d. 
J. Goss 3d. 
. C. Steggall 6d. 
H. Baker 3d. 
B. Steane ad. 
. Stainer 14d. 

. Stainer 1 

. Stainer 1 


0 God, Thou art my God os Purcell 3d. 
0 Jerusalem, look about thee .. oe os FE. W. Naylor 4d. 
O Lord Jesu Christ ..S. S. Wesley 2d. 
0 Lord my God, I will exalt Thee . J. Nares 3d. 


0 Oriens (O Dayspring). . J. Stainer 14d. 
Radix Jesse (O Root of Jesse) és Stainer 14d. 
O Rex Gentium (O King and Desire) . Stainer 14d. 
0 Sapientia (O Wisdom) P J. Stainer 14d. 


Orlando Gibbons 3d. 
Our conversation is in heaven .. “ W. B. Gilbert 2d. 
Out of the deep ° H. Walford Davies 4d. 
Out of the deep G. Martin 3d. 
*Praise His awful Name . és os és es Spohr ad. 
Prepare ye the way J. M.Crament 4d. 
*Prepare ye the way G. M. Garrett 3d. 
*Rejoice greatly .. H. Gadsby 3d. 
*Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion .. 14d. 
Rejoice in the Lord ‘ “a R Reay 1 


ou, the central orb 


Rejoice in the Lord pd me 4d. 
Rejoice in the Lord *H. Purcell and John Redo each 3d. 
Rejoice i in the Lord A. R. Gaul 3d. 


‘ Mendelssohn 3d. 
“Seek ye the Lord . .. C. Bradley 14d. 
*Seek ye the Lord . F. Bridge and V. Roberts, each 3d. 
Seek ye the Lord . | as oy and H. Kinsey, each 3d. 
"Sleepers, wake, a voice is calling ‘a .Mendelssohn 14d. 
Swiftly the moments (Advent Litany) J. M. Crament ad. 
The grace of God that bringeth salvation .. J. Barnby 14d. 
*The great di ay of the Lord is near G. C. Martin 14d. 
The Lord will comfort Sion .. H. Hiles 5 
The night is far spent. B, Steane and M. Smith, each 14d. 
*The night is far spent. s. /A.T.B. (or Two-part) M. B. Foster, ea. 3d. 
The Wilderness J. Goss and S. S. Wesley, ea. 6d. 
Think, good Jesu.. Mozart 6d. 
This is the record of John Orlando Gibbons 3d. 
*Thou Judge of quick and dead S.S. Wesley 3d. 
hy Word is a lantern : H, Purcell 
To Thee do I lift up my soul King Hall 14d. 
Turn Thee again, O Lord T. Attwood 14d. 
Anthems marked thus * are to be had i in Ton ‘onic Sol: Sa, 1d. to 3d. each. 
Loxpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


Rise up, arise 


Cantatas for Advent. 
WATCH YE, PRAY YE 


(WACHET, BETET) 
A CANTATA 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


COMPOSED BY 


J. S. BACH. 


Epirep sy E. H. THORNE. 
EnGiisH Version sy CLAUDE AVELING. 


Price One Shilling. 


ADVENT HYMN 
“IN LOWLY GUISE THY KING APPEARETH” 


FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS, WITH ORCHESTRAL 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


COMPOSED BY 


R. SCHUMANN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH ROCKERT 


By THE Rev. J. TROUTBECK, D.D. 


Price One Shilling. Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. 


BLESSED ARE THEY WHO 
WATCH 
A CANTATA FOR ADVENT 
FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
WITH 
HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WoRDs SELECTED FROM HoLy ScripTuRE 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


HUGH BLAIR. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


THE TWO ADVENTS 


A CHURCH CANTATA 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY THE 
Rev. E. W. BOWLING, M.A. 
COMPOSED BY 


GEORGE GARRETT (Op. 23). 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


BLOW YE THE TRUMPET IN 
ZION 
A CANTATA FOR ADVENT 


COMPOSED BY 


WARWICK JORDAN. 
Price One Shilling. 


Lonpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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A few more years shall roll H. Blair 3d. 
Almighty God, give us grace .. S.S. Wesley 3d. 
*And God shall wipe away all tears Frederick R. Greenis! 3d. 


*And He shall purify Handel 14d. 
And Jacob was left alone. . Stainer 6d. 
*And the Angel said unto her ing Hall 14d. 
*And the glory of the Lord Handel 14d. 
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Beloved, now are we the sons of God.. H. Thorne 
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Blessed is He who cometh .. ©. Gounod 
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*Come and let us return (Tw o-part Anthem) GC. A. Macfarren 2d. 
Day of anger, day of mourning C. Gounod 3d. 
Day of anger, day of mourning Mozart 6d. 
*Day of wrath oe oe J. Stainer ad. 
*Doth not wisdom cry? - R. Haking 14d. 
Drop down, ye heavens .. G. A. Macfarren 2d 
*Enter not into judgment .. T. Attwood 
Enter not into judgment . Clarke-Whitfeld 2d 
Far down the ages now .. -Arthur C. Edwards 14d. 
*Far from their home .. H. H. Woodward 3d. 
For a small moment es J. Stainer ad. 
For the mountains shall depart . L. Samson 3d. 
*From the rising of the sun F.A.G. Ouseley 14d. 
Give unto the Lord .. C. Darnton 3d. 
*God hath appointed a day B. Tours tc 
*Grant us Thy peace | Mendelssohn 14d. 
Hark the glad sound 
*Hearken unto Me, My people . ‘ 
He comes, but not in 
Henceforth when ye hear My voice .. 
*He that shall endure se 


And there shall be signs 

*Arise, O Jesusalem 

Ascribe unto the Lord 

*Awake, awake, put on strength. 
*Awake, awake, put on thy strength, 0 Zion 
Awake, put on thy strength 5 
*Awake, thou that a 
Behold, I come quickly . 
Behold, the day 1s come 


A. R. Gaul and *E. V. Hall, each 3d. 
“A. Sullivan 14d. 

W. Crotch ad. 
Mendelssohn 3d. 
Mendelssohn 14d. 


Hosanna .. G. A. Macfarren 2d. 
*Hosanna in the highest . J. Stainer 14d. 
Hosanna to the Son *G. A, Macfarren and O. Gibbons, each 3d. 


Mendelssohn 2d. 


*How lovely are the messengers 
“Charles Macpherson 
E. 


Ifa man die, shall he live again 
*In the beginning was the word 
It is high time 

It is high time to awake.. 

It shall come to pass 

*I will look unto the Lord (Two- -part Anthem) 
Let our hearts be joyful . . 

Lord, let me know mine end 

*Lord, let me know mine end 

Lord, what love have I? 

Mine eyes look unto Thee 

My soul truly waiteth 

0 Adonai (O Lord and Ruler) .. 

0 Clavis David (O Key of David) 


H. Thorne 1 
J. Barnby 1 
Walter Spinney 3d. 
M. Garrett 6d. 
G. Macfarren 
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M. Greene 14d. 
J. Goss 3d. 
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. Stainer 1 
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0 Lord my God, I will exalt Thee . J. Nares 3d. 
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Radix Jesse (O Root of Jesse) és Stainer 14d. 
O Rex Gentium (O King and Desire) . Stainer 14d. 
0 Sapientia (O Wisdom) P J. Stainer 14d. 
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Out of the deep G. Martin 3d. 
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*Prepare ye the way G. M. Garrett 3d. 
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“Seek ye the Lord . .. C. Bradley 14d. 
*Seek ye the Lord . F. Bridge and V. Roberts, each 3d. 
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"Sleepers, wake, a voice is calling ‘a .Mendelssohn 14d. 
Swiftly the moments (Advent Litany) J. M. Crament ad. 
The grace of God that bringeth salvation .. J. Barnby 14d. 
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The night is far spent. B, Steane and M. Smith, each 14d. 
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Anthems marked thus * are to be had i in Ton ‘onic Sol: Sa, 1d. to 3d. each. 
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Rise up, arise 


Cantatas for Advent. 
WATCH YE, PRAY YE 


(WACHET, BETET) 
A CANTATA 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


COMPOSED BY 


J. S. BACH. 


Epirep sy E. H. THORNE. 
EnGiisH Version sy CLAUDE AVELING. 


Price One Shilling. 


ADVENT HYMN 
“IN LOWLY GUISE THY KING APPEARETH” 


FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS, WITH ORCHESTRAL 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


COMPOSED BY 


R. SCHUMANN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH ROCKERT 


By THE Rev. J. TROUTBECK, D.D. 


Price One Shilling. Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. 


BLESSED ARE THEY WHO 
WATCH 
A CANTATA FOR ADVENT 
FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
WITH 
HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WoRDs SELECTED FROM HoLy ScripTuRE 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


HUGH BLAIR. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


THE TWO ADVENTS 


A CHURCH CANTATA 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY THE 
Rev. E. W. BOWLING, M.A. 
COMPOSED BY 


GEORGE GARRETT (Op. 23). 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


BLOW YE THE TRUMPET IN 
ZION 
A CANTATA FOR ADVENT 


COMPOSED BY 


WARWICK JORDAN. 
Price One Shilling. 


Lonpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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COMPOSITIONS 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. Canras. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 


Twelve Short Easy Pieces we os oe 2s. od. 

Do. Second Set .. es 2s. 6d. 
Andantino in G flat 1s. 6d. 
Largo in E flat os an oe es oe oe as 1s. od, 


Three Short Pieces: No. 1. Larghetto in A flat; 2. Allegretto 


in A major; 3. Andante in F ma ajor. In One Book .. 2s. od, 
Two Short Pieces ; Larghetto in F anaert a Pastorale 
in A major ‘ 1s. 6d. 
Ave Maria .. 1s. 6d. 
SERVICES. 

Te Deum in G (Four Voices) .. ae 
Do. do. in D es ee oe +. jd. 

Do. do. in E flat ee oe es oo 
Communion Service in G for Men's Voices .. oe oe 
Do. in oe ee ee gd. 

Amen. OnCard .. os os ae oo 

ANTHEMS. 

Blessed Thou. Four Voices(Harvest) .. 
do. Tonic Sol-fa .. 

O clap your hands (Harvest) . on oe co 
De do. Tonic Sol-fa ee o 

I was g! tad (Festival) 3d. 
Harvest Hymn, “ Sing to the Lord” .. on oe oe o 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


“Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service." —.W/usical Standard, June 6, 1891. 

“ Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—A/usical Times, April 1, 1891. 

“Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
choirs and congregations." ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use.”— 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 

Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR C CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Staff Tonic 
MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, _ Notation, Sol-fa. 
Anthem—Christians, awake 3d. ad. 


Carol—Once in Bethlehem ee oe ad. 1d. 


Two Christmas Carols 3d. ad. 
SERVICES. 
Service in G oe 1/6 15. 
Or, separately :— 

Te Deum .. 3d. ad. 
Benedicite, omnia Open es ad, ad. 
Benedictus on ue ee ee oe ad, ad. 
Jubilate .. ee 3d. ad. 
Office for the Holy Communion es ee 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. ee os ad. ad. 
Amen ditto oe oe 1d. id. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 6s os 3d. 2d. 

Service Cuant Form (No.1) .. we ee 18s. 8d. 

Or, separately :— 

Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie .. om on 3d. ad. 
Office for the Holy Communion oe as 6d. 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ee 3d. ad. 

Te Deum in B flat “ 3d. 2d, 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in (ously 3d, rid. 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittisinD .. ee 3d. ad. 

ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. eo ‘ es 2/- 
CHURCH CANTATA, 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use)... 1/6 1/- 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


HEL LORD’S PRAYER.— —Congregational Setting, 


by Ricwarp Francis Lioyp, Mus. Bac. (Lond.). Price 


London: Tue Vincenr Music Company, Limit 
ILL’S EASY VOLUNTARIES. — “ Messiah,” 
** Judas,” “‘ Elijah,” ‘St. Paul,” “‘Creation.” 1s. each book. 


Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 


ndon ; 


The Composer will be pleased to forward to the Colonies or any 
foreign country the Orchestral Parts (on loan) of any of his works, 


Gillott Road, Edgbaston, 


EXTREMELY SUITABLE ror tut SEASON OF CHRISTMAS, 
THE 


PRINCE OF PEACE 
A SACRED CANTATA 
FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
THE WORDS SELECTED FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE 


AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


**No man knows better than Mr. Gau! how to write for voices. 
‘Thou art the King of Glory,’ a singularly fine chorus, worthy of any 
composer, living or dead. 7 ‘Throughout the work we have spon 
taneousness, elegance, attractiv eness, in short, a never-ending charm,”"— 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

‘*In every way worthy the great reputation and experience of its 
composer. Is indeed a work of a very unusual character, and most 
probably destined Ba become more popular than any of his other com. 
positions, Worthy the study of choral societies of every grade," 
Staffordshire Sentinel. 

‘The Prince of Peace’ is a work of an exceptionally high order, 
There are passages of surpassing beauty and brilliance. The work is 
varied and interesting, and, like all of Mr. Gaul’s cantatas, supplies 
a need which no other composer of music so satisfactorily meets, viz.,a 
moderately difficult work written on classical lines. he cantata 
occupied about ninety minutes, and from the opening bars to the finish 


there was not a dull moment.”"—/oentyfool Free Press. 
** Admirably written for the voice, enhanced by charm of rhythm and 
picturesque accompaniments."—Sirmingham Daily Mail. 


Price, paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 3s. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. 
Tonic Sol-fa, rs. ; Vocal parts, each, 1s. Words only, 5s. per 100, 


VOCAL SCORE. STAFF NOTATION. 40rTn THOUSAND. 
(Performed by the Birmingham Festival Choral Society.) 


JOAN OF ARC 
AN HISTORICAL CANTATA 
FOR THREE SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


* Few Cantatas are as rich in chaste melodies, charming choruses, 
and exquisite orchestration as Alfred R. Gaul’s ‘ Joan of Arc,’ performed 
for the first time in Plymouth by the Vocal Association in the Guildhall. 

—The i ‘estern News. 

“*Must enhance the high reputation of its composer."”—Liverpool 
Courier. 

“The inspiration of a highly-refined musician. . The Cantata is 
even a more masterly and beautiful work than ‘The Holy City.” 

—Huddersfie id. Examiner. 

“No more charming Cantata than ‘Joan of Arc’ could have been 
chosen. It abounds in delicious music. There is not a tedious note in 
it." —Newcastle-on-Tyne Daily Chronicle. 

“* Gives the listener a vivid and realistic impression, its attractiveness 
being continuous instead of spasmodic." — Bradford Observer. 

“The Exeter Oratorio Society last night achieved a brilliant success, 
and it may safely be said, without fear of exaggeration, that never 
before have they performed a work more satisfactory to themselves 
or more interesting to the audience than ‘ Joan of Arc.’ — Wester 
Times. 

«One of the most delightful Concerts ever given by the South Shields 
Choral Society was that of last evening, when the principal piece was 
* Joan of Arc." We cannot speak too highly of Mr. Gaul’s work, which 
is of the most interesting description."— 7he Shields Daily News. 


Price, paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 3s. ; scarlet cloth, 4s. 
Tonic Sol-fa, rs. ; Vocal parts, each, 1s. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100 
(Ent. Stationers’ Hail.) 


The loan of instrumental parts may be had on lication to the 


Composer, and full liberty is given to perform these Cantatas and t 
insert the wi in any programme without further permission. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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or any 
DIKS, 
CANTATAS FOR CHRISTMAS. | 
ISTMAS, 
CE WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. x 
T 
BETHLEHEM THE NATIVITY 
eiill A SACRED CANTATA A CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE 
FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES AND CHORUS FOR SOPRANO, TENOR AND BASS SOLI, AND 
Interspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Congregation CHORUS 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY With Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 
be atid E. CUTHBERT NUNN THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND THE MUSIC 
aon THE MUSIC BY COMPOSED BY 
nce of J. H. MAUNDER. THOMAS ADAMS. 
and most 
one Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Eightpence. 
—— Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
igh order, 
re work is 
THE | THE 
h j } | 
STORY OF BETHLEHEM, COMING OF THE KING 
nythm and 
a A SHORT SACRED CANTATA A SACRED CANTATA q 
t, 4s. FOR CHRISTMAS SERVICES, &c. FOR FEMALE VOICES 
oe THE WORDS WRITTEN BY SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS 
YUSAND. SHAPCOTT WENSLEY WORDS BY 
y-) THE MUSIC FOR SOPRANO, TENOR AND BASS SOLI, HELEN MARION BURNSIDE 
CHORUS AND ORGAN 
MUSIC BY 
COMPOSED BY 
MYLES B. FOSTER 
JOHN E. WEST. | 
ri illi ; Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 
AND Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. | One Shilling = 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. Words only, ss. per 100. 
String Parts, 6s. 6d. ; Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. ee 
THE HOLY CHILD 
choruses, CH RISTMAS EVE I 
hey A SHORT CANTATA AN EASY CHRISTMAS CANTATA i 
rn News. 
Liverped FOR CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS AND FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, 
Cantata is ORCHESTRA CHORUS AND ORGAN 
ae COMPOSED BY COMPOSED BY 
ave been 
us note NIELS W. GADE. THOMAS ADAMS. 
activenes (Op. 40.) Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. 
dy Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Fourpence. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
hemselves 
- Western 
LE-TIDE 
www} CHRISTMAS SCEN YU 
peace 
“1 which CANTATA FOR FEMALE VOICES A CANTATA 
Bai COMPOSED BY COMPOSED BY 
4 ~ 
per 200 FREDERIC H. COWEN. THOMAS ANDERTON. 
oe to tht Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. Paper boards, 2s. ; cloth, gilt, 3s. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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NEW SACRED CANTATA. 


THE STORY OF MUSIC 


ERNEST NICHOL 


(MUS. BAC. OXON.,). 


H. 


Deals with the chief incidents relating to Music in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Suitable for Choral Societies, but well within the powers 
of a good Choir. 112 pages. Time, about an hour and 
a-quarter. 

One SHILLING. 


Two Soi-ra, 


Words, 5s. per roo. 


Starr Noration, 


Parts can be had for Full Orchestra or Smaller Band, 


Book of Specimen Pages Gratis and Post-free. 
Complete O.N. Specimen, rs. 6d. ; Sol-fa, gd. 


H. E. NICHOL, 
SAKERK Srreet, 


CALEB SIMPER’S 
NEW ANTHEMS and CAROLS 
for CHRISTMAS. 


FREE SPECIMENS of any Three Anthems ; also the New Set of Six 
C arols, will be sent free by the Composer, CALEB SIMPER 


BARNSTAPLE, to any Choirmaster. 

His NAME SHALL BE CALLED JESUS a cs & 
A very attractive New Anthem for Christmas. Jass and 
Soprano or Tenor Solos, and veincmeeaien horuses full of interest. 


«753d. 
roth rooo 
oth «753d. 
14th 1000 «4d. 
roth (43d. 


EMMANUEL! 
SHEPHERDS ARIDING es 
Benoip THY KING COMETH 
Hosanna! 

THe Ancet 

His Glorious NAME 
ARISE, SHINE, FOR THY LiGHT 1s COME 17th 1000 «3d. 


SIX NEW CAROLS (Nos, gI to 96 Carol Series). 
Price rd. each ; or, complete, “* Kilbirnie Edit., No. 13, 4 
Eastern shepherds, tell us. When Angels came. 
Sweet bells, ring out. Wondrous music. 

Sing, sweetly sing. Hark ! there is music. 
London: Werxes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 
Cuicaco, U.S.A.: Crayton F. Summy C 220, Wabash Avenue. 
Canada: Ans Lo-CANADIAN ™M. PLA , Ltd., 80, Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Two? ART CAR tar of Faith. 


CAROL (s.A.), “ The Star of Faith. ‘i 
Twopence. 
FR VENING SERVICE in B flat, for Men’s Voices. 
Sixpence, 
(Sung at Westminster Abbey and St. George's Chapel, Windsor) 


By FREDERIC LEEDS. 


Apply, by card, for Free Copy, to F. L., 22, Clarendon Road, 
wisham, S. E. 


anp Company, 


“THE CHURCH CHOIR BOOK,” 


London: Limited. 


REPRINTED FROM 


SEVEN VESPER HYMNS 
MUSIC BY 
BENNETT, F. BALLARD, 
OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, 
WALTER G. HARRIS. HERBERT C. MORRIS, Aanp 
F. M. YGLESIAS. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
anp Company, Limited. 


STERNDALE 
Cc. S. CRADDOCK, 


London : 


O CHORAL SOCIE TIES, Conduc tors, Organists, 

&c. Several FULL SCORES, Folio and Octavo VOCAL 

SCORES of Oratorios, Cantatas Operas,&c., SYMPHONIES, STRING 
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TENOR VOICE 
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PRODUCED AT THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, I910. 


SUMMER SPORTS 
SUITE 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


COMPOSED BY 
A. HERBERT BREWER. 


James Shirley 

. Anonymous 
Samuel Daniel 
Thomas Dekker 
Thomas Dekker 


COME, MY DAPHNE, COME AWAY 
2. . BARLEY- BREAK .. 
3. LOVE IS A SICKNESS 
4 GOLDEN SLUMBERS 
5s. SUMMER SPORTS 


Price One SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, 
String Parts, 7s. ; Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 


THE TIMES. 

The only other work which requires special mention is Dr. Brewer's 
charming Suite of five Old English songs for chorus and orchestra ;.. . all 
five are full of lightness and grace, delicate little pieces of vocal writing 
set off with piquant orchestration. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

Dr. Brewer's Suite was brought to its first hearing, and mightily 
pleased the majority of the audience. It is a breezy little composi- 
tion, well laid out for not too ambitious choral societies, its music is 
always in perfectly good taste, now and then it is full of a genuine and 
very dainty grace, as in the pretty chorus for mixed voices, ‘‘ Love is a 
sickness full of woes,” and the delicious sixteenth century lullaby, 
“Golden slumbers kiss your eyes,” which is written for female voices 
only, and always it is clean and wholesome, and unexacting in its 
demands upon the singers. Clearly, then, it justifies its existence. 
The Suite went very well, under Dr. Brewer's guidance, the composer 
at the close being repeatedly recalled. 


MORNING POST. 

The numbers are singularly happy compositions, highly charged with 
old-world grace, but devised with a full knowledge of modern require- 
ments, and their popularity is likely to be great, if their reception 
may be taken as any augury. 


STANDARD. 

The same fancy and imagination which characterise the com 

storal songs play round this delighttul series of vignettes of Merrie 

ngland. The music, with its breezy lightness and delicate orchestral 
texture, suggests the playtime of Corydon and Phyllis amid the bowers 
of Arcady. Of the five numbers, the most striking are “‘ Barley-Break,” 
written in the style of the Elizabethan madrigulists, for male voices ; and 
“Golden Slumbers,” for female voices, a charming and seductive lullaby, 
daintily scored and very effective with its muted strings accompaniment 
and its melody and rhythmic sense. The last number, “* Summer Sports,” 
from which the Suite takes its name, is the most elaborate. The score 
graphically describes the hunt, and the bustle and excitement of the chase 
are cleverly suggested in the rush and life of the music. The whole 
work, which was finely performed and enthusiastically received, forms a 
little gallery of pastoral pictures of the olden time, and admirably reflects 
the sentiment of the sixteenth century poets, the spirit of whose verses 
Dr. Brewer has so happily caught. 


YORKSHIRE POST. 

It is eminently tuneful, daintily orchestrated, and as thoroughly 
English as the words. The Suite was sung by the Gloucester contingent 
of the chorus with admirable spirit, and had a very pleasant and 
exhilarating effect. There is a distinct place for such music, which, 
without attempting to scale ambitious heights, is artistic and agreeable, 
and there is no doubt that “Summer Sports” will have a good vogue 
with choral societies, as indeed it well deserves. 


BRISTOL TIMES. 

The composition is the best of the kind Dr. Brewer has written. His 
music is always bright, melodious, straight-forward, clear in design, and 
captivating. In this example these features are forthcoming in their 

st degree, and the musical equipment of every poem hits off in the 
Most apt and enchanting manner the sentiments. Directed by the 
author, the choir and band gave a fine illustration of the work. They 
grasped the spirit of the poems and music, entered with zest into their 
Portrayal, and helped to make ‘“‘ Summer Sports ” a triumphant success. 


MANCHESTER COURIER 
Grace, refinement, and charm are the Gemaniietes of “Summer 
Sports,” and as the little work cannot unduly tax the powers of any 
moderately proficient choir, we prophesy for it an immediate and wide 
popularity, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 


THE CLERGY, ORGANISTS and CHOIRMASTERS who desire 
to save the large outlay on Sheet Anthems should 


examine : 


Anthems Ancient & Modern 


WHICH CONTAINS 


134 ANTHEMS 


Providing for every season of the Christian Year. 


Cloth boards, 3s. net ; gilt lettered and red edges, 3s. 6d. net ; 
in either Staff or Tonic Sol-fa notation. 
Words editions: small type, 6d. ; large type, 1s. 


The Church Times says: “Great care has been taken in selecting 
from among the works of well-known composers those which have stood 
the test of frequent use and are recognized of standard excellence, while 
the new compositions are of such merit as to warrant the belief that they 
will win a wide acceptance. We wish | for this admirable collection the 
cordial reception it certainly deserves. 

The Birmingham Gazette says: ‘‘ Should prove a boon and a blessing 
to the Church throughout the world. Surely there never was such a 
book in such a compass. There can be no , dene as to the brilliant 
future awaiting this most surprising book.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: “‘ An excellent collection, convenient in 
form, clear in setting both of music and letterpress, contributed to by 
composers of justly merited fame. We are assured it will meet a real 
need, and consequently receive a hearty welcome alike from clergy, 
choirmasters, choirs and congregations. 

Ferris Tozer, Mus. Doc., of Exeter, says: ‘‘ A splendid collection, 
and specially for the price, it is wonderful. I shall recommend the book 
wherever I get an opportunity. 

Tue ARCHDEACON OF Ortrawa says: “I am very much pleased 
with ‘Anthems Ancient and Modern,’ and I shall be very happy to 
recommend it to others.” 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Price 4s. 6d. NET. 


SCIENCE AND SINGING 


A ConSIDERATION OF THE CAPABILITIES OF THE VocaL Corps 
AND THEIR WorK IN THE ART OF ToNE-PRODUCTION. 
By ERNEST G. WHITE. 

Musica: News: ‘“ This is really a va remarkable book, for icono- 
clasm is writ all over its pages. Mr. White evinces the praiseworthy 
courage of his convictions. The book is one which may be well 
recommended for study, for i it provides food for thought. The work isa 
thoughtful treatise . . . in it is to be found much sensible reasoning, and 
the author, if not to be entirely agreed with, is entitled to be treated with 
the utmost respect. Moreover, it is written... in an interesting style, 
The diagrams are excellent and explained with the greatest care. 

Bristol Daily Mercury: “* A new theory of voice production which 
will doubtless attract considerable attention, not only in musical circles, 
but amongst physical and medical scientists also. The book contains 
numerous diagrams of the most helpful character.” 

North London Illustrated: ** An epoch-making book. The author's 
brilliant pages everywhere indicate he has dared to think for himself 
pretty boldly on the thorny subject of voice-production.” 

Blackheath Local Guide: “This book is a remarkable work. The 
author may certainly be congratulated upon the simple and lucid way in 
which he has handled an exceedingly complex and technical subject. 
In our judgment he has fully proved his various points. 

Birmingham Daily Mail: “The work is quite revolutionary in its 
ideas. The theory is set out with much thoroughness. . . . One thing is 
highly admirable, and that is the courage of the author.” 

Daily Telegraph : “ A small but pregnant book . . to which, short though 
it be, belong evidently many of the attributes of a musical bomb-shell.” 

Kentish Mercury: ‘‘ Mr. White is not only well equipped for his task 
by study and deep ‘research ... but he will also compel the thoughtful 
reader's attention by his intelligent reasoning. The chapter on 
inhalation and enunciation is excellent.’ a 

The Warden (Irish Paper): “A startling new theory of how the 
voice is produced. The writer seems well fitted for discussing the 
subject, and puts forward his conclusions with persuasiveness and gives 
a variety of arguments in their favour that make his case well worth 
considering. The book is worthy of careful study and is full of instruction.” 

The Organist and Choirmaster: “The book demands serious con- 
sideration from all professors of the vocal art; not only because of its 
originality, but on account of the research and care given to the subject 
by the author, who has evidently devoted much time and enthusiasm to 
its compilation, We recommend the volume to every earnest student 

- as it contains information of undoubted value to every teacher and 
student of singing. 


PuBLISHED BY THE Vincent Music Co, 
To be had of all Music Dealers and Booksellers; or from 
Mr. E. G. Wurre, Broadwood's Studios, Conduit Street, W. 
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PRODUCED AT THE CARDIFF MUSICAL FESTIVAL, SEPTEMBER 20, 


THE 


VEIL 


POEM 


BY 


ROBERT BUCHANAN 


SET TO MUSIC FOR SOLI, 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


BY 


FREDERIC 


H. COWEN. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


Paper Boards, 3s. 6d. ; Cloth, gilt, 5s. ; String Parts, 12s. 6d. 


Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 


THE TIMES. 

It was quite clear that the work made a deep impression upon the 
audience; for the applause during its course and at the end was 
evidently the result of real appreciation, and not merely what was due 
to the popular conductor of the festival. The appreciation was well 
deserved ; there are points of genuine beauty in every number, and 
the earnestness of the whole conception and the skill with which it 
has been carried out place the composer in a stronger light than anything 
which he has yet written. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

It is a genuine pleasure to record that the very large audience was 
filled with an enthusiasm that knew no bounds. Recall of the composer 
followed recall in the charming concert-room. . . . Dr. Cowen has risen 
to heights at least as lofty as those reached by “the poet whose muse 
attracted him. . . . I would go further, and say that he has risen 
higher. . . . Dr. Cowen, true to himself, has surpassed himself, and 
many are the lovely passages in his most recent production. 

STANDARD. 

Dr. Cowen’s festival novelty, ‘‘’The Veil,” which was heard for 
the first time, is the most ambitious and notable composition the 
composer has made to the literature of music. .. . Early in the first 
part we cate h a glimpse of his felicity of expression in the tenor solo, 

‘Now an Evangel,” which in its sense of compassion makes an 
immediate appeal. . . . carth the mother,” with its somewhat 
et -y influence and feeling, is one of the most eloquent sections. 

The second part, ‘“‘ The Dream of the World without Death,’ 
is ushered in by some pregnant orchestral strains, and it is this section 
that went a long way to-night to establish the success of the work. The 
contralto solo, with its note of tender solicitude, mingled with passionate 
questionings, comes nearer to genuine inspiration than any other portion 
of the scena, . . . The duet between the Soul and the Body is probably 
the one that will go furthest in establishing the popularity of the work, 

The work met with a great reception, and deservedly so, for it is, 
in in depth of feeling, in width of design, and in imagination, the greatest 
and best thing that Dr. Cowen has given us. 


MORNING LEADER. 

Its sincerity was clear, and its success was undeniable. ses It proved 
to be essentially modern in conception, and its qualities in this respect 
were heightened by the absence of any traces of foreign, as distinct from 
British influence. It belongs to the same school as the “ Dream of 
Gerontius,” and it can claim a high place among the recent output 
of choral work of a distinctively national type. The interest of the work 
occasionally rose to great heights. . The general idea of mankind 
intently seeking to penetrate the mysteries of the unknown was 
excellently conveyed, and a still better effect was obtained in those 
Sections where intense and tragical expression was called for. Altogether 
it was clear that in this music the composer has made a notable addition 
to choral literature, and has shown himself ready to adopt the British 
style of abstract expression. 

DAILY NEWS. 

There are several happy imaginative touches. . . . Among these the 
most noticeable was the c contre alto's song, in which a mother bewails the 
loss of her children, which is a beautiful and impressive composition. 
Again, Dr. Cowen has been inspired in the song of the Watcher at the 
deathbed. It is for baritone, and has real poignancy and beauty. 
One could continue to point out this and that beauty in the work, but 
the mere mention of solos will conv ey nothing to the reader who has not 
heard and does not know “ The Veil.’ 
yr. Cowen has written a work which contains many surprising beauties, 
and that, if it falls short of being a masterpiece, it is certainly a most 
jMteresting contribution to native art. 


It must be enough to say that | 


MORNING POST. 

The success with which he presents his thoughts is a tribute to his 
intellectual powers, and helps to make the work a remarkable produc- 
tion. . . . There is a highly successful effort in the creation of atmos- 
awe at the commencement of the ‘ Dream of the World without 

Yeath,” with the scene of the Watcher, and the orchestral colouring is 
excellent. . . . The sequential description by the Mother of the loss of 
her two children possesses great pathos, and the chorus that concludes 
this section has a breadth and an originality that might well have been 
maintained. . . . The duet [between the Soul and the Body) has a 
lyrical character that fully represents Dr. Cowen's powers of writing 
graceful and pleasing music. . .. The best effect is secured at its 
close, in which the Chorus have a share, and here the construction and 
colouring are masterly in their grace and tenderness. The Song of the 
Seeker does not in itself indicate that the special manner has been 
maintained, and the impression made was by means of the choral 
appeal for the removal of the Veil. It is here that the work reaches its 
climax, and with so much conviction that the audience burst into 
spontaneous applause when it reached a point of apparent termination. 
. . « The Vision of the Divine Presence is described in hushed, spoken 
sentences, and the work comes to a calm end with the awakening of the 
Seeker and the close of the vision. 


YORKSHIRE POST. 

“The Veil” strikes one first of all as a remarkably able and thoughtful 
treatment of a noble and inspiring theme, and it shows not merely the 
power to provide fitting music for the text, but a sense of proportion and 
of the value of contrast that is of the greatest possible service in enhancing 
and holding the hearer's attention. The weird chromatic progressions by 
which it is sought to express the mystical atmosphere of a great portion 
of the poem are relieved by the tender mood of the section entitled “‘ Earth 
the mother,” and again by the simple and appealing pathos of the episode 
in which the mother is bereft of her children. This had the advantage of 
being sung by Madame Kirkby Lunn, whose consummate art has never 
been more strikingly displayed, for she obtained an effect of the deepest 
emotion without the least suspicion of exaggeration, but with a reticence 
which enhanced the sincerity of the performance not easily forgotten by 
| those who heard it. But only her rightful share must be allowed the 
executant for a result which she could not have produced had not the 
same sincerity been discoverable in the music, w hich, to my mind, places 
Dr. Cowen on a still higher plane than he has ever occupied hitherto. 
Another very beautiful scene is the duet for soprano and tenor, a love 
scene of an exalted type, breathing an emotion which is not merely 
sensuous, yet has a note of passion mingled with its strains. A happy 
idea is where the lifting of the Veil is told by the contraltos and basses 
with the spoken voice, the effect of which at the central point of a great 
musical work is most striking. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

His music is essentially vivid. Much use is made of leading themes, 
and that which is associated with the idea of the Veil is especially 
striking. . . . The dream scene, in which the mother bewails, not the 
death, but the sudden disappearance of her children, is astonishingly 
powerful, and with the part of the mother filled by Madame Kirkby 
Lunn, it provided the point of supreme interest in the whole cantata, 
. The most cumulative effect occurs towards the end of the work. It 
is "very massive and imposing. .. . The work was greeted with well- 
judged enthusiasm, and Dr. Cowen was called upon several times to 
acknowledge the applause. 

BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 
| When all deductions have been made there remains a quantity of very 
impressive and touching music, and music with a good deal of genuine 
humanity in it. It was received with great enthusiasm. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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The words by Moore The Poem by Mitton 
Set to Music ry Baritone Solo, Chorus and Orchestra by Set to Music for Baritone Solo, Chorus and Orchestra by 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, | H. WALFORD DAVIES. 
od Vocal Score, Two Shillings; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. | Vocal Seave, | One Shilling. 
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Poem by Loncrettow | Rhapsody for Chorus and Orchestra. Words by Ernest Bitton. 
Set to Music for Chorus and Orchestra by Set to Music by 
HAMISH MacCUNN. STAFFORD NORTH. 
Vocal Score, One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. | Vocal Score, One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Eightpence. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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Novello’s Octavo Edition of Oratorios, Cantatas, kc 


A SELECTED LIST OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED WORKS. 


BON-BON SUITE | ODE ON TIME 
The words by Moore The Poem by Mitton 
Set to Music ry Baritone Solo, Chorus and Orchestra by Set to Music for Baritone Solo, Chorus and Orchestra by 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, | H. WALFORD DAVIES. 
od Vocal Score, Two Shillings; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. | Vocal Seave, | One Shilling. 
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_ Vocal Score, One Shilling ; Tonic Sol- fa, Ninepence. _ —_) Vocal Score, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
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C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


Vocal Score, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
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HAWKES AND SONS EDITIONS 


NEW AND POPULAR 
ORCHESTRAL PUBLICATIONS. 


F.O.—FuLt OrcHEsTRA. 


Bass Drum, 


SELECTIONS 
F.O. 


Fatt, Leo.—The Girl in the Train 
(from the Musical Play) . 

GrieG. — Reminiscences of ‘Grieg. 
Fantasia. by Charles 
Godfrey, Jun. 

* gst Violin Parts, 1s. "each ; "other. 
parts, 8d. eac 

NayLor.—The Angelus (from the 
Prize Opera) 

PELISSIER. — Pelissiana. 
on his Popular Songs 

Fatt, Leo.—The Dollar Princess 
(from the Opera) 

Kars. — Bohemia. Latest on 
Popular Songs (P.S. strictly net) 

Biwcoov.—A Darkey’s Dreamland. 
American Fantasia 

Jones, Sipney.—A Persian Princess 
(from the Musical Play) . 

LeoncaAVALLO.---Pagliacci (from the 

pera) 

Jones, Siney. —King of Cadonia 
(from the Musical Play) . 

Breton, T.—Verbena de la Paloma 
(from the Spanish Opera) 


Selection 


Ss 


6 


S.0.—SMALL ORCHESTRA, 


P.S.—P1ano Soo, 


Inc.—INCLUSIVE. 
§.0. consists of rst Violin (Conductor), 2nd Violin, Viola, Violoncello and Bass, Flute, rst Clarinet, rst Cornet, Bass Trombone and Side Drum. 
F.O. consists of the same parts with the addition of 2nd Clarinet, 2nd Cornet, Oboe, Bassoon, Horn, rst and 2nd Trombones, Euphonium, and 


4 


d. 


6 


° 


° 


DANCE 


Gopin.—The Mascot. Veleta 
Lincke.—The Whirl of the Waltz. 
Valse . 


Lincke's Dance. Valse 


Perz..—L'Amour Veille. Valse.. 
Kars. — The Dollar Princess. 
Quadrille 


| Fatt.—The Girl in on Train Wie 


Geschiedene Frau). Valse 
Gopix.—Juin Charmant. Valse .. 
VirGo.—Vagues Dorées. Valse .. 


8 


inc. 


VARIOUS CONCERT PIECES. | 


Lixcke. — On the 
Turkish Intermezzo 

Markey.—Kismet. Hindoo Piece 

Griec.— Norwegian Dances. 


Bosphorus. 


Nos. 1, 2 
— Norwegian Dances. 
3,4 
Finck.—In the Seen Dance 


TscHaikowsky.—Two Pieces. 
Second Series .. 
(a) Nocturne. 
(6) Petite Valse. 
Wacner.—Im Venusberg (Cave of 
Venus) (from ‘ Tannhauser 


— Shepherd's Song and 
Pilgrim. Chorus (from ‘ Tann- 
hauser 


MacbeTH.—Heartsease. Intermezzo 


Carva.—O Sole Mio. 
Serenade 
Scurra.—Sognai. Réverie 
Reeves.—Cocheco. An Alaskan 
Love Song .. 
j Within your r Eyes, Love ® 
Lixcke, \ Lovecame from Fairyland 
Two a Songs each, 2s. 


Fixck.—March of the Giants “ 
Lincke. Amina. Egyptian 
Serenade 


TscHaikowsky. Capriccio Italien 
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Botp1.—Chanson Bohemienne. Valse 


Coun. —Babette. 
Gopin.—Valse Septembre .. 


Valse 
Lincke.—Beautiful Spring. Valse 
Coiin.—Comedie d'Amour. 
Valse .. 


Valse 


Lotrrer.—Angelus. 


| Lincke. — The Wedding 


Valse . 
Becucct. Mio. Valse 
| Fatt.—The Dollar Princess. Valse 


—— The Dollar Princess. Lancers 


E.P.—Extra Parts. 


P.C.—Piano Conpucror. 


MUSIC. 


F.O. SO. P.S. E.P. P.C. 
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MARCHES & 
| Fucix.—Children of the 
March 
Jaxuske.—Crisantemi. 
and March .. 


Fa...—The Girl in the Train Wie 
Geschiedene Frau). March 


Stone. 


Two- “step 


Two-step 

VALENTIN. —The Cockney Band. 
Two-step 

Serriert.—The Moon and an 
Coon. Serenade Two-step 

Lincke.—Kwang Hsu. Chinese 
March 

The Humorous 

March 


o | Lorrer.—The Peacemaker. March 


TWO-STEPS. 


For Complete List of New and Up-to-date Publications for Orchestra and I — send for September number of 


The Musical Progress, pudlished by Hawkes & 


DENMAN 


> Son. 


HAWKES AND SON, 
STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 


LONDON, W. 
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REDUCED PRICES. 
THE 


WOMAN OF SAMARIA 


A SACRED CANTATA 


COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 


Staff saci 1s.; Cloth, 3s.; Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. 


SEPARATELY FROM THE ABOVE :— 


GOD IS A SPIRIT. Mixed Voices (Sol-fa, 14d.) ... 14d. 

AVE MARIA (Gop Is A SPIRIT) ... 2d, 
THEREFORE WITH JOY (Sol-fa, 14d.) ... 3d. 
THEREFORE THEY SHALL COME ade 3d. 
NOW WE BELIEVE _..... wi 14d. 


I WILL CALL UPON THE LORD 


AND BLESSED BE THE LORD ad 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID 
TOGETHER WITH THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS 


EDITED AND POINTED FOR CHANTING BY 


COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.Litt. 


(ARCHBISHOP OF YORK). (Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s). 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, M.A., Mus.D. GEORGE C. MARTIN, Mus.D. 
(Precentor of Eton). Organist of St. Paul’s). 
WORDS ONLY. ag 
No. 51. With Superimposed notes. Demy 8vo 26 4 6 
No. 61. With Prosody signs. Imperial 32mo. sé ro 20 
No. 62. With Prosody signs. Demy 8vo (la arge type) “ 2 6 4 6 
No. 71. With Varied type. Imperial 32mo ‘ “e ro 20 
No. 72. With Varied type. Demy 8vo (large type) 2 6 4 6 
NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER CHANTS. — Gh wale 
No. 81. For Cathedral use, ‘‘ The St. Paul's Cathedral Chant Book,” Revised Edition. F'cap 4to 1 6 20 30 
No. 81a. Ditto ditto Post 4to 2 6 30 4 6 
No. 82. For Parish Church use, no Treble recitation note higher than D. F'cap 4to 1 6 20 30 
No. 82a. Ditto ditto Post 4to 26 3 0 4 6 
No. 83. For Village Church use, no Treble recitation note higher thanC. F'cap 4to 1 6 20 30 
No. 83a. Ditto ditto Post 4to 2 6 30 4 6 


PSALTER AND CHANTS COMBINED. 
No. 53. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No, 81. Demy 8vo 
No. 54. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 
No. 65. With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo 
No. 74. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 
No. 75. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo 
The Clergy can be supplied with copies, in quantities of not less than 25, at z 20 0 per cont. discount, 


The ‘‘ New Cathedral Psalter, ” though founded on the old Cathedral Psalter, is a distinct book, and the two 
books cannot be used together. The old Cathedral P salter is still i in circulation in all its editions. 


LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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~ SHORT PRELUDES | ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
ORGAN ORGAN 
EDWIN H. LEMARE. 


PASTORALE, No. 1, in E 
ANDANTINO in D flat 


These Short Preludes are intended fo for use chiefly as Introductory 
Voluntaries to Divine Servi ice, more especially in those churches where 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. They 
occupy in performance from about one to two minutes. 


Andante Thomas Adams GAVOTTE MODERNE in A 
2, Andante .. 22 W.G. Alcock | & REVERIE in E flat 
3 Largamente ‘ . George J. Bennett 7. SYMPHONY, No. 1, in G minor 
4 Andante Religioso Myles B. Foster 8 INTERMEZZO in B flat 
° 5. Andantino Alfred Hollins 9g. ANDANTE CANTABILE in F 
6. Adagio Cantabile Alfred Hollins 10. MEDITATION in D flat 
11. NOCTURNE in B minor 
ndante con Moto... ohn E. Wes 
g. Andantino oe ohn E, West CONTEM 
10, Andante .. ‘a . W. Wolstenholme | 13) BERCEUSE in D 


Book II. 
Andante con Moto 


Thomas Adams 


I 
2. 

3. ELEGY in G 

4. CONCERT FANT. ‘ASIA 0 on the tune Hanover 


14. RHAPSODY in C minor.. 
15.5 CHANSON D’ETE 
16. CAPRICE ORIENTALE 


aaa 


2d. 2. Con Moto w. 177 CANTIQUE D'AMOUR 

Moderato on . A. Chambers FANTAISIE. FUGUE 
d 4 Marziale, poco Lento ee Myles B. Foster | 19, M: ADRIG AL 

2c, 5. Moderato ee Alfred Hollins 20. IMPROMPTU in A 

d. 6. Andantino Alfred Hollins ¢ SYMPHONY, N D 

3 7. Adagio .. Charles J. May | o. 2, in D minor 

3d. 8 “‘Hymnus’ "Andante e Sostenuto .. ohn E, West 22, ARCADIAN IDY LL 
9. Andante Serioso ohn E. West | 23. OVERTURE in F minor (“The Schenley 

3d. 10, Adagio oe W. Wolstenholme | 24. PASTORAL POEM 

iid 25. LIEBESTRAUM .. 

Book III. 26. SPRING SONG (“From the South’ 

ibd. 1. Moderato e Legato ‘ a Thomas Adams | 27. SOUTENIR (A Study on one note) ae 
3. Andante con oto . George J. Bennett 

14d. Chambers | 2% CAPRICC + (A Study in accents) 
5. Grazioso molto Espressivo ‘ Myles B. Foster | 3° GRAND CORTEGE (Finale) . ; > 

3d. 6. ‘Song without Words’ Moto. Alfred Hollins é : 
7. Andante .. Alfred Hollins London: Company, Limited. 
8. Andante Dolente. ohn E, West 
g. Andante Pastorale ohn E. West 
10, Adagio W. Wolstenholme MR. 


London: 


Price OnE SHILLING NET EACH Book. 


anp Company, Limited. 


NOVELLO’S 


No. I. 
No. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. RECITALS. | CONSULTATIONS. 
t 1. Interlude oo Th. Dubois 
= 2. Chanson de Matin .. Edward Elgar pe 
3 Fantasia on the old melody “Urbs Beata” Tue Mount, VENTNOR, OF WIGHT. 
4 There is a green hill far away Ch. Gounod 
5 Marclie Al dre Guil 
6. Ave Maria ° A. Henselt O RGA N 
7. Grand Cheeur No. 2 Alfred Hollins 
d Basil. 8 Andantino i in D flat .. . Edwin H. Lemare - 
10. Prelude to “Lohengrin,” A Act R. Wagner 
46 mn. Romanza ‘ M . W. Wolstenholme OF SELECTED PIECES BY 
20 12, Allegretto in E. Oe .. . W. Wolstenholme r 
PSCHAIKOWSKY. 
d re No. 2. s. d. 
No. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. ABEND-TRAUMEREI (Op. 19, No. 1) .. 1 6 
4 6 1. Chanson de Nuit Edward Elgar | ALLEGRO CON GRAZIA (Symrnonie Pa 20 
3 $ 2 Alla Marcia .. Myles B. Foster | ANDANTE CANTABILE, from Quartet in D (Op. 11) 1 6 
; ° 3 Minuetto Alexandre Guilmant | ANDANTINO, from SymrHony No. 4, IN F MINoR 20 
4 6 + Lied H. Hofmann | CHANSON TRISTE (Op. 40, No. 2) ; a) 
& Barcarcile H. Hofmann | CHANT SANS PAROLES (Op. 2, No. ) 10 
6. Spring Song .. Alfred Hollins CORONATION MARCH ,; — 
5 6 7. The Curfew Edward J. Horsman . 
6 FINALE (Sympuonie 20 
5 8. Pastorale in E . Edwin H. Lemare 
5 6 A ; HERBSTLIED (Op. 37, No. 10) 1 6 
5 6 9 Ave Maria d’ Arcadelt Franz Liszt HUMORESKE © No. 2) i 
6 10, Cantique d'Amour Theo. Wend: ‘ 
11. The Seraph’s Strain .. . W. Wolstenholme | MARCHE FU NEBRE (Op. 40, No. 3) -- I 
12, Le Carillon _ W. Wolstenholme | NOCTURNE rn C suarp Minor (Op. 19, No. - 1 0 
ROMANCE wn F minor (Op. 5) 10 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each net ; SLOW MOVEMENT, from PianorortEe Concas RTO IN B FLAT 
; se 1 6 


Cloth, ss. each net. 


ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN. 


EDWIN H. LEMARE 


AT HOME 


UNTIL DECEMBER 28rn, 
(Return Visit to States). 


London: NoveLLto AND Company, Limited. 


MINOR - 


London: anp Company, Limited. 
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~ SHORT PRELUDES | ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
ORGAN ORGAN 
EDWIN H. LEMARE. 
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ANDANTINO in D flat 
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The SOCIETY of BRITISH COMPOSERS. aioe 
Music Published in the AVISON EDITION. CAPRICCIOSO 
NET. s. d. 
Corper, F.—Elegy for Orchestra. Fal ull Score Selina 6 FROM 
McEwen, J. B.—‘‘Grey Galloway.” A Border or 
Orchestra. Full Score . ? SUITE (No. 1) IN D 
Mackenzir, A. C.—Suite. Violin and Orchestra (or Pianoforte) 
Full Score FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
Piano Score .. net 5. o|} Separate Numbers .. each 2 0 
Bar.ey, A. H.—Trio-Fantasie. Piano, Violin, and 5 COMPOSED BY 
Bax, ArNno_tp—Trio. Piano, Violin, and Viola 6 6 
set, W. H.—Arabesque. Violin and Pianoforte .. 1 6 C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
Garpiner, H. BaLrour—Quartet in one movement for Strings. 
Haxtiey, Liovp—Two Pieces. Violin and Pianoforte .. 3 0 Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 
Hurustone, W. Y.—Trio. Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 7 6 quae 
Sonata in F. Bassoon (or Violoncello) and Pianoforte - 3 6 a 
Four Characteristic Pieces. Clarinet (or Viola) and Piano 3 6 London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
Jexvis-Reap, H. V.—Phantasy Trio in B minor. Pianoforte, 
Violin, and V islenen llo 5 0 
Matruay, Tostas—Quartet in one movement. Pianoforte, GAVOTTE IN G 
Violin, Viola, and Violoncello .. on £ 
Srraicut, Joseru—Spanish Love Song. Violin and Pianoforte 1 6 COMPOSED BY 
Spinnerlied ; Evensong. Violoncello and Pianoforte.. each 1 6 
Wessety, Hans—Kreutzer Studies, with accompaniment for A. von AHN CARSE. 
Second Violin. Two Books. . . each 2 6 
Austin, Ernest—Poem for Piz anoforte 
Bowen, E. Yorx—First Miniature Suite for Pianoforte ae 30 PIANOFORTE SOLO .. 
Separately : 1S. 1s.; Scherzo 1 6 AND PIANOFORTE . 18 6d, 
Corper, —Nine Preludes for Piano, “6d. 5 separately, ea. to String Parts ++ 1S. 6d, 
Cox, G. H.—Song of Spring 20 Wind Parts 2s. 6d, 
Dace, B. J.—Sonata Wishine Wall 5 0 
Eacar, K, E.—Sketches: ‘The OldCastle, 1s. e Wishing Well 1 o 
Forrester, Ciirre—Summer's Call; The Exile .. each 2 o London: Novetto axp Company, Limited. 
Variations on an Original Air oe 20 . 
Garratt, Percivat—Scherzo-Toccata a 2 6 Just Published. 
wo Concert Pieces .. 3 0 
Hickin, WELToN—Suite Mignonne 2 6 
ey 2 6 SERENADE 
Jervis. Reab, H. V.—Five Impressions FROM 
Martruay, Tostas—Toccata ; Albumblatt ; ‘Dirge each 1 o 
SPEAIGHT, Joseru —Passepied, 1s. ; Miniatures — “ THE WAND OF YOUTH ” 
SwinsTeab, Fetix—PreludeinD .. 1 6 
Wicurt, A. N.—Barcarolle. In the Bay 20 (FIRST SUITE) 
For complete list, apply to Nove.to anp Company, Limited. COMPOSED BY 
INTERMEZZO EDWARD ELGAR. 
COMPOSED BY 
ALFRED HOLLINS. Pianororte SoLo 1s. 64, 
ARRANGEMENT FOR PraNorortE sy THE COMPOSER. VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 2s. of, 
Price Two Shillings net. VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE as. od. 
PIANOFORTE AND STRINGED as. 6d, 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


O CONDUCTORS OF 
SMALL ORCHESTRAS. 
The following pieces by ALbert E. Marr are so scored that they may 


MEDIUM AND 


be played ; (1) By Strings and one of each Wind. 
(2) By Piano Solo and Strings. 
(3) By full Orchestra. 

SUNSET. Intermezzo :— 


Full Orch., 2s.; Small Orch., rs. Extra Parts, 3d. ; 


DAWN. Piano Solo, 2s. 
Full Orch., 2s.; Small Orch., 1s. 4d. ; Extra_ Parts, 3d. ; 
RURAL SCENES. Turee Movements :— Piano Solo, 2s. 


Extra Parts, 8d. ; 
Piano Solo, 2s. 
Daily Telegraph: ‘* Mr. Matt may be A on the 
success of his graceful and musicianly work 
NORWEGIAN SCENES. Turee Movements :— 
Full Orch., 6s.; Small Orch., 4s. 6d.; Extra Parts, 8d. ; 
Piano Solo, 2s. 
Musical News: “ The first performance of A. E. Matt's 
Norwegian Scenes was looked forward to with interest, 
nor was expectation disappointed. It is a picturesque 
production, a distant merry-making (allotted to the 
muted Strings) and a Scherzo illustrating a sleigh ride 
being specially telling.” 
ANGELUS anp CARNIVAL, 
Full Orch., 4s. ; 


Full Orch., 6s.; Small Orch., 4s. 6d. ; 


Two Pigces :— 
Small Orch., 3s. ; Extra Parts, 6d.; Piano 
Conductor, 1s. 
Easthourne Gazette: A. E, Matt's ‘ Angelus and 
Carnival’ gained an enthusiastic reception, the latter 
piece being repeated in response to prolonged applause.” 
GRAND MARCH, “ Fame GLory” :— 
Full Orch., 3s. 4d.; Small Orch., 2s. 8d.; Extra Parts, 4d. ; 
Piano Solo, 2s. 
Eastbourne Gazette: “ This delightful March is so mz ajestic 
and melodious and well worked out, that we believe it 
will, ere long, be pls ayed on every orchestra in the 
Kingdom and in thousands of di rawing-rooms, 


Hawkes & Sox, Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, W. 


(Separate String Parts, 3d. each.) 


London: anp Company, Limited. 


No. 79. Novello’s Music Primers and Educational Series. 


FIGURED-BASS PLAYING 
120 FIGURED-BASSES 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF CANDIDATES 
PREPARING FOR THE DIPLOMAS OF THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


ARRANGED IN FIVE GRADES 


BY 


JOSEPH R. TOBIN, 


Mus. Bac. Dunelm. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Whilst primarily intended for the use of candidates 

eparing for the diplomas of the Royal College of 

ganists, these Basses may also prove useful to 
harmony students in general. A blank stave has been 
provided with each exercise ; this not only eases the eye, 
and so facilitates the reading of the basses, but it also 
enables the student to work the exercises away from 
the keyboard. 


London : NovELLo AND CoMPANY, Limited. 


14 | BOUND V OLUMES of M USICAL TIMES, 
beginning 1878 (Vol. xix.}—Organ Music (Bach, Mendelssohn, 
&c.). For SALE at nominal price, as no longer required. A. Kennedy, 


10, Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W. Could be seen by appointment. 
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NOVELLO’S 


NEW SONGS 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


T= TORCH. By EDWARD ELGAR. 
Suitable for Ail Voices. 


H,SOFT WAS THE SONG. By EDWARDELGAR. 
Suitable for Mezzo-Sopranos or Contraltos. 


ONS OF THE SEA. By COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
Suitable for Baritones. 


OVE IS FOR EVER. By ERNEST NEWTON. 
Suitable for Tenors. 


C= DREAMLESS REST. By NOEL JOHNSON. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


ILENT LOVE. By FRANK LAMBERT. 
Suitable for Medium Voices. 


pews CHELSEA WAY. By HENRY COATES. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


GONGSTERS’ AWAKENING (VOCAL WALTZ). 
By PERCY FLETCHER. 
Suitable for Sopranos. 


HE PURITAN MAID. By PERCY FLETCHER. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


O THE RIVER. By PERCY FLETCHER. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


Y SUSAN. By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 


IGH NO MORE, LADIES. 
By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 


ROUD MAISIE. By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


SING, BRITAIN’S SONS! 
By CHARLES HARRISS. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


(COME TO ME, GENTLE SLEEP. 
By JOHN POINTER. 
Suitable for Sopranos or Tenors. 


UMMERZETZHIRE (Old Song) 
Arranged by ERNEST NEWTON. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 


Just Published. 


FAREWELL 
SONG 
THE WORDS BY 
LORD BYRON 
THE MUSIC BY 


JOHN POINTER. 
(Op. 1, No. 2.) 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


THE REQUITAL 
SONG 
THE WORDS BY 
HERBERT TRENCH 
THE MUSIC BY 


JOSEPH HOLBROOKE. 


(Op. 29, No. 5.) 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


Sung by Madame CLARA BUTT & Mr. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. 


THE SECRET OF LOVE 
DUET FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE 
THE WORDS BY 
EDWIN ARNOLD 
THE MUSIC BY 


FELIX CORBETT. 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Popular Part-Songs for S.A.T.B. 


By W. W. PEARSON. 


Nymphs of the Ocean... 3d. The Oyster 
The Skaters . thousand) ad. 
The Lake... .. 3d. | Evening ad. 
*Tis Morn .. 3d. *Sweet to live (goth thou. ad. 
Sweet Spring (Madrigal) 3d. *Welcome, young Spring!.. ad. 
The River (6th thou.) .. 3d. | *The Anglers (16th thou.) .. 2d. 
Over the mountain side .. 3d. The Dream of Home (ath 
Soul of living music 3d. thousand) os of 
The Stormy Petrel (roth | Summer and Winter. - od. 
thousand) 3d. | *Departed Joys (6th thou. ) ad. 
The Coral Grove (6th thou. ) 3d. There's bea auty in the deep 14d. 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu .. 3d. Soldier, rest ! !(6th thou.) .. 1d. 
Blow, Western Wind! .. 3d. Woods in W thou. 1d. 
Stars of the Night .. Autumn id. 
Under the Trees .. 3d. 


HUMOROUS PART-SONGS. 


*Three Doughtie Men (103rd *Ben Bowlegs (12th thou.).. 3d. 


thousand) 3d. TheC arrionCrow(6ththou.) 3d. 
Three Children Sliding (oath Call John ! (roth thou.) 3d. 
thousand) 5 Three Merry Fishers (4th 
A Ryghte Merrie Geste ea” thousand) 3 
thousand) a & The Cuckoo Clock (ath 


The Snow-white Doe thousand) 3d. 
DESCRIPTIVE CHORUSES. 


With Pianoforte or Orchestral Accompaniments. 


The Iron Horse (6th thou.) 4d. The Ocean (6th thou.) .. 3d. 
Off to Sea (4th thou.) . gd. *The Ironfounders 
ager Chorus (roth thou.).. 3d. thousand) 


& 
The Lifeboat (4th thou.) .. 4d. The Cyclists (4th thou. ase oe 


Orchestral Parts on sgylicion to the Composer, Elmham, Dereham. 
Tonic Sol-fa Editions at half the above prices of those marked *, 


Sonc .. .. “THE SINGERS”... es es 2s. 


(Piano and Organ Accompaniment.) 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO’S 


NEW SONGS 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


T= TORCH. By EDWARD ELGAR. 
Suitable for Ail Voices. 


H,SOFT WAS THE SONG. By EDWARDELGAR. 
Suitable for Mezzo-Sopranos or Contraltos. 


ONS OF THE SEA. By COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
Suitable for Baritones. 


OVE IS FOR EVER. By ERNEST NEWTON. 
Suitable for Tenors. 


C= DREAMLESS REST. By NOEL JOHNSON. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


ILENT LOVE. By FRANK LAMBERT. 
Suitable for Medium Voices. 


pews CHELSEA WAY. By HENRY COATES. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


GONGSTERS’ AWAKENING (VOCAL WALTZ). 
By PERCY FLETCHER. 
Suitable for Sopranos. 


HE PURITAN MAID. By PERCY FLETCHER. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


O THE RIVER. By PERCY FLETCHER. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


Y SUSAN. By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
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Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 


ROUD MAISIE. By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


SING, BRITAIN’S SONS! 
By CHARLES HARRISS. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


(COME TO ME, GENTLE SLEEP. 
By JOHN POINTER. 
Suitable for Sopranos or Tenors. 


UMMERZETZHIRE (Old Song) 
Arranged by ERNEST NEWTON. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 


Just Published. 


FAREWELL 
SONG 
THE WORDS BY 
LORD BYRON 
THE MUSIC BY 


JOHN POINTER. 
(Op. 1, No. 2.) 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


THE REQUITAL 
SONG 
THE WORDS BY 
HERBERT TRENCH 
THE MUSIC BY 


JOSEPH HOLBROOKE. 


(Op. 29, No. 5.) 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


Sung by Madame CLARA BUTT & Mr. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. 


THE SECRET OF LOVE 
DUET FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE 
THE WORDS BY 
EDWIN ARNOLD 
THE MUSIC BY 


FELIX CORBETT. 


Price Two Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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r . 
he Associated Board Examinations, 1911. 
LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GR: ConconeE.—4o Lessons for 3 and 7 
Analysis of Beethoven's Sonata Ha | Beer rs EN.— questa tomba,” in A flat = Songs 


in E flat major, Op. 7 .. \ 


*rimer No. 34 2 


TENOR. 


o 
PaNnsERON.—4o Exercises for Soprano or Tenor (Part 1, Nos. 7, 


PIANOFORTE. 8 and 9). 20 

LOCAL CENTRE.—INTERMEDI: ATE GRADE. | ™: STERNDALE, Besserr.— His salvation is nigh” (“The Woman 
Kouter.—In G, Op. 128, No. 5 3 ©) Barrison Haynes.—“ Heigh Ho” (No, 5 of Elizabethan Lyrics) 2 
Scumirr.—In A, Op. 16, "No. 10 oe on oe 8 8 BARITONE. 

Berens.—In E minor, Op. 61, No. 40 1 4) Coxcone. —40 Lessons for Ph ne or igen Nos, 21, 22 and 23.. 1 § 
Mozart.—Sonata in F, No. 12, Last Movement (Edited by Agnes Mozart.—‘ Deh ! vieni alla finestra” (Songs in “ Dow Giovanni,” 

Bacu.—Air in E flat from Suite Frang: uise, No. BASS. 
Scumrrt.—In E, Op. 16, No. 36 1 2 | Coxcone.—4o Lessons for Bass or Baritone. Nos. 2, 5 and 6 6 
Cramer.—-In G minor, No. 36 (Fre anklin Taylor's Studies, ‘Book 9) ©] Rossixt.— Pro Peccatis” (*‘Stabat Mater”). (Novello’s Six 
CLementi.—In A, No. gof Gradus” (Franklin Taylor's Studies, Sacred Sons vs for Bass, Set 1) 

BeerHoveN.—Minuet from Sonata in 1D, Op. 10, No. 3 (Edited Mozant.—“ Possenti Numi” (“ lagic Flute” 3 6 

by Agnes Zimmermann) 2 0} LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GRADE. 

Liszt.—" Consolation in E, No. 5 ANO. 

Bacu Daves ntion in Two Parts, in D minor, No. | 4 (Edited by | Concone. —25 Lessons, Nos. 2% 

James Higgs) .. Po 6) MEZZO. SOP »RANO. 

Rres.—In A, Op. 31, No. 3 (Fr nklin. Taylor’ s Studies, Book 21) 1 L essons, Nos. Nos. 1, 2 and 10 16 
Maver.—In C, Op. 168, No. 3 ae t ©) C. H. H. Parry.—‘ The Lord is long-suffering” (“‘ Judith ") 20 
Scuvusert.—Impromptu in B flat, Op. 142, No. 3 (Edited by CONTRALTO. 

Karl Klindworth) “* 2 ©} Concone.—4o Lessons, | Nos. 10, 13 and 15 1 6 

LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GR. \DE. 
Cramer.—In D minor, No. Franklin Taylor's Studies, ‘ , 

Book 2 4) = .. o| Hanper.— f “ His hideous love 4 
Blanches, Op. 82, No. 16 ©) ERNEST New ron.—“‘ Remembrance and regret” in A 20 
SEELING,—In C, Op. 10, No. ©) Scnusert.—‘ The question” (No. 6 of “‘The Fair Maid of the 
Bacu.—Fugue in D minor, No. 6 of B Sook 1 (Peters, 1a) . 2 2} Mill”) bit 1 6 
in C, Op. 2, No, 3, st Movement (Edited B ARITONE. 

by Agnes Zimmermann) 2 6) Panseron—g2 Exercises (Part I.), Nos. 10, 12 and 18 2 
Gade,” No. 2 of Lyric Pieces, Op. 8 H Recit., rage, I melt, I burn” 
MENDELSSOHN.—Study in F minor .. 3 ruddier than the cherry” J 
Maver.—In C, Op. 168, No. 27 10 “ Acis and Galatea” 1 6 
Harwernter.—In E, Op. 53, No. 10 . r 8 ’Recit.. “I 
Bacu.—Fugue in F, No. 11 of Book (Peters, 1A)... 2 2| MENDELSSOHN.— { “ » Elijah” 
Scuumann.—Intermezzo in E minor, Op. 4, No. 2.. 2 8 (Novello’s Edition of Solo-Bass Part in “ Elijah") 2 6 
Cnort, M: wurka in D flat, Op. 30, No. 3 .. es 3 0 BASS 
Moscuetes.—In G, Op. 70, No. 3 . 1 6 — Part I.), Nos d e 
Cramer.—In C sharp minor, Op. 71 (Franklin Taylor's Studies, feel the within’ 

took 44) 1 o| HANDEL.— 

44 \ Air, Arm, arm, ye brave 

BeerHoven.—Adz agio, from Sonata Op. 22 "Edited by. Agnes “ Judas Maccabaus” (Novello’s 12 Songs for Bass from 

Zimmermann) .. Handel’s Oratorios) 2 0 
in A flat, Op. 29 es BretTHoven.—“ The glory of God in Nature” 

MeNbELssonn.—Lied ohne Worte in A, Op. : 102, No. 5 ot or (Novello’s Six Sacred Songs for Bass, Set II.) 2 ¢ 

Complete 1 
Is SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—PRIMARY. 
Czerny.— inl SOPRANO AND MEZZO-SOPRANO. 

BurGMULLER.—In A minor, Op. 100, No. 2... 2 o| BANcK.—Singiibungen, No. 10 in A oli 

BurGMuU.ier.—In F, Op. 100, No. 5 .. 2 0} SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. _ELE MENTARY, 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—ELEMENT ARY. SOPRANO, 
A.Loys Scumirr.—Preparatory Exercises as far as No. 20 7 | ScuupertT.—Hark ! the lark (Schubert Songs, aon 3) 16 
Cze RNY. In C, Op. 139, No. 15 ranklin Studies, MEZZO-SOPRAN 
took 5). 1 o| | BRaus. —Wiegenlied in E flat. 1 6 

Loescuuorn.—In D, Op. 6s, No. 21 CONTR: ALTO. 

CLEMENTI.—Sonatina in F, “Op. 36, No. 4 1st Movement 11 Nos. 1 and 6 

Bertint.—Prelude and Andante in A (No. 6 of Twelve Short T —~ 

Pieces) .. £4 | PAXseRos. Exercises, I., Nos. 3 and 6 20 

A.oys Scumrrr.—Preparatory Exercises, Nos. 26 to 48, inclusive o 7 | *ANSERON.—42 xercises, Part ee 

3ERENS.—In F, Op. +. No. 4 Queen”) 
Czerny.—In D, Op. 636, No. ‘5 (Franklin Taylor's Studies, SCHOOL EXAMIN: ATIONS. —HIGHER . DIVISION. 

Book 17) ‘ 10 ANO., 

Hummet.—aAllegretto in F, No. 10 of “ Kleine Stucke” .. I 1] Coxncone.—so Lessons, Nos. “6 a 45 1 6 

sc HOOL EXAMINATIONS.—HIGHER DIVISION. Hanpe. Angels, ever bright and fair” (“ Theodora”). 

Scumitr.—In G, Op. 16, No. 5.. 1. (Novello’s 12 Songs for Soprano from Handel's Oratorios).. 2 ¢ 
Mozarr.—Allegretto (Finale) from Sonata in No. 19 (Edited W. STernDALE Bennett.—“ May Dew” . 

by Agnes Zimme rmann) 2 6 (or in Album of Twelve Songs) 10 
Scuumann.—“ Eintritt.” No, tof“ Waldscenen,” 0 p. 82 (Edited MEZZO-SOPRANO. 

by Agnes Zimmermann) 1 o| Scuunert.—“‘ Wohin” in G (Novello’s edition of “The Fair F 
Czerny.—In A, Op. 849, No. 23 (Franklin Taylor's Studies, | Maid of the Mill”) . 1 

Book 18) 10 “CONTRALTO. 

3acH.—Prelude in F, No. 9 of Douze Petits ‘Préludes (Edited by | Concone.—4o Lessons, Nos. 17 and 18 I 

James Higgs) .. I oN 
CraMer.—In E minor ,No. 65(Franklin agen lor's Studies, Book 18) 1 o| Scuumann.—“ Du bist wie eine Blume,” in A flat .. 0% 
Cuorix.— Mazurka in C, Op. 67, No. 3 ° 3 9} W. STERNDALE Bennettr.—‘“ Sing, maiden, sing” 16 

(or in Album of Twelve Songs) 1° 
SINGING. | BARITONE. 

LOCAL CENTRE.—INTERMEDIATE GRADE, _ | Lessons, Nos. 17 and. 7 

SOPR ANO. _ N d 1 6 

Mozart.—“ Porgi amor” (Songs in “Le Nozze di Figaro,’ Men, 29 

Sook 1) . : ° CLASS SINGING EX AMINA ATION. 
Purcett.—* Nymphs and Shepherds,” in G 2 6) Tue Scnoot Rounp (Bock Novello’s School Songs): 
A. Gortnc-Tuomas.—“ To welcome you,” in E flat 20 Tonic Sol-fa es 


For ORGAN, VIOLIN VIOLONCELLO, 681. 
NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITeEb. 
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THE 
Associated Board Examinations, 
IQII. 


(Continued from page 0So.) 


ORGAN. 
LOCAL CENTRE.—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 


C. H. Ltovp.—Allegretto in E (Novello’s Original 

No. 15).- oe oe oe 
S. Wesiey.—Larghetto with Variations in F sharp minor .. 1 
in D major .. oe we ee oe a & 


LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GRADE. 


Bacu.—Fugue in A major (Edited by Bridge and Higgs), Book 3 3 © 
Hesse.—Toccata in A flat a 1 6 
C. H. H. Parry.—Bridal March F inale (stn est's 
Organ Arrangements, No. 14) 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—LOWER DIVISION. 
Srainer.—‘“‘ The Organ,” Nos. 35, 36, goandgr .. 
Smart.—Original Compositions for the Organ, No. 15 ma Andante 
Grazioso in G) és 1 6 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—HIGHER DIVISION, 
F. E. GLapsrone.—Three Studies for the Organ, Nos. 1 and 3... 1 © 
and Fugue in G (Prelude only) 


VIOLIN. 
LOCAL CENTRE.—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 


ScaLes AND ARPEGGIOS, 
“The Junior Violinist,” 


as required for these Examinations. 
Book XIV, Edited by C. Egerton 


Lowe .. ‘ “a 2 
TexaGiia.—Aria in F minor .. & 
C. H. H. Parry.—Capriccioso from Suite i in D, No. S os so 8 6 

LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GRADE. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—LOWER DIVISION. 

E. Kross.—Album of Studies, Book I., 

Dansf.—Menuet in D, 2me Série, Op. 30, No. 2 .. ; 1 6 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—HIGHER DIVISION. 
Witvetmj-Brown. — Modern Violin School, Book 28, Nos, 11 

Boum.—Canzonetta in G, Sechs Vorspiel Stiicke, No. ®@ os o 8 6 


Nos. roandit .. @ 


VIOLONCELLO. 
LOCAL CENTRE.—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 


LOCAL CENTRE.—ADVANCED GRADE. 

S. Lee.—go Etudes, Op. 31, Book 2, Nos. 38 and 4o as a * 

Max Brucu.—“ Kol Nidrei” .. an 

in D (1st Movement) .. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—HIGHER DIVISION. 

Scoumann,—“* Traumerei,” from ‘‘ Perles Musicales” .. 

Loxpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lim:rtep. 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
BEETHOVEN.—Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, 2nd Pianoforte 
arrangmt. concertant by G, p—E VaGNey. Each and Piano part 


No. 1.—Op. 2, No. 1. No. 6.—Op. 10, No. -2. 
9» 2—Op. 2, No. 2. » 7—Op. 10, No. 3. 
3-—Op. 2, No. 3. 8.—Op. 13. 
+» 4-—Op. 7. » 14.—Op. 27, No. 2 
5-—Op. 10, No, 1. 15.—Op. 28. 


DELAF OSSE, Pianoforte Solo 
—— Etude de Concert. 
—— Prelude in C minor. 


FUCHS, E.—Op. 9. Sonata in A. 


L.— Arabesques. 3 
Pianoforte Solo > 2 
Pianoforte Solo .. as os 
Pianoforte Solo 3 
2 


—— Op. 16. Sonatine in G. Pianoforte Solo 
SAINT-SAENS, C.—Op. 50. La Jeunnesse d’Hercule. Tran- 
scribed for Pianoforte Solo .. aos @ 
WIDOR, CH. M. aoa 44, No. 3. Chanson du Ruisseau. 
innoforte Solo és os 8 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 
SAINT-SAENS, C.—Op. 132. La Muse et le Poéte. For 
— Andantino from Op. 61, Third Violin Cunserta, Arranged 
for Violoncello and Pianoforte 


SCHUBERT, F.—Deutsche Tanze. Arr. fer 3 Violins and Piano 3 


STOCK, F. A, ahaa for 2 ——— Viola and Violoncello, in 
C minor 10 
TSCHAIKOW SKY, P.— And: ante Cantabile rons sth Sy mphony. 
Arr. for Pianoforte Duet, 2 Violins and Violoncello .. 4 


» and String Quartet .. 
Vi ARDO’ wenty Etudes Mék For Violin, with 
accompaniment 2nd Violin .. né ee « § 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


FAURF, G.—La Chanson d’Eve. Complete as ‘ 5 
1. Paradis, 2s. 6d. net; 2. Prima Verba, 1s. net ; " Rew 
Ardentes, 1s. net; 4. L’Aube Blanche, rs. net ; "Comm 


Dieu Rayonne, 1s. net; 5. Dans un pew 3 ‘de roses 
blanches, 1s. 6d. net; 7. Eau vivante, 1s. 6d. net; 
8. Veilles-tu, ma senteur de Soleil, 1s. gd. net; 9. Crepus- 
cule, 1s. 6d. net; 10. O mort, Poussiére d’étoiles, 1s. net. 


HAHN, R.—Les Fontaines .. se ia 

HIRCHMANN.—Vie Joyeuse. Vocal 12 

MASSENET, J.—Panis For Mixed Voices, with 
Cc hanson désespérée I 


PIERNE, G. ne badine pas avec amour. Comédie lyrique 
en 3 Actes. Vocal Score 


PUGNO, R., ano N. BOULANG ER Claires. 


Complete 5 

1. Le Ciel en nuit s'est déplié I 

2. Avec mes sens, avec mon coeur 2 

3. Vous m’ayez dit 1 

4- Que tes yeux clairs, tes yeux a’ ete. I 

5. Cetaiten Juin .. 2 

6. Ta Bonté I 

7. Roses de Juin 1 

8. S'il arrive jamais 2 

ORGAN MUSIC. 

VIERNE, L.—Op. 20. Second Symphony. For Organ +. 10 
WIDOR, CH. M.—Op. 81. Sinfonia Sacra, For Organ — 


FULL SCORES AND ORCHESTRAL PARTS. 
BRAUNFELS, W.—Symphonic Variations (Op. 15.) Full Score 15 
DEBUSSY, C.—Iberia :— 


Full Score . 40 ©| Parts .. ..6 o 
— Rondes de Full Score oe oe 
DUKAS, P.—Polyeucte Overture. Full Score ° 
LEKEU.—Fantaisie sur 2 airs populaires angevins. Full Score 5 0 


SAINT-SAENS, C 133. de Féte :— 
Full Score 1§ ©| Parts .. 25 
STOCK, F. A.—Op. 6. Quartet. For Two Violins, Viola ond 
Violoncello. Miniature Score’ .. es 2 
—— Op. 7. Symphonischer Variationen. Full Geare ve +. 20 
—— Op. 8 Symphonischer Walzer. Full Score .. — 
WIDOR, CH. M. Sinfonia Sacra. For Organ and Orchestra 12 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


Lonpon : 
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THE 
Associated Board Examinations, 
IQII. 


(Continued from page 0So.) 
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IMPORTANT WORKS FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES, 
THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN 
A SCOTTISH RHAPSODY FOR SOLI (Soprano and Baritone), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Porm sy ROBERT BUCHANAN ; Music sy HUBERT BATH. 
As performed by the Queen’s Hall Choral Society, with the greatest possible success. No 
Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. Tonic Sol-fa, price 1s. net cash.  Choruses only, price 1s. 6d. net cash. Regis 
Orchestral Parts may be had on hire. Office 
LOOK AT THE CLOCK 
A WELSH RHAPSODY FOR SOLI (Tenor and Contralto), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Music sy HUBERT BATH. 
Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. “EF 
THE QUEST OF RAPUNZEL uss 
CANTATA FOR SOLI (Soprano, Contralto, and Tenor), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA ay 
Worps sy J. H. MACNAIR; Music sy G. H. CLUTSAM. tin 
Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. MA 


BONDUCA 


MUSIC WRITTEN TO THE PLAY OF THAT NAME 
FOR SOLI (Soprano, Tenor, and Baritone or Bass), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Worps rrom BEAUMONT anpnFLETCHER; Musicsy HENRY PURCELL. 


Vocal Score, price Is. net cash. 


Price 
Unrese 
ULYSSES AND THE SIRENS 
DRAMATIC CANTATA FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Worps sy FRED. E. WEATHERLY, From THe Frencu or PAUL COLLIN. 
Music sy PAUL PUGET. 
Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. 
Pri 
LEAVES FROM OSSIAN 
FOR SOLI (Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Baritone), CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA Entrance 
By LIZA LEHMANN. —" 
Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash. Ba 
An 
FOREST SONG 
SERENADE FOR CHORUS (S.A.T.B.) AND SOLO — 
Worps sy FRED. E. WEATHERLY; Music sy E. MEYER-HELMUND. ho 
Price 6d. net cash. a 
MERRIE ENGLAND PRIN 
CONCERT VERSION 
Written sy BASIL HOOD; Music sy EDWARD GERMAN. i 7 
Vocal Score, price 3s. 6d. net cash ; Choruses only, price Is. 6d. net cash. F 7 
A PRINCESS OF KENSINGTON B sce 
CONCERT SELECTION 


Written sy BASIL HOOD; Music sy EDWARD GERMAN. 5 aot 


Vocal Score, price 2s. 6d. net cash ; Choruses only, price Is. net cash. B place in A 


Cuaprett & Co., Ltd., 50, New Bond Street, London, 


NEW YORK AND MELBOURNE. AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 


may be ha 

London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 
Sold also by Simpxkin, MarsHALL, Hamittron, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster E.C.—Saturday, October 1, rgto. Kensing 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


FOUNDED 


IN 1844. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


No. 813.— Vol. 51. 
Registered at the General Post 
Oftce for Canadian Postage. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Patron: His Majesty Tue Kine. 
Conductor: Sir Freperick Bripce, M.V.O. 


“ELIJAH” MENDELSSOHN. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, ar 8. 
MISS AGNES NICHOLLS MISS EMILY SHEPHERD 
MISS EDITH LEITCH 


t cash. NOVEMBE 


OVERTURE 


Price 3a. ; Postage, 14d. 


R a, Annual Subscription, Postfree, 4s 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


MR. 
ROBERT NEWMAN 
ANNUAL CONCERT. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 
SOLO VIOLIN Herk FRITZ KREISLER 
(Who has kindly consented to play). 
“The Magic Flute” 


2, AT 8. 


Mozart 


MADAME KIRKBY LUNN 
MR. MORGAN KINGSTON | MR. HERBERT THOMPSON | Coxcexro in F, for Violin, Strings, and Organ Bach 
MR. EDMUND BURKE MR. STEWART GARDNER KREISLER. 
Granp Orcan—Mr. FREDK. B. KIDDLE., 
MASS IN B M | N OR * * Bacu. Symruony No. 5, in C minor Beethover 
Concerto in E minor, for Violin and Mendelssohn 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER rf, ar 8. 
MISS PERCEVAL ALLEN, 
MISS PHYLLIS LETT. 
MR. LLOYD CHANDOs. 
MR. WILLIAM HIGLEY. 


THOUSAND PERFORMERS. 
L. Bacrour, Mus.B. 


ONE 
H. 


BAND AND CHORUS, 
Organist: Mr. 


7 6d.; Arena, 6s.; Balcony (Reserved), 5s. ; 


Gallery (Promenade), rs. 


Prices: Stalls, 7s. 


Unreserved, 4s. ; 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
TENTERDEN STREET, W. 


LIN. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THe or ConnauGurt, K.G. 

Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


Instituted 1822. 


Principal : 


MICHAELMAS HALF-TERM begins Monday, November 7. 
Entrance Examination, Wednesday, November 2, at 3. 

FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturjays, November 12 and 26, 

CHAMBER CONCERT, Queen's Hall, Wednesday, November 16, 

An Examination of persons engaged in the TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN’S VOICES is held annually in September and during 
the Christmas vacation, and a Certificate is granted to successful 
candidates. A Course of Lecture-Lessons in preparation for the 
Christmas E x umination is now being given. 


Prospectus, Entrance Forms, and all further information of— 


ND. 


OVERTURE 


Box Office, Queen’s Hall, 
320, Regent Street, W. 


No. 


OVERTURE 


No, 1, in C 
CLOSING 


KREISLER. 

Mesic (7annhduser) 

THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conpucror—Mr. HENRY J. WOOD 
(Who has — consented to conduct). 


Tickets: ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., as. 6d., 1s, From Usual Agents, Chg — 
“or r the Queen's Hart Orcnesrra (Ltd.) 
ROBERT NEWM AN, Manager. 


AND VENUSBERG Wagner 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA (LTD.). 
S\ MPHONY CONCERTS. 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
HENRY J. WOOD. 
QUEEN'S HALL. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMB ER 5, AT 


* Fétes” Debussy 
Beethoven 
Chopin 


Walford Davies 


2,in D 
PIANOFORTE Coxcerto No. 2, ‘in F minor .. 

Fesrat Overrvre in B flat 
Soto PIANOFORTE- B AC KH. AUS. 


Nocturne No. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, AT 
*A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Pianororte Concerro in A minor 


3 
. Mendelssohn 
Grieg 
Beethoven 
Wagner 


ScENE (God itterdimmerung 
Chabrier 


Espaiia 
Vocatist—Miss ELLEN BECK. 
PianororTeE—Miss JOHANNE STOCKMARR. 
Tickets: ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., (All the rs. Tickets are sold.) 
Full particulars and programmes may be obt. hi. from the QUEEN’s 


RHA?rsoDy 


28. 6d. 


: es F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. Hari Orcuestra (Ltd.), 320, Regent Street, 
} ROBERT NEW MAN, Manager. 
_ THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, | 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. | QUEEN'S HALL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. | rT? 
Telegrams—‘“ Initiative, London.” Telephone—“ 1160, Western.” | SAY E , \ SAY E 
VIOLIN RECITAL. 
£ Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. | WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 49, ar 3 
a3 President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. | Sonata in D major (arranged by Alfred Moffat) oe Nardini 
| Surre (Old Style) . Vieuxtemps 
Py trector : La Mus Po fo Vv ioli d iolo lo) . Saint-Saéns 
Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. LAN. 
4 Hon. Sec. : CHarves Morvey, Esq. | Concerto No. 4, in D minor (with Organ and Hz arp) . Vieuxtemps 
SoLo Viotin—YSAYE. 
The HALF-TERM will commence on Mond: uy, November 7. | M. HOLLMAN 
The Ment Examination for ASSOCIATESHIP (A.R.C.M.) will take | Hane Mx. ALFRED KASTNER 
piace in SoLo ARP - Mr. AL y AS WR, 
Graxp ORGAN Mk. FREDK. B. KIDDLE. 
f Syllabus and official Entry Form may be obtained from At Tue Pianororrs - Ma. CHARLTON KEITH. 
® FRANK POWNALL, Registrar. Tickets: ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., 58., 2s. 6d., 1s. From Usual Agents, 
Box Office, Queen's Hi: alt, or the Qveen’s Haut 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.. 


| Chappell’s 
| ORCHEST RA (Ltd.), 320, Regent Street, 


ROB RT NEWMAN, Manager. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 


may be had on application. 
kK H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
ensington Gore, S.W. 


day Afternoons during November, 


R. E. H. THORNE will gi give a Series of BAC H 
ORGAN RECITALS at St. Anne’s Church, Soho, on the Satur- 


at 3.30. Programme on application. 


N 


